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CHAPTER I. 

NOT by any means that sort of room through 
which we steer correctly in the darkness, to 
lay our hand on any certain book or packet. On 
the contrary, it was that kind of room in which 
the book we seek has vanished out of sight (as 
books we seek have ever such a vicious trick of 
doing), and in which the one required packet of 
papers is always hidden in the last drawer we 
think of opening. A room in which the furni- 
ture had a knack of turning up unexpectedly in 
new spots, as if it enjoyed a revel on its own ac- 
count, when left alone in the wide and lofty soli- 
tude ; and in which, when the oak shelves were 
cleared, and the books dusted every spring-time, 
paper-knives and old letters fell from between 
their leaves as thickly as the white flakes of cher- 
ry-blossom fell in those long and dusky orchards 
bv the river. 

Not a neat and orderly room by any means. 
The first volume of **Puritan Divines" stood side 
by side with the second volume of * 'Black Sheep ;" 
one riding-glove and a whip lay on a half-finish- 
ed letter, and a little angry teiTier stood with 
liis fore-paws planted on a rare architectural de- 
sign, while he snapped defiance, and wondered 
over the forbearance of half a dozen canine curios 
who lay about, unmoved by the sound to which 
they have been obliged, by degrees (and patience), 
to accustom themselves. 

Not a neat room, indeed ; and it would be as 
difiicult to fancy it so as to realize what Turner's 
brush would have made of a modern London 
drawing-room ; but who could deny its artistic 
luxury and beauty ? High up to the arched roof 
— on which the frescoed gods and goddesses of a 
long-lived mythology had danced, and sung, and 
smiled, and slept, while generation after genera- 
tion of the living occupants below passed from 
their sight — extended the rows of volumes which 
it had taken centuries to gather ; and, though so 
many were wiongly placed, the squires of Kings- 
wood — who all had loved their books and known 
tlieni well, in a pleasant, desultory fashion — had 
been offered fabulous sums for only a few of these 
rare chosen volumes. And though there were 
ink-spots on the gilded leather, and dogs lying on 
the velvet ; and though the carving and the work 
of Florence but little accorded with the trophies 
of South Africa, or old Egyptian with the new- 
est English devices, yet the medley formed a 
picture of true warmth and beauty and refine- 
ment. From the long row of windows, on one 
side of this room, stretched a wide view of the 
spreading park, with the deer peeping from its 
dim retreats, and the river gleaming like silver in 



the spiing sunshine, before it hid itself behind 
the slope of wooded park on the west. But only 
from one corner window could a glimpse be 
caught of the woods which rose behind the man- 
sion like a crown above its calm gi*ay front. 

It is said that a squire of Kingswood once, at 
a royal supper in the Brighton Pavilion, offered 
to present Kingswood, as a gift, to any common- 
er in England who could simply show him a finer 
estate. And the meriy guests accepted the chal- 
lenge, and the prince himself offered to be um- 
pire. But it is said, too, that no seat could be 
found so wonderfully enriched by nature and art, 
and that the prince came over and gave his ver- 
dict to that effect, under the carved and frescoed 
roof of this veiy library; and then had such a 
week of revelry within the fine old house that 
even he remembered it until — his revelry oyer — 
he wore that plain court di'ess which boasts no 
flash of jewels. 

The library at Kingswood was rarely unoccu- 
pied, and upon that bright spring moniing the 
fretful bark of the little ten-ier was not the chief 
sound which climbed to the painted ceiling. There 
seemed further c&use for that broad smile upon 
the face of old vSilenus ; for Scot Monkton, the 
old squire's only son, lying back in a folding- 
chair of Italian workmanship — his hair almost 
the color of the old bronze velvet cushions — had 
his cornet to his mouth, and was rehearsing his 
favorite airs in one unbroken programme, and in 
one key ; a little excruciatingly now and then, it 
must be confessed, but generally with clear tone 
and unfaulty modulation. 

''Capital!" 

Scot bestowed that word of praise upon him- 
self after he had, veiy softly and slowly, played 
through "Napolitaine;" but when, in the flush 
of self-satisfaction, he had attempted and re-at- 
tempted a peculiar variation of terrific compass, 
in which he could not please his own correct ear, 
he drew a slide from his instrument, and tamed 
and glanced at the deer-hound, who, in but ill- 
concealed anguish, sat behind the low chair, and 
occasionally just touched his master's tumbled 
hair with his nose, as a gentle reminder that he 
had had what he considered quite sufficient in 
the way of musical entertainment. 

"A failure. Monarch," Scot said, with a laugh 
in his warm blue eyes ; " an ignominious failure. 



But make the most of this delicious pause, old 
fellow, for I mean to try again and conquer. 
Here goes!" 

The elaborate and original variation on "Na- 
politaine, I am dreaming of thee," was but two 
bars old, when it met an untimely death b^ tK<^ 
entrance of a t8ll^\Asj55sw-x;\c^«A^'^^ ^ivs^:sSR^s^aK^> 
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who had been more than once heard to remark 
that he should have practiced the comet too, bat 
that he considered a gentleman's butler ought to 
have higher tastes. 

* ' Oliver Wakelev's wife is here, sir. She wish- 
cd me to tell vou that her husband has been re- 

■r 

leased this moming. She seemed anxious for 
you to know, and I promised to biing the mes- 
sage myself to you, sir." 

*' Thanks, Sutton. I'm very sorry for the 
poor girl." 

*'Her eyes ought to have been open, sir, when 
she married him. He'd been in prison before. 
This time that's over to-day is about the sixth 
that I can remember. J[ think his wife was anx- 
ious you should know he was free, sir. I fancy 
she wished me to warn the keepers." 

" I would forget to do it, if I were you," ob- 
served the young master, the lazy attitude rather 
at variance with the firmness of the bearded 
chin, and the pleasant look of the untired eyes. 
"Wakeley's poaching days are over, I fancy; 
and he will scarcely rob the poultry-yard again." 

*'But he would stick at nothing, sir. I am 
sure even his wife is afraid of what he may do 
next." 

" We'll give him a chance, though," observed 
Scot, fitting the mouth-piece on his comet, and 
drawing his handkerchief across his pointed 
beard, preparatory to a return to **Napolitaine." 
'* We may be very sure that the squire will not 
let him off easily if he soon offends again ; so I 
hope, if only for Anna's sake, that he won't of- 
fend again." 

*'Even she has no faith in him, sir." 

Sutton made that remark without any expecta- 
tion of an answer, and then retreated, silent and 
upright, just as Mr. Forbes, the squire's private 
secretary, reached the library door, to be greeted 
by an upper " C," particularly clear and loud and 
well-sustained, from the young squire's silver cor- 
net. Again Scot's original variation broke off ab- 
ruptly. He lowered his instmment, seeing that 
his father's secretaiy wished to speak to him. 

** I am taking some business letters into Min- 
ton, to catch the afternoon mail. Can I post 
any for you ? Or can I write any for you, Mr. 
Monkton?" 

"Let me see — I'm sure I wrote it this morn- 
ing. Is it there ?" 

"Here are a few lines written." 

"What do they say?" 

" *My dear father, all ngbt. Glad you have 
fixed Saturday, for I think that old chum of yours 
• has kept you long enough. You will find me ' — 
that is all, sir." « 

** Oh ! well, just finish it up, Forbes, will you ? 
Say he will find me at Grosvenor Place. I 
know he won't travel here on Sunday, and he 
won't like to be thrown back on his clubs. So 
I'll go up to town, and make myself at home in 
Grosvenor Place. Then end it — just as you'd 
end a letter of your own to a pater. Thank you, 
Forbes," he added, courteously, when the secre- 
tiiry rose with the letter in his hand. "Take 
the Dean, if you like. He will be fresh to-day, 
and will bring you back within the hour. Stay 
one moment, though, and tell me if I have that 
one note right now in Pro Peccatis," 

Scot had just played the beautiful melody 
through ; and the secretary stood with bent 
head, as he had stood throughout, failing to de- 



tect a false note, when a letter was brought in, 
which Scot Monkton, by a sign, directed should 
he given to Mr. Forbes. 

" It is a request that the bearer — one Monsieur 
Philippe Sourdet — be allowed to visit the picture- 
gallery here," explained the secretaiy, "and it is 
signed * Stanley Monkton.'" 

Scot buret into a hearty fit of laughter, and 
laid down his coi'Aet beside a silver statuette 
of the Madonna which stood on a table near 
him. 

" Why, that is the first letter Stanley Monk- 
ton ever wrote to me in his life. It shall be hon- 
ored, by Jove, though he is a — " 

"Is not Mr. Stanley Monkton next heir to 
Kingswood ?" 

"Yes ; so you did right to pull me up. Now 
what about this Frenchman ? Jklust I take Ar- 
taud as an interpreter ?" 

Forbes laughed at the idea of an educated 
gentleman like Scot Monkton using his valet as 
interpreter. 

" Perhafps Monsieur Sourdet may speak En- 
glish as easily as you speak French," he said. 

The picture-gallery at Kingswood ran along 
the whole length of the house, and was striking- 
ly beautiful as well as vast. Therefore Scot 
Monkton's surprise at his companion's start of 
admiration clearly proved that he was not the 
one accustomed to show this splendid gallery. 

"I always preferred going alone over the for- 
eign picture-galleries," observed Scot, sauntering 
along, with his deer-hound at his heels. "If 
you feel so, monsieur, I will leave you here." 

"I would rather," said the Frenchman, speak- 
ing in perfect, though not the purest, English, and 
with a smiling, though rather intent, gaze into the 
young Englishman's face, "that I had your so- 
ciety, and any information you will vouchsafe." 

"The man is a snob," mused Scot; " but, as 
my father's cousin sent him, I must forget that 
unpleasant fact." 

"You are of course a connoisseur in pictures," 
he observed aloud, wondering a little at the 
suavity of his companion's manner. "I shall 
have no need to point out to you the choice 
paintings.. This ? Yes, this is valuable — though 
not a pleasing subject — *St. Lawrence on the 
Gridiron,' by Pellegrino. Beyond, you see a 
whole galaxy of kings and courtiers, by Holbein 
and Sir Peter Lely ; no need to point out which 
are Vandyke's heads, or call your attention to 
that 'Sacred Head ' by Albert Durer." 

Scot felt that he was creditably fulfilling his 
novel and self-imposed task, and was very much 
inclined to compliment himself aloud ; but, after 
a few more explanatory sentences, he fell back 
mentally upon his old opinion as to Monsieur 
Sonrdet's want of claim to the title of gentleman, 
and grew a little irritable as his elaborate obse- 
quiousness now and then amounted to downright 
servility. In no respect was the contrast between 
them more marked than in this : Scot's natural, 
high-bred ease and courtesy being inseparable 
from him in his most careless moods, and Philippe 
Sourdet's fictitious polish being dropped in his 
unguarded moments, and resumed with a sudden 
and spasmodic effort. 

" The value of these portraits," observed Scot, 
pointing down the galleiy from where they stood, 
" is due to the artists, rather than the subjects ; 
for they are all my own ancestors." 
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I am proud to be introduced to so many 
Monktons," said the Frenchman, with a smile 
and bow, and with a brightening of both tone 
and glance which was not lost upon the keen 
young Englishman. **May I ask you to assist 
me here with your superior knowledge? For 
instance" — he had sauntered on, his heavy dark 
eyes leaving no pictured face unscrutinized, until 
he stood before the portrait of a young man in 
the costume of thirty years ago, with a narrow 
delicate face and tliin dark hair — ** is that the 
youthful portrait of the present squire ?'* 

** My father? No, nor at all like him, though 
his brother." 

* ' His — younger brother, I presume ?'* 

*' Why presume it, monsieur ?" 

The young squire asked the question without 
thought, as his eyes rested upon the painted face 
wliich formed so strong a contrast to his own ; 
and so he did not see how keenly the Frenchman 
watched him while, without a sound, he drew 
something from his pocket. " No, he ii»s my 
fatlier's elder brother," continued Scotj'^in his 
mellow and rather lazy tones. '* He died young ; 
indeed, he and his wife both died within two 
years of their marriage. Monarch, stand back ! 
Sir Joshua's colors were not laid on for the ben- 
efit of your nose." Scot had stepped forward 
after his dog ; and as he did so. Monsieur Sour- 
tlet's eyes moved, quickly and shrewdly, twice 
^ backward and forward, between the picture of 
which he had spoken and something which he 
held concealed in the palm of his hand. 

*'How melancholy!" he said then, as young 
Monkton turned to join him again. *'Did the 
tragic events occur at Kingswood?** 

*'Yes. He married just before my grand- 
father's death. My grandfather was very fond 
of Lady Emily Stuart, and wished the man-iage 
to take place before his death, little thinking how 
soon both bride and bridegroom were to follow 
him." 

"Most melancholy I " observed the Frenchman, 
stepping back a pace, his arms folded so that the 
closed fingers of one hand were not visible. '* But 
he certainly must have been delicate and — weak ; 
])ardon me, for he is undoubtedly what you En- 
glish call high-bred." 

*' Undoubtedly," returned Scot, with a glimpse 
of the natural, quiet haughtiness which lay below 
liis easy cordiality. 

"I am wearying you, I fear," said Monsieur 
Sourdet, with a full, critical glance into his com- 
panion's face; *' but these, as works of art, in- 
terest me greatly." 

**If only as works of art," said Scot," let me 
advise you to hurry on, and enjoy those laud- 
scapes of Claude's." 

*'Ah," exclaimed Sourdet, moving only one 
step forward, ** that must surely have been the 
Lady Emily Stuart — Monkton, I should say. 
The portraits are evidently a pair. She is — 
well, hardly so beautiful as I should have im- 
agined." 

** She was very winning and very good," re- 
turned Scot, coolly. ** And she obtained a won- 
derful influence over young Scot Monkton, who 
had chiefly, I believe, before that time, been not- 
able for succumbing to evil influences only." 

'• Your father's brother had your name, then, 
sir," remarked Monsieur Sourdet, with a bow, 

though in features you are so great a contrast. 
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He was pale, too, and slight in figure. Was 
there no likeness in any respect, Mr. Monkton — 
in height, say, or voice ?'* 

'* He died five yeara before my birth," return- 
ed Scot, quietly dismissing the pei*sonal ques- 
tions. "That is the portrait of my father, the 
owner of Kingswood," he continued, passing 
slowly on ; *' and thei*e, of course, you recognize 
myself; and then follow dozens more of us, 
whom you could not recognize, made famous 
only, as I said before, by Lawrence, and Reyn- 
olds, and Gainsborough, and other master 
hands." 

"Allow me to detain you one moment," put 
in Monsieur Sourdet, pausing, and pointing at 
random, while his eyes went back surreptitious- 
ly to that pictured face he had been studying. 

"That!** cried Scot, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, us be followed the man's finger, but not 
his gaze. "How can you need that portrait 
named, when it was from the original that you 
^UDught to-day the introduction to this gallery ?" 

Even wer the Frenchman'-s swarthy skin the 
color spread rapidly under Scot's questioning 
gaze. 

^" Yes — surely yes. I distinguish the likeness 
now, Mr. Monkton," explained Sourdet, with ev- 
ident eagerness. "Of course, I ought to have 
recognized Mr. Stanley Monktpn's portrait in a 
moment, when he has been so complaisant to me.** 

"You do know him, then?" questioned Scot, 
coolly. 

" know him, sir ! Is it not to him that I owe 
this day's enjoyment? Has he not often talked 
to me abroad of this beautiful estate, which — 
since I have had the honor of seeing you, Mr. 
Monkton — I feel him to have but the very fee- 
blest chance of possessing?" 

"This man," mused Scot again to himself, 
without a trace of the thought upon his &ce,"]S 
a liar as well as a snob." 

"That is pretty,*' observed Sourdet, making 
an effort to interest himself further in the por- 
traits, now that he had changed his position. 

"Yes," said Scot, glancing at the cold and 
colorless picture of a young lady in a muslin 
dress and sylvan hat ; "a cousin of my father's. 
She lived here until she was five-and-thirty, and 
then married and went abroad ; and we have 
never heard of her since. That is fifteen years 
ago." 

"How could she bear to quit the luxury of 
Kingswood to shai^e a soldier's wandering life ?'* 

"You spring rather rapidly to conclusions,** 
remarked Scot, with a smile. " Her husband 
was an engineer." 

"Probablv she was the first Monkton who 
ever fonned a mesalliance ?" inquired the French- 
man, with a sinister smile upon his lips. 

"She was not a Monkton." 

So Scot dismissed the subject, not thinking it 
worth while to tell this man that their notions 
might vary on that point, as well as on many 
others. 

They had gone down the whole length of the 
gallery, when the south door near them opened, 
and Mr. Forbes advanced to Scot, with an irre- 
pressible smile upon his face. 

"A lady is below, Mr. Monkton, inquiring for 
you. She arrived in the fly from Patten sta- 
tion, just as I dismounted ; so I am. <L<«siRk\.^ vs^«- 
if I may 8\x^^\^ "^ovw -^^iSi^XiKs^r 
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"Wlien the introduction was over, and Scot had 
left the gallery, Monsieur Sourdet turned with a 
smile to the young secretary. 

**None of these knights and dames/' he said, 
in his slow, harsh tones, ** need feel ashamed of 
their young representative of to-day. One is 
forced to admire his sunburned face and muscu- 
lar, well-knit figure. And yet perhaps in height 
— I do not know, but I fancy so — he would be 
inferior to most of his race. Is it not fact ?" 

*' Mr. Monkton is just the average height, I be- 
lieve," returned the secretary, wondering, as Scot 
had done, at these personal remarks. **His fa- 
ther is three inches taller, as was his grandfather." 

"And the uncle, whose name he bears — was 
he not taller, too ?" 

**I really do not know," was the almost im- 
patient reply. *' I know nothing of him save his 
picture; and that proves him to have been as 
unlike as possible to Mr. Scot Monkton." 

'*I owe him a debt of gratitude, "observed the 
Frenchman, with a suave smile; "yet I know I 
have wearied him ; for, with all his courtesy, he 
could not hide the drawing-room languor inher- 
ent in young men of his rank." 

"Probably, monsieur," said Mr. Forbes, with 
a laugh, "you have heard what sort of men ma^e 
the best heroes wlien called to arms. At any 
rate, I would rather be on his side than against 
Iiim, when the young squire's fighting-time shall 
come." 

"I scarcely follow your figurative speech, sir," 
said Philippe Sourdet, with a hidden sneer in his 
bland tone of apology. " Does Mr. Monkton in- 
tend to join the ai-my, do I understand ?" 

"Certainly not, except figuratively, as you 
Siiid. He travels a good deal — he has but late- 
ly returned from the East — but he always enjoys 
Kingswood best of all. Ho loves the beautiful 
old place dearly ; and he is as much master here 
as the squire himself." 

In the mean time, Scot had descended to the 
hall, a great amusement as well as astonishment 
shining in his eyes as he advanced to where a 
small, middle-aged lady, with a colorless com- 
plexion and in a colorless dress, stood weeping 
silently, while she watched two footmen carrying 
a huge box into the hall, and while the station 
fly still waited before the door, looking veiy shab- 
by in the glare of the spring sunshine, ana in the 
midst of its splendid surroundings. Scot invol- 
untarily paused a moment in wonder at this un- 
expected arrival, and then a sudden recognition 
broke upon his face. 

"Aunt Michal I Wliat a surprise !" 

"Tell them where to take my box, Scot," said 
the little lady, drying her teara feebly, and laying 
a limp hand within his arm. " I am come." 

"So I see, Aunt Michal," returned Scot, with 
his pleasant laugh. "Mrs. Sutton will manage 
all about the boxes and things. And, Sutton, 
you hasten luncheon, and lay for the French — 
gentleman who is upstairs." As he spoke, he 
led his unexpected visitor into the room nearest 
which they had met, and stood opposite the couch 
on which she had sunk despondently. 

"I won't ask you any questions until you have 
rested, tunt," said Scot, at a loss as to his expect- 
ed mode of consolation. 

"Why should you ask any questions at all?" 
she cried, with unlooked-for vehemence. " I am 
come back — that's all." 



"And I am very glad to see you, Aunt Mi- 
chal," said the young squire, with reckless hospi- 
tality, "though I ought not to have slipped back 
into my boyish trick of calling you aunt, ought 
I ? Do you remember how it amused Mr. Haw- 
thorne?" 

"I remember nothing about him. And I'm 
your father's cousin now, as I was then, and your 
aunt," was the illogical retort, delivered in a flood 
of tears which seemed to be capable of disappear- 
ing as suddenly as they could be evoked. "I 
forget all about him. I'm come back Michal 
Windish, just as I went away." 

"But you went away Mrs.' Hawthorne, "laugh- 
ed Scot, "in an open bridal carnage, with slip- 
pers falling round it, and handfuls of rice cling, 
ing to your wedding bonnet and to my cousin 
Hawthorne's long beard." 

"I hate rice — and slippers," Miss Michal an- 
nounced, in a tone almost bordering on cheer- 
fulness, "and I've done with Luke Hawthorne. 
He's done no harm — ^}'ou needn't look such a 
question — but we just found that, * like the pair 
that tell the weather, wo could never live togeth- 
er.' Thank goodness I remembered I'd another 
home ; so I came to it. That's nil." 

"From where. Aunt Michal ?" 

"I forget; it was three thousand miles away. 
Will luncheon soon be ready ?" 

"But—" 

"Don't question me, Scot. You don't look 
rude and inquisitive, but I won't answer any 
questions even from you. I am Miss Windish, 
as I was during the five-and-thirty years I lived 
here before ; and I won't put it into your power 
to answer any interfering questions, nor oblige 
you to tell a falsehood for my sake." 

" But I was going to say, would it not be wiser 
to keep the name by which, for fifteen years, we 
have all known you ?" 

"I'm tired ot* it," was the brisk retort; "it 
always was hideous. I like Windish best, and I 
don't see why I shouldn't claim my own old 
property. There, we've done with that subject 
now ; don't mention Luke again, nor that unfort- 
unate occurrence of the rice and slippers. He 
wasn't to blame — nobody was to blame, except 
you ; you were his best man, and took him to the 
church. You were but a lad, of course, but yx>u. 
might have known better." 

"At any rate. Aunt Michal," said Scot, detect- 
ing an under -current of self-reproach in every 
tone, whether defiant or dejected, "my father 
will be delighted to find you here when he re- 
turns.lK 

A prompt burst of tears greeted this polite ob- 
seiTation. 

"Delighted!" she sobbed, laying vehement 
hold on this new grievance. " How can he be 
delighted ? Who is ever likely to be delighted 
by seeing me? But" (more cheerfully) "I'd 
nowhere else to go, so I came here. I shall fit 
into my old place presently ; but I've been un- 
used to' this life lately, Scot, and the house seems 
so enormous, and so full of servants. But still," 
she added, with a satisfied glance down the suite 
of magnificent drawing-rooms, "I'm sure I shall 
find enough to do in keeping the rooms neat. I 
can actually see two pianos open — and look at 
all those mathematical instruments thrown ou 
that mosaic table!" 

"How do you know they were thrown, Aunt 
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Michal?" asked Scot, pleasantly. "But see — 
here is Mrs. Sutton, to show you to your rooms ; 
she evidently remembers you." 

**I will thank you now," said Miss Windish, 
standing, small and weak, before the portly figure 
of the housekeeper, " to drop that name by which 
you have falsely addressed me, my good woman. 
I remember you as Mrs. Sutton, you remember 
me as Miss Windish. ■ I entirely forget what has 
accurred since then, and so do you. That's all." 

"I understand, ma'am," returned the house- 
keeper, prudently avoiding her young master's 
laughing eyes. 

In less than half an hour Miss Windish, with 
no trace of her three thousand miles' jouiiiey, sat 
just in her old place at the long dining-table — a 
little neiTous, as *if the scene and position were 
unfamiliar to her, but with such a struggle 
against the betrayal of this fact that only shrewd 
eyes could have detected it ; but, then, the eyes 
round the table that day were shrewd. 

The dining-room at Kingswood, even during 
this midday meal, was a scene of luxury and 
pomp, far more novel to Monsieur Sourdet than 
it could be to Miss Windish, even after a fifteen 
years' absence. The richness and beauty of the 
fumiture and appointments, the delicacies of the 
table and rarity of the wines — in fact, the splen- 
dor and profusion of every thing — caused the 
Frenchman a feeling oddly compounded of both 
envy and self-gratulation ; and minute after min- 
ute his manner grew more painfully obsequious, 
while the well-trained servants wondered curious- 
ly why this strange man had not been left to 
lunch alone. 

*'Have you finished your examination of the 
pictures, Monsieur Sourdet?" inquired Scot, 
pleasant and genial in his character of host, 
though his whole nature recoiled from this man ; 
** and are you not tired of it ?" 

**I should never be tired of such occupation, 
Mr. Monkton ; and just as you spoke I was about 
to ask you if I might see the family photogi^aphs. 
You have some very valuable ones, I have heard." 

A cloud gathered on Scot Monkton's brow. 
Did his cousin's letter oblige hipi to show this 
man private family property? He would do 
much for Stanley Monkton, because it was so 
hard for him to have a healthv life between him- 
self and a fine estate which he might have inher- 
ited ; but still he surelv need not do that. 

*' You must be veiy fond of studying family 
portraits," he said, idly. 

**Ybu must be very clever at it," obser^•ed 
Miss Windish, her light eyes fixed upon the 
IVenchman's face with no expression at all, 
though he stirred uncomfortably under their 
gaze; "very clever, indeed, to have recognized 
me from a poor portrait taken thirty years ago." 

"I could not mistake you, madam," he an- 
swered, with a bow. "And it is a favorite study 
of mine, Mr. Motikton." 

*'It must be," remarked the young secretary, 
addressing Scot, "for Monsieur Sourdet has al- 
lowed me to understand that he has spent two 
years in this study among the English gentry." 

"Then have you not discovered, "asked Scot, 
" that the English gentry — like the English peas- 
antry — like to possess one or two little articles 
of property which they may call exclusively their 
own ?" 

I hope my ignorance may be excusable," re- 



joined the Frenchman, with a tightening of his 
heavy lips, " on the plea that I am not myself an 
Englishman. I have the misfortune to be a na- 
tive of the Alps, upon the French side." 

Miss Windish raised her round, light eyes once 
more. 
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Then perhaps," she questioned, deliberately, 
" you know San Kemo ?" 

" Intimately." As he answered, he drew his 
napkin slowly across his lips, looking down upon 
his plate the while. "No spot in the world is 
more familiar to me ; the first five - and - twenty 
years of my life were passed in that neighbor- 
hood." 

"And the second five-and-twenty have not ob- 
literated its memory ?'* 

Scot cut off his aunt's speech hastily. What 
right had she to make a guess, however true a 
one, at the age of his guest ? 

"What do you think of this neighborhood, 
Monsieur Sourdet ?" 

"I think it perfect. As I came from the sta- 
tion, I noticed one picturesque house on your 
estate, Mr. Monkton, in which the masons and 
carpenters were at work. It is about to be ten- 
anted, I presume. It is a beautiful spot lor any 
one to have chosen." 

"It is the Kingswood Dower House," ex- 
plained Scot, " and it is let again to an old ten- 
ant who occupied it many years ago — Colonel 
Egerton, Aunt Michal." 

"I remember," put in Miss Windish, in a slow 
tone. " He had the Dower House when he was 
home from the Cape on sick-leave, with his sec- 
ond wife. He had a son in the anny, who kept 
the house on for a time after his father left." 

"Yes; and now Colonel Egerton will have 
with him only the daughter of his second wiffe, 
a little girl he left behind in London, if you rec- 
ollect — a little girl, I say, but I suppose she must 
be seventeen or eighteen now. He was so glad 
to find he could have the old house again. He 
is leaving the army now." 

" Young Egerton was a Royal Engineer, I re- 
member. Where is he ?" 

"You must ask the colonel," said Scot; but 
even his aunt could see that he pui-posely turned 
aside the question. 

"You don't remember Arthur Egerton?" she 
said, snappishly. 

"Why, of course I do. Aunt Michal. Recol- 
lect, I am nearly thirty." 

"In your grade, Mr. Monkton," said the 
Frenchman, with a smile, "age can be no se- 
cret, can it ? That is one of the penalties of 
riches." 

The long, luxurious meal had come to an end 
now, and directly Miss Windish rose from the ta- 
ble. Monsieur Sourdet took his leave. As soon 
as ever he had left the grand old house behind, 
and Scot's pleasant high-bred tones could be 
heard no longer, a certain air of relief was evi- 
dent both in the face and figure of the French- 
man ; his bearing relaxed, and the suave smile 
gave place to one of reckless cunning. 

"Yet the young swell gave me a first-rate 
dinner," he said, as if finishing a thought aloud ; 
" the best dinner I ever eat — that had a gi*ace 
before it. He's lavish in eveiy thing else ; we 
shall see about the money presently." 

It was by no meana the dv:^^\. ^w xa "^x*^ 
statiotv \nVv\qVv "Mlw.^Y'Kax^Wix^^x.^vvs. v^k^sx"^. Vc^ 
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had turned aside from the high-road, nnd was 
following the naiTOw field-path which, for a lit- 
tle space, skirted the famous woods behind Kings- 
wood. Leaving the woods then, he came [)rcs- 
ently upon a cottage which stood by itself upon 
the slope, a row of slender poplars behind it, and 
a neat little garden in front. Against the door 
of this cottage lounged a man whom Monsieur 
Sourdet appeared to recognize in a moment. 
With a resumption of that smile which for a 
time he had laid aside, he pushed open the nar- 
row gate, and addressed this man with a famil- 
iaiity which totally failed in its attempt at ease. 

''I tia.\e called in, as I said I would, to thank 
yon for your guidance this morning. As you 
remarked, it is not difficult for a man to find his 
way to Kingswood." 

*'No, it takes up a deal too much of the coun- 
ty—so I think." 

"You are right," returned the Frenchman, 
blandly. "The mother country should be more 
equally divided among her sons. I want to ask , 
you to be my pilot once again." 

The man — a coai^e-featured, broad-built fel- 
low, with a moody scowl upon his face, and a 
sa^dous inclination for the support of the door- 
post — stared incredulously at these words; but 
the look changed to one of surly satisfaction when 
Philippe Sourdet took a flask from his pocket, and 
proposed that they should refresh themselves be- 
fore starting, if glasses and water were obtainable. 

The man turned and led the way into the cot- 
tage, and, as Sourdet followed, a woman rose 
from a seat at the window, and mioved toward 
the door. The Frenchman's eyes followed her, 
partly in admiration, partly in sui*prise — the ex- 
quisite neatness of her hair and dress being, even 
in his eyes, so out of place in the home of this 
ruffian, who had to-day comjjleted his tenth term 
of imprisonment. 

* * Go back I " he shoQted . "No sneakin' awny ! 
Yon needn't speak ; nobody wants to hear ye ; 
but you'll just stay theer. When a man has 
purty things of his own, he likes to be able to see 
'em, and feel he owns 'em." 

"Perhaps your wife," said Sourdet, with a 
smile, as the young woman went silently back to 
her seat, and he studied the pretty outlines of 
her figure, and the sad droop of her head in its 
prim white cap, "will kindly prove herself as 
useful as she is ornamental, Wakeley, and pro- 
vide us with water and glasses ?" 

"D'ye hear?" called Wakeley, without ad- 
dressing his wife by name. And she rose and 
set what he wanted on the table. Every thing 
was so spotlessly clean in the little cottage that 
the men, as they sat and drank there, looked like 
two huge blots, which would leave their stain for- 
ever on its whiteness. 

"An overbearing despot, I'll wager. He 
looked as if he'd as soon march a tenant off to 
jail as he'd send a horse to be shod. I can quite 
underetand your determination to pay him out 
for this Last detention." 

So Sourdet answered the question as to wheth- 
er, he had seen young Monkton ; and Anna 
Wakeley raised her head slightly as she listened, 
though her needle never halted in its task. 

"Only wait till I get the chance!" was the 
rough retort. "Theer's plenty about as 'ate 
him as well as me, only they want a leader. 
You\e no cause to love nim, 1 s'pose." 



"Indeed, no!" laughed Sourdet, rubbing liis 
hands softly. "But after my next inter>-iew I 
shall be able to tell you more. At any rate, he 
ought not to be allowed to tread upon his ten- 
ants' necks." 

"I'll stop that some day," muttered Oliver 
Wakeley, morosely. 

liis wife rose suddenly from her seat at the 
window, and came between them. 

"I don't know who yon are," she said, ad- 
dressing the Frenchman, "nor why you come 
here ; but you shall not utter such words uncon- 
tradicted in my hearing ! The young squire of 
Kingswood is loved, and not hated, by his ten- 
ants. Ask them — ask any one of them M'ho is 
not a poacher, and a — Ask any one on all the 
estate, except ray own husband. Tiie young 
squire is a brave, generous, friendly gentleman, 
and they all know it, and are proud to say it. 
He stand on the necks of his tenants! Go away, 
and tell those falsehoods where they will be be- 
lieved ! My husband hardly knows what he is 
saying to-day ; but you know, and so I will not 
hear you." 

"Be more gracious; do be more gracious," 
pleaded Sourdet, with a sneer on his lips. 
"Your tantrums are not so becoming as your 
demure mood over there ; though the color im- 
proves your face — by Jupiter, it does! There, 
there, be calm, and sit down again. Your hus- 
band is perfectly sober, and a veiT sensible fellow 
— so sensible that, if you don't take care, he will 
be terribly angry with you." 

"Angiy!" cried the man, his half-drunken 
ferocity roused by this hint. "If you don't 
mind yer own business, my girl, we'll soon know 
who's master. D'ye think I don't know who • 
sent me to jaiL?" 

"/do," returned the woman, steadily; "you 
have yourself to thank. Honest men don't lodge 
in jail three or four times a year, as you used to 
do before you came to live here. To pretend it 
was the squire's fault! Why, Mr. Mpnkton 
pardoned you the first time ! Do you forget ?" 

" Men don't forget this sort o' thing, anyway," 
was the sullen retort. 

"You are right," assented Sourdet, promptly. 
"I never could either forgive or forget such 
treatment." 

Dropping her eyes slowly from his face, Anna 
Wakeley tunied away, and took her seat and her 
work again. When the men rose to leave, Sour- 
det asked her a question suddenly. 

" Have you a bedroom to spare in this neat 
little cottage?" 

"Bedroom? Yes," put in her husband, ea- 
gerly, while her head was still bent over her work. 
" She knows as we've one to spare. D'ye want 
it?" 

"Not to-night; but — presently. May I con- 
sider it mine, Mrs. Wakeley ?" 

She raised her eyes with one appealing glance 
at her husband. 

" No, no !" she cried. " Harm may come of 
it, Oliver. Tell him, no." • 

The man made one step forward, with his hand 
raised, as if he would strike her. Even Sourdet 
shrunk back a little. , But bravely and calmly she 
stood before her husband, and his unsteady hand 
fell to his side again. 

" You'll do as I make ye, anyway," he matter- 
ed, as he turned away. 
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** Then we will consider that settled," said the 
Frenchman, kissing his hand to Anna Wakeley, 
smiling to see the silent pain upon her face, while 
lier head bent lower and lower over her work. 
**And don't be fanciful, my good girl, or hai-m 
may come of it." 



CHAPTER II. 



When Monsieur Sonrdet had taken his de- 
parture from Kingswood, Miss Windish followed 
Scot to the open hall-door, where he stood whis- 
tling softly to himself, and wondering whether 
his aunt would rest this afternoon, and leave him 
free for a ride ; for what but a gallop could scat- 
ter the unpleasant reminiscences of Monsieur 
Philippe Sourdet, and afford him an escnpe from 
feminine tears? It was just as he had decided 
to make a struggle for it that Miss Windish 
touched him on the shoulder with two weak fin- 
gers. 

'*He might just as well have chosen another 
day," she whined, her round eyes profusely flood- 
ed. " Whv should he have come just the day I 
came ?" 

"And, on the other hand. Aunt Michal, why 
should he not ?" 

'* Don't smile about it, Scot," fretted Miss 
Michal, with a sudden change from damp en- 
treatv to dry petulance. *' I don't like the look 
of it." 

*' Don't be superstitious. Aunt Michal. Su- 
perstition is such bosh." 

"I am superstitious, Scot. I've seen so much 
that no wonder I'm superstitious." 

"But you'll see so much more," said Scot, 
composedly, '* that your wonder will bo that you 
ever could have been superstitious. Aunt Michal." 

"Scot," whispered Miss Windish, with broken 
utterance, "I'm certain he had a motive for 
coming here — I'm certain of it — and a motive in 
every question he asked." 

" Of course he had. People always have." 

"Wasn't his complexion awfully saturnine?" 

"And his * motive' was to show it us, you 
mean ?" 

"There are lots of priceless paintings here," 
murmured Miss Windish, in an aggrieved tone ; 
" but you know, as well as I do, that he made no 
remarks upon those. He was much more inter- 
ested in you and your relations than in any art- 
ist, living or dead." 

"And preferred Michal Angela to Michael 
Angelo, eh? To tell the truth, aunt," added 
Scot, as he drew his cigar-case from his pocket, 
"I've had suflScient of that Franca-Englishman 
for to-day; and if you haven't, I hope you'll 
think him over while you rest. Yon must'need 
a good rest now, I'm sure ; but I hope I shall 
see you at dinner. We dine, just as we used to 
do, at half- past seven." 

"I don't like to be left. I dare say there's 
nothing for me to do all over the house.'* 

"Then come with me, "proposed Scot, with a 
spasm of self-denial. 

"Well, that is inconsiderate," returned Miss 
Michal, brisklv, " when I haven't even unpack- 

"Then good-bye," laaghed Scot, raising his 
hat. 



He went slowly down the marble steps, light- 
ing his cigar ; and ten minutes afterward he rode 
from the stable-yard, across the park, to that por- 
tion of it which was open to the public, and at 
the farther end of which stood the Dower House. 
When he came from the wooded avenue, out into 
the open drive which, passing the fair stretch of 
lawn before the Dower House, led into the high- 
way, he became aware of the hurrying tre^d of 
horses behind him. Scot, knowing he should 
meet no strangers in his own park, drew bridle 
and waited. They were two young ladies, who 
rode up to him, with a groom in attendance ; yet 
Scot's eyes were quizzical rather than pleased 
when, after his greeting, he guided his little 
chestnut mare to walk beside them. 

"What an unexpected pleasure to have met 
you here, Mr. Monkton !" said the giri nearest to 
him. "Isn't it, Vi?" turning to appeal to her 
sister. 

"Very," assented Violet, without any misgiv- 
ings as to whether Scot would feel it natural to 
be unexpected in his own park. 

"If they would drop their bridle hands, and 
sit a little straighter, it would not so much mat- 
ter," Scot was musing to himself; but he only 
said aloud that it was a great pleasure to have 
met them. And he thought he meant it, too. 

Ever since young Mr. Levey and his sisters had 
bought an estate near Kingswood — which they 
named Osborne House, and made, both without 
and within, like a showy London villa — Scot had 
schooled himself to follow what he considered the 
dictates of his conscience (people were given to 
say, even then, that Scot Monkton had rather a 
peculiar conscience), and accept genially the right 
hand of fellowship held out to him so persistently 
by the wealthy son and daughters of a Jew usu- 
rer, whose father and grand^ther had been usu- 
rers before him. But though, to all appearance, 
his effort was a complete success, Scot could not 
help it that their conduct and conversation grated 
so often upon his senses, or that their shallow 
and paraded polish was all hot repugnant to him, 
as a sturdy English gentleman, thorough in all he 
said or did. 

It was an evident fact that Bernard Levey 
tiied to form himself upon the model of the 
young squire of Kingswood; but the attempt 
was an ignoble failure, and it was better for Mr. 
Levey that it should be so. In his own line, as 
a well-meaning, well-dressed young man, with a 
hundred tastes, and very little proficiency, and 
possessing a pious hon-or of two things which 
were somewhat at variance with the practices 
of his ancestors— soiled hands, and a dislike of 
spending the coin of the realm — Bemai-d Levey, 
as master in his spick-and-span mansion, was a 
small lion in his way. But when he openly be- 
trayed any imitation of Scot Monkton he became 
amusingly ridiculous. It was said that Beiiah 
was the name his parents had given him when 
his white, aquiline features had been very much 
smaller, and surrounded by a broad cap-border ; 
but that on attaining years of discretion he had 
discarded this Hebrew prasnomen, and assumed 
one more congenial to his position as a member 
of the landed gentry of England. It was said, 
with equal truth, that the floral appellations of 
Rose and Violet had been at the same time ap- 
propriated by his sisters, in preference to tVssMfc. 
of Susannah tm,d §«x«:\^\i^ ^\i\0cv^^iV^^\5«Bo. 
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known to the friends of their early youth ; but, 
though Scot had laughed over this legend, won- 
dering which sister was Susannah and which 
Sarai, he always acknowledged to himself that 
they had acted wisely in their generation. 

**It is so pleasant to have you at home again, 
Mr. Monkton," observed Miss Levey. **We 
found it so dull to ride or drive every day, and 
never meet any body worth meeting all those 
months, didn't we, Vi ?" 

"Very. Are you yourself glad to be at home, 
Mr. Monkton ?" 

** Something like love for the old place brought 
me home, Miss Levey." 

** But I'm afraid you will be going off again 
soon ?" 

** Of course. 

* Sated with home, of wife and children tired, 

The restlesis soul is driven abroad to ronm — 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet uanght admired, 
The restless boqI is driveu to wauder home V " 

"But why mention a wife and children, Mr. 
Monkton," inquired Violet, raising her eyebrows, 
** when you have none, you know?" 

"I declare," laugh^ Scot, "that fact never 
struck me so forcibly before." 

** I fear you will be going up to London pres- 
ently," observed Rose Levey, apparently address- 
ing her horse. 

" I go on Saturday, but only to meet my fa- 
ther. I may go up again, later on in the season." 

"I am selfish enough to hope you will not — 
aren't you, Vi ? There is so very little society 
here, and Bernard does not intend to take a 
house in town yet." 

Now, Scot Monkton knew, as well as they 
themselves knew, that London was objectionable 
to the Leveys, from the fact of their father's call- 
ing being so well known there ; and that it was 
only after having, through four successive sea- 
sons, tried, and failed, to enter the charmed lim- 
its of ** town society," that they had brought them- 
selves to be content with a rural spot, where they 
fancied their antecedents wrapped in a vague and 
aristocratic mystery. But, though he knew this, 
Scot only answered pleasantly that they would 
have a little extra society when Colonel Egerton 
and his daughter came. They had reached then 
the entrance gates at the Dower House, and they 
had paused almost involuntarily to watch the men 
at work. 

*'Miss Egerton will simply be a school-girl," 
remarked Miss Levey. "We have heard that 
she is still at school. As we rode past here this 
morning," she added, presently, with the inquisi- 
tiveness that belongs to a shallow, jealous nature, 
" we saw the station fly going up to Kingswood ; 
didn't we, Vi ?" 

"I dare say," returned Scot, readily; "an 
aunt of mine came home from abroad." 

"Unexpectedly?" 

" She is a relation, and one always expects re- 
lations to turn up at any moment ; else what's 
the good of being a relation ?" 

"Wo will call upon her," said Violet, leaning 
across her sister, and exhibiting a row of large 
white teeth. "See," she added, as at this mo- 
ment they caught sight of a figure walking direct- 
ly toward them, beyond the gardens of the Dow- 
er Honse. "It is Miss Chamberlain. Isn't it 
comical to see the airs she puts on ? You would 
think she was the lady superior of some holy 



sisterhood, and thought us all too wicked to talk 
to. Now, isn't it really absuixl, Mr. Monkton, 
that she and her brother should shut themselves 
up at Comely Place, as if they were too precious 
to mix with the vulgar herd ?" 

"I think, perhaps, "said Scot, in his pleasant, 
idle tones, " that, as a rule, people are the best 
judges of their own affairs. So I need not trou- 
ble you with my opinion, nor will I trouble Miss 
Chamberlain with it ; though, if you will excuse 
me, I will meet her across the garden here." 

After they had parted from him, with smiles 
and hand-shakes, the sisters looked after Scot, un- 
til they saw him dismount and join Miss Cham- 
berlain on foot, the bridle of his horse over his 
arm. Then they walked their tall horses along 
the turnpike road, and wondered what Scot Monk- 
ton could see in that gloomy Margaret Chamber- 
lain to make him always treat her so deferen- 
tially. 

"I did not mean to startle you, Margaret," 
Scot said, as, with his left hand, he opened a lit- 
tle gate leading into the lawn, and with his right 
took here. "I saw you were coming to the 
Dower House, and I was coming too." 

It was such a different tone from that in which 
he had addressed his late companions — a tone so 
true and kind, and full of heart-felt sympathy. 

"Yes, I was really on my way to the Dower 
House," said Margaret Chamberlain, a faint blush 
rising in her grave face : she was a woman of 
eight-and-twent}^, and the blush was not quick to 
mount now. 

" We shall both be glad to have the old house 
occupied again, sha'n't we, Margaret ? Especial- 
ly by Colonel Egerton and his little girl ; because 
he and his son used to be such friends of ours." 

"She will not even remember her step-broth- 
er?" Margaret said the words as if they were 
a question, looking up almost anxiously into the 
young man's face, her own paling, and a ^low, 
nervous motion stirring her hands as they hung 
before her ; while the two friends sauntered on 
through the neglected garden, the fresh young 
beauty of the spring afternoon around them, the 
tangled flowers at their feet, and the lowering 
sun bnghtening the poplar buds above them. 

" Hardly," smiled Scot ; " but I hope she will 
remind us of him ; and I hope she will be your 
friend, Margaret." 

"I — I was thinking, as I came along," she 
said, the faint color again in her cheeks, "how 
much pleasanter it will be for you to have neigh- 
bors here." 

" But a man ought to be independent of his 
neighbors," the young man rejoined, with a laugh. 
"How is Steven?" 

"Very well," she answered, softly, while a 
great earnestness shone in her raised eyes. " He 
has walked to Minton to-day." 

"Really! Then I will ride to meet him." 
The words were light enough, but th» eyes that 
met Margaret's gave a steadfast answering glance, 
which brought to her lips a smile of real pleasure 
which was very rare there. 

"Oh, Margaret," cried Scot, before he parted 
from her, after walking with her to her own 
home, "Aunt Michal has come back ; and please 
remember she has come back in her old name, 
too. She will be so pleased if you seem to have 
forgotten all about her husband. Can you re- 
member her at all ?" 
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*< Oh yes ; and my old wonder why she should 
hare been named after Saul's daughter. Is she 
changed ?" 

**Her eyes are a little more moist, and her 
voice a little sharper. Poor Cousin Michal !" 

" She will be very happy at Kingswood," said 
Margaret, without proffering a call, as the Misses 
Levey had done, though Scot's confidence had 
been so different to her. Then they parted, 
Margaret turning slowly out of the spring sun- 
shine, and Scot riding on to the county town. 

The dressing-bell had long ceased <o clang its 
summons through the house when he dismount- 
ed at Kingswood and hurried into the hall. 

"I must just try if I remember the melody," 
he said to himself, passing on to the library ; ^* I 
shall have time." 

But in the library, before his eyes had fallen 
upon his comet, another object arrested them — 
Miss Windish, sitting very upright upon a couch, 
in a little oasis of neatness, and in profuse and 
doleful tears. 

** You've been lonely. Aunt Michal !" exclaim- 
ed Scot, with genuine sympathy. "I've been a 
bear. Never mind, we shall be all right to-mor- 
row. We'll have parties, and all sorts of things. 
We'll get plenty of excitement for you. What 
fihall come first — a dinner, or croquet, or a pic- 
nic, or a dance ! Yes, that will do, won't it?" 

Miss Michnl's teara fell faster, and Scot puz- 
zled his brains for another suggestion. 

"What ever makes you cry. Aunt Michal?" 
be asked at last, as a new idea. 

** The house is so large," she sobbed, " and so 
beautiful, and so full of seiTants. There's — 
there's nothing for me to do." 

"Wait a day or two to rest, and you'll find 
j)lenty to do after that," smiled Scot, gi*eat]y re- 
lieved. "I'm afraid we can't remedy the size 
of the house just at present ; but you'll soon feel 
tliat it's not an inch too large." 



CHAPTER IIL 



It was four o'clock in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and the London mail was due 
at Western Junction ; but even London mails 
are not unfrequently overdue, and so the would- 
be passengers, though they chafed impatiently at 
the delay, wore no anxiety upon their faces ; and 
not one turned back, at that last moment, with a 
presage of evil at his heart. Four -seventeen, 
and the train had been due at four. One of the 
■would -be passengers, who had testily grudged 
the seventeen wasted minutes, was a tall, elderly 
gentleman, whose luggage, at the farther end of 
the platform-, was guarded by a servant in lively, 
and whose papers were in the charge of an unliv- 
eried servant who waited within his master's call. 
Four -forty! The impatient traveler glanced 
again at the station clock, and, discrediting it, 
consulted his own watch ; then he turned into 
the telegraph-office, and, drawing a printed form 
before him, dipped his pen into the ink, and 
wrote : 

"Robert Monkton Western Junction to Scot Monk- 
ton Grosvcnor Place 4*40 and the mail not in Due at 
4-0 Confonnd it Don't send to meet me These 
laggard trains are never to he relied on '' 



The ink was exhausted, as well as the matter 
in hand. Slowly, as if he would have liked to 
think of something to add, to employ another 
minute of this waiting time, Squire Monkton 
raised his eyes and looked round the ofiice, listen- 
ing the while for the tokens of an approaching 
train, while his eyes fell idly on a young man who, 
standing near, was himself penning a telegram. 
Gradually, and because he had nothing to do, the 
squire allowed his interest to become lazily cen- 
tred in this young man. He was sickly — that 
fact was betrayed equally by his thin hands and 
the heavy comforter he wore this spring after- 
noon ; and he was poor — that fact was betrayed 
equally by his threadbare coat and the intense 
and concentrated anxiety with which he counted 
and recounted the words in his telegram, as if 
it were difficult, though necessary, to keep with- 
in the twenty. Poor and weak, hard-worked and 
tired, perhaps ; yet scarcely more than Scot's age. 
And, then, to picture Scot ! At that very mo- 
ment, most likely, driving his four beautiful sor- 
rels in liotten Row, his the very finest turn-out 
— horses, drag, and servants, altogether — in the 
park, and he certainly one of the finest young 
fellows, as well as the best whip. Such a favor- 
ite, too ! Was any other father ever made so 
proud by the glances bestowed upon his son, or 
the words of praise lavished upon him ? — and — 
But what had led him into this long mental 
glance at Scot ? Nothing, after all, but a practi- 
cal glance at that lank young figure in the black 
suit, still poring over the written message, and 
still nervously trying to compress what he needed 
to sav. 

"What a pity," ruminated the squire, "to be 
obliged to look so hard at a sixpence before yon 
can part with it! It's a new experience. I 
never imagined that any one counted the words 
in a telegram, except the clerk who is pat here 
to do it." 

"Will you tell me if *post-ofiice' would be 
called two words ?" 

The squii'e's attention had been sufficiently ex- 
cited to induce him to wait and listen, when the 
young man raised his head to ask this question 
of the telegraph clerk. Even before the words 
were all uttered, his pleasant, kindly eyes had 
filled with a keen intentness which was quite new 
to them. 

The clerk answered, and the j'oung man bent 
to his writing again ; but the squire's telegram 
lay unfinished, and he stood waiting still, and, 
to all appearance, listening still. He fancied he 
had waited a long hour so, when the young man 
at last rose to an upright posture, and, raising 
his hat for a few moments, drew a small cotton 
handkerchief across his foreliead. The fingers 
of the squire's left hand, which lay upon his 
telegram, closed and opened again with a con- 
vulsive spasm, but he did not move from his 
leaning attitude ; though when at last the clerk 
asked if he had completed his message, he turned , 
and answered, with a laugh, that he supposed he 
had said sufficient. 

" One-and-sixpence, sir." 

The squire put down a half-sovereign. 

"I can not wait for the change," he said, 
speaking genially t^ the young man beside .him. 
"Will you oblige 4ne by allowing the clerk to 
consider that that half-soverei^csv ^^^^^ "^^^ ^'csox 
telegram, too*i T:\v«v^'^ xcv-j \x^\^. ^v^v«y^'K«^sa» 
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are great nuisances, aren't they?" And he left 
the office before the young man could answer. 

Deep in thought, and apparently as uncomfort- 
able as if he were conscious of a mean action, 
Mr. Monkton sauntered along the platform, until 
the long-expected train entered the station at last, 
'and his valet, knowing how impatient he had 
been, hunied up to him. 

** Put the things in," said the squire, composed- 
ly, while his eyes wandered beyond his sei^vant's 
face, keenly and watchfully ; *' there's no hurry." 

He was passing a second-class carriage as he 
spoke, and suddenly he paused, taking out his 
pocket-book, and pretending to examine the pa- 
pers it contained; while his valet walked on, 
without seeing a young man advance to the door 
of this second-class carriage. 

**The train has arrived at last," said Squire 
Monkton^, cheerily, though still with that observ- 
ant look into the sickly face. '^ Just look at that 
clock. Four-forty-nine, isn't it? I shall write 
to the Times about this ; and, as I've called your 
attention to the hour, and may have occasion to 
call a witness to the irregularity, would you oblige 
me with your card ?" 

Only those who knew Robert Monkton's usual 
easy tones could have detected the suppressed 
anxiety of the present ones ; and the young man, 
guessing nothing of this, answered — without a 
thought beyond the words — that he had no card, 
and (with the color rising in his worn face) that 
no testimony of his would be of any value. 

**Are you going on to town?" asked the 
squire, just as if the voice of this stranger en- 
thralled him, while his eyes were riveted upon his 
face. 

"No, sir," the young man answered, with 
hardly any appearance of surprise; "only as far 
as Redlev." 

"Ohf" 

Then Mr, Monkton was summoned hniTiedly 
to his place — the dilatory train might have had a 
notion of making up for lost time — and his sei*v- 
nnts, expressing mutual surprise at their mas- 
ter's conduct, took their seats together in a sec- 
ond-class carriage. As the train left the station, 
he leaned forward from his comer to address a 
man who had entered the carriage after him, and 
was his only companion." 

" Will you tell me what time this train reaches 
Redley ?" 

"You'd better look in *Bradshaw,*" was the 
polite retort. 

"Unfortunately," said the squire, in his court- 
eous way, "I have no *Bradshaw' with me." 

No answer, and the train rolled on to its next 
stopping -place, when MRMonkton's valet ap- 
peared at the door of the caniage, and, touching 
his hat, asked if his master wanted any thing. 

"Yes," was the testy reply; "send James to 
ask what time this train reaches Redley, and how 
long it stops there." 

"The train reaches Redley at eight-ten, sir," 
said the footman, a minute afterward, " and stays 
three or four minutes." 

The squire settled himself back in his comer, 
his papers unopened, and the very presence of his 
companion forgotten. 

Since the appearance of the servants, though, 
this companion had felt more inclined to con- 
tinue the conversation he had nipped so sudden- 
ly ; but now the squire showed no inclination for 



even a word. Once he roused himself suddenly, 
looked at his watch, and then took up a paper, 
and folded it to read. Rutin a few moments it 
dropped upon his knee again, and he was once 
more buried in thought. 

"We shall be at Redley now in twenty min- 
utes* time," remarked the squire's companion, 
trying again to break the long hours of silence 
as they sped on through the silent ttvilight land- 
scape. "We've done a good deal toward mak- 
ing up for lost time. Our pace is a good five- 
and-forty Bfiles an hour." 

The squire nodded thoughtfully. 

"Thanks," he said; "but I'm going on to 
London." 

"I ktiow this incline well ; and a rather sharp 
one it is," continued the man, as he took off his 
hat and put his head through the window. * * Hal- 
loo ! Are they trying to slacken speed here ? Is 
it — By Heaven, there's something wrong!" 

He came over to the squire's window, and 
leaned from it ; savagely, but quite unconscious- 
1}', pushing back ISIr. Monkton as he did so. 
From this window he could see for some little 
distance along the double line of rails down the 
curs'e, and in one moment he must have seen 
what awaited them. White as death, he stag- 
gered back, and threw himself at full length upon 
the floor of the carriage. 

Half bewildered, in this waking from his long 
meditation, the squire rose, and looked out into 
the twilight. On the second line of rails, and a 
little in advance, stood, or seemed to stand, an 
engine and tender ; and through the stream which 
poured from the funnel in the sudden slackening 
of speed could be plainly seen a man upon the 
step of the engine, waving his arm with that fran- 
tic gesture of warning which is always so terribly 
freighted with despair. 

But the watching eyes saw more than this. 
Directly in front of the passenger train as it 
rolled smoothly on — and only a few yards away, 
now that the cuiTe in the incline had revealed it 
— a row of empty wagons lay, overturned across 
the line along which sped the passenger train. 

After 9 few moments, the engine of the Lon- 
don mail was, with one horrible shock, turned 
aside. Breaking loose, it dashed up the em- 
bankment, paused one moment like a rearing 
horse, and then fell backward on the carnages. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Just beyond reach of the dust which flies from 
Richmond bridge on summer days, a large red 
house stood on the bank above the river. The 
ivy clustered round its low windows, and Father 
Thames, in his brightest mood, kissed its lawn as 
he went past. The room behind those two long 
windows in the centre was called the school-room 
still, though, of the seven little heads that used to 
bend above their lessons there, six were lying un- 
der the walls of the church behind the house, and 
the one remaining was a man's head, grave and 
thoughtful. But to him, even yet, the old school- 
room was a favorite retreat, as there he could be 
safe from interraption in his one pet pursuit ; and 
on that Saturday afternoon he was following it 
with all his heart and sonl, though not alone in 
the old school-room to-day. 
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This pleasant house at Richmond was the home 
of a shrewd and well - known London solicitor, 
who, through all his home bereavements, had 
])assed his life between his offices tn Gray's Inn 
Square and this old Richmond house. The name 
upon those office -doors had never been altered 
since two youn^ brothere, starting in life, them- 
selves watched it painted, in proud and happy 
anticipation of that wealthy hai*vest which only 
one was to be left to reap. And clients to whom 
this double name, " T. & C. Bmdford," had be- 
come as familiar, as the dial on the chapel oppo- 
site, had by degrees grown stanch in the belief 
that the lawyer who was ever alone in the office 
had been the elder of the brothers. But there 
was a legend in the Inns of Court that once a 
client, in an evil spirit of curiosity — for who could 
need sounder advice than Mr. Bradford was will- 
ing to give them ? — had been led into a reference 
to the second initial on the door, and begged Mr. 
Bradford " to consult his brother Charles." 

** Sir," remarked the lawyer, composedly, ^*/ 
am my brother Charles." 

And there were school - fellows of Kenneth 
Bradford's who asserted that even he did not 
know to which initial his father laid greater 
claim, as the letters which he received at schocl 
always concluded in the well-balanced terms, 
'* Your loving father, T. & C. Bradford." 

It was this sole remaining son of Mr. Brad- 
ford's who sat in the old school-room at Rich- 
mond on that Saturday afteraoon, deep in his 
pet pursuit; a young man of five-and-twenty, 
with a stoop in his tall figure, and a great rest- 
lessness, as well as thoughtfulness, in his narrow, 
intellectual face. With his pen in his hand, and 
a quantity of loose sheets of MS. on the table be- 
fore him, he was reading aloud to his companion 
all that he had written since that last holiday aft- 
ernoon wlien he had read her the opening of this 
wonderful tragedy, which, as she firmly believed, 
was to crown his grave, dai'k head with undying 
laurels. She sat opposite him at the table, her 
elbows resting on it, and her chin buried in her 
palms ; a slight girl, dressed in velveteen, with 
a bunch of snow-drops at her breast, her bright, 
fair hair hanging in heavy natural curls, one thick 
lock from each temple knotted lightly behind ; a 
girl with a face full of merriment, yet capable of 
intense tenderness ; a face which, though possess- 
ing no positive beauty, was yet winning beyond 
words in its ever-varying expressions, and the 
changing lights of sympathy and laughter in its 
lustrous eyes. 

So sat Doris Egerton upon that holiday Satur- 
day, listening while Kenneth read, 

"Entombed 1 with life all warm abont her henrt. 
Entombed I in darkuesa which no snn can pierce. 
The weight of night forever on those eyea 
Which have been stars to me — ^" 

"But, Ken," interrupted Doris, her eyes a lit- 
tle wider than usual, " isn't that very jerky lan- 
guage for a king's son ?" 

** I will improve it," said Kenneth, promptly 
dipping his pen into the ink. **What do you 
suggest, Doris ?" 

"Oh I pass it on, and read more," cried Doris, 
the veiy impersonation of eager attention. * * You 
can think of improvement afterward." 
^ So Kenneth gravely read on, until another ex- 
cited inteiTuption burst from his solitary listener. 
He looked up anxiously to i^cad its cause, and 
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smiled with pleasure to find that she had stopped 
him only to give vent to an exclamation of pride 
and delight. 

"Ken, that's beautiful! It is not a bit like 
real life, of course ; but, then, that oughtn't to be 
in a tragedy, ought it ?" 

** There is a real life of tragedy as well as of 
comedy, dear ; it should be true to that." 

** Then you must alter the whole play from the 
beginning," observed Doris, cheerfully. **But 
you can do that aftenvard ; go on now, please." 

Another scene was read through, and then 
Doris raised her head from her hands, and shook 
it gravely. 

"That won't do, Kenneth; you mustn't let 
him live. Every body dies in a tragedy — gener- 
ally on each other's graves." 

"They all die here, except Creo," explained 
Kenneth, anxiously ; " and Hemo does kill him- 
self on Antigone's grave." 

"That's right," said Doris, with evident re- 
lief; " then it will be a great tragedy. Go on." 

Another reading, and then it was Kenneth 
who made the interruption. 

"Doris, you know this speech of Antigone's 
when she hears her sentence — ^}'ou learned it long 
ago ; it was one of the first bits I wrote — I wish 
you would repeat it, and act it just as you ^hink 
it should be acted." 

"All right," said Doris, rising promptly. 
"Sentence me to be buried alive, that I may 
realize ray position !" 

So Kenneth pronounced sentence npon Doris, 
while she listened with her brows drawn, so in- 
tently following every word upon his lips that the 
ciy which broke from here, wlien they were all 
uttered, made Kenneth start with a sudden shock. 
The cry broke into a laugh. 

"Did you think it was reality. Ken?" she 
asked. "Why, I thought that was very tragic, 
and that you'd be so pleased." 

" I was startled for the moment," said Ken- 
neth, Sony now that he had interrupted her ; 
"you did it too well." 

" I didn't know that a part could be acted too 
well," rejoined Doris, quietly. " Ken, I expect 
I shall be veiy proud of you when a great burst 
of applause all over the theatre shows that 'An- 
tigone ' has been a triumph, and that its author 
has won his laurels." 

"But the applause may mean very little," said 
j Kenneth, thoughtfully, " and it may greet my 
play on its first night, yet leave me quite unsat- 
isfied in my desire for fame. Let me tell you 
how I dream of my first night, Doris. There is 
no noise among the yople, but the sorrow and 
the passion I have drawn find echoes in their 
hearts, and the love and truth touch some an- 
swering chord. Ah, Doris, just one sob in the 
breathless hush ; just one breath of glad relief ' -~ 
when the sorrow tums to joy ; just one token 
that the hearts among the audience answer to the 
passion on ^he stage — that I call fame. And I 
lie awake at night, and wonder when such fame 
as this will make my life complete." 

" I can imagine it," said Doris, softly ; " but, 
Kenneth, I have heard of men of genius who 
have wasted their lives in the pursuit of such 
fame as this ; and I think you would be happier, 
perhaps, if you could enjoy yourself more in a 
general sort of way, as I do, tocv<X^Si ^<5ivs.^^^ x>k!^ 
so clexcT, onA. ^o \fe\rWi^ ^^\N&\<v;^r 
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*'But, Doris, do you think any fame which 
my writing could bring would satisfy roe unless 



you shared it ?" 

*'And when that triumphant first night is 
over,*' remarked Doris, closing her ears to that 
last speech, 'Svhat form will fame take in the 
future?" 

"After that night," said Kenneth, very quiet- 
ly, .**none of my dreams go on." 

"Listen, Ken. Your chance of fame depends 
quite as much upon your actors as upon yourself. 
Don't ^et there be raving, but, in the height of 
his passion, let Hemo speak quite low, as if he 
would not let his passion all be roused — oh, you 
know what I mean ! Now, you recite Ilemo's 
liist words." 

"Stop!" she cried, interrupting him present- 
ly, with a curious look of pain upon her face. 
Then she threw back her head and smiled. " It 
was so sad, Ken ; it seemed real, even without 
the dress." 

"Does it need dress, then, to portray intense 
and poweiful thought ? Did not that one subtle 
action of yours (with the cry) mislead me, too ?" 

"Should not we two," said Doris, her eyes 
full of laughter, " be brilliant stars upon the 
British stage. Ken — if you. could be my public, 
and I could be yours ?" 

"Doris" — she was kneeling on a chair before 
the fire (for Kenneth liked a fire even when the 
sun was shining and the windows were open), 
and, as he spoke, he laid his hand softly on her 
hair — "no praise from the widest public in the 
world would content me, unless you were proud 
and content, too." 

" But your public wouldn't applaud and flatter 
me. Ken. Why should I be pleased about it ?" 
the girl asked, demurely. 

"Doris," he cried, and he closed his fingei*s 
on the hands which she had locked upon the 
hack of the chair on which she knelt, "you 
know what I mean ; you know that I can bear 
to think of no future for myself which you do not 
share." 

" It's a future a very long way off, then, is it ?" 

'*I am five-and- twenty," he said, in his quiet 
tones, "and you are eighteen now. Need I wait 
very long, Doris? I mean, of course, after I 
have won myself a name of which you may be 
j)roud." 

"I don't care about that," returned Doris, 
her grave eyes looking straight before her into 
the depths of the fire. "If one loves a person, 
I think one must love him almost better when 
the world is not exactly lying at his feet — ^per- 
haps even all the better if the world treads him 
under its feet." 

"A natural fancy for a generous and romantic 
<'hild," said Kenneth, with his grave, slow smile. 
"But you surelv can see the other side as plain- 
ly?" 

But Doris shook her head ; it was a subject 
about which she understood so little on that 
spring afternoon. 

" Well, and dearly as I love you, Doris, I shall 
not ask you to take a name which may be blot> 
ted with failure, or over which men may smile 
compassionately, recalling a poor dupe, who was 
a fancied poet. But," he urged, the warm color 
rising for a moment in his sallow cheeks, "you 
will promise that, with my success, I may win my 
wife. Make me the promise, darling ; just think 



then of the joy for me of that first night of my 
tragedy. But you can hardly understand it, dear 
— I think no woman could; it seems sometimes 
as if even a man's heart could not hold it." 

" Perhaps we women have hearts as big ns 
men's, Ken," obser\-ed Doris, frankly meeting 
his dreamy gaze; "but perhaps we are more 
given to think of only one thing at a time." 

"Make me the promise, Doris," persisted the 
young man, earnestly; "let me have that, as I 
am losing your dear face and voice." 

"Shall you never come to see us at Kings- 
wood, then ?" 

" I should come to the world's end to see you ; 
but think how hard I shall work with this end in 
view. Is the promise given, Doris, which I may 
claim on that first night, when I stand on the 
pinnacle of success? Doris, darling, are vou 
cold ?" 

"I suppose so. Just at that moment I shiv- 
ered, didn't I ?" 

"And the promise is mine ?" he asked. " "My 
little friend and dear companion will be my wife 
at last ?" 

"Kenneth, I must live a long time with papa 
first," she said, her eyes again upon the fire. 
" We have been separated for seven years. You 
must not win your laurels too soon." 

Kenneth knelt upon the rug, and when his face 
met hers, she could see the joy that filled his eyes. 

"Darling," he said, " I know this is a promise 
yon will never break. When my first tragedy is 
pronounced a success, I may remind you that you 
are mine?" 

"As well as the laurels," smiled Doris. But 
she rose rather wearily as she spoke, and drew 
her hand — though very gently — from Kenneth's. 

This promise, once given, was very binding 
and sacred in the girl's eyes ; but, then, Kenneth's 
success might be a long way off, and somehow 
the thought of it all was very vague. So it hap- 
pened that she turned with a sigh of unconscious 
relief when the door was opened, and a servant 
announced "Mr. Monkton." 

"Excuse me for this interruption, Bradford," 
said Scot Monkton, as Kenneth came fon^ard 
and took his offered hand ; " but it was your fa- 
ther I came to see. I suppose he is so seldom 
sought at home here, that your servant could only 
imagine I meant you. I" — Scot was going to 
say he was afraid he had intruded, but the speech, 
at* best, is but an ill-chosen one, and Scot had the 
tact to coiTect it in time — " I was told at the of- 
fice that Mr. Bradford was at home to-day — an 
unusual thing for him." 

"Very," smiled Kenneth; "he was not well 
enough to go to town this rooming, having a 
touch of gout; but I'm sure he will see you. 
Doris," he added, taking her hand as she stood 
on the rug, her face turned from them, "will 
you let me introduce Mr. Monkton ? Miss Eg- 
erton, Mr. Monkton." 

A demure as well as graceful courtesy was 
Doris's; yet she could, by a strategic movement 
essentially feminine, take note exactly how Mr. 
Monkton performed his part. The girl's curi- 
osity was natural, for this was the Mr. Monkton 
on whose estate she was going to live, and whoso 
name stared at her from so many of the boxes in 
Mr. Bradford's offices when she went there with 
her Aunt Joan ; the Mr. Monkton whom Ken- 
neth had sometimes pointed out to her, as he 
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drove or rode past them when they walked to- 
gether, on summer afternoons, under the trees in 
Hyde Park. 

Bat Scot, highly satisfactoiy as his deferential 
how had been to his critical little vis-a-vis, seem- 
ed by no means inclined to stand on any lofty, 
imaginary pedestal. In his genial wajr — ever so 
courteous, though its ease might have been mis- 
taken, as Monsieur Sourdet had mistaken it a 
few days ago, for inherent idleness — he fell cool- 
ly and comfortably into conversation, equally with 
Kenneth, whom, as the son of his father's solicit- 
or, he had always known, and with the sunny- 
liairedgirl with the shy, bright eyes and the mer- 
ry, mobile lips. 

**My father will be in London to-night," said 
Scot, addressing Kenneth, ''and, as I know he 
wishes to see Mr. Bradford, I thought perhaps I 
might persuade him to come back and dine with 
us." 

*'I will ask him," said Kenneth; but, as he 
moved to the door, Scot coolly detained him. 

'*No; please say nothing to him. I would 
not think of it, as he has his old enemy with 
him. What are those valuable sheets, Bradford ? 
Another drama?" 

"A tragedy this time," said Doris, with a 
proud glance at Kenneth, as she gathered the 
loose pages togetlier with a pretty air of propri- 
etorship; "a beautiful tragedy, Mr. Monkton, 
called 'Antigone.' " 

"Another!" echoed Scot, his eyes following 
tlie girl's deft fingers. "What has become of 
all the rest, Bradford ? Are they accepted ?" 

The color mounted hotly into Kenneth's face. 

" No,*' he said, honestly ; "1 have never had 
one accepted yet." 

"You see, when once he gets a play accepted, 
Mr. Monkton," said Doris, brightly, "and people 
see that he is a genius, all those rejected manu- 
scripts will become valuable in a moment." 

*'I see that you understand it thoroughly," 
said Scot, looking laughingly into her eyes ; " but 
remember how his father's heart is set on his de- 
voting himself to the law. I suppose this occu- 
pation tempts you on, Bradford ?" 

"Yes. Often I ask myself if it be worth 
■while," said Kenneth, laying his hand for a mo- 
ment on his forehead ; " and then the old pas- 
sion masters me, and I must go on. Possibly it 
will lead to poverty — don't they say poverty is 
tiie inevitable fate of literary men ? — still, I can 
not turn aside." 

" It's a glorious thing to be a poet, Mr. Monk- 
ton, isn't it ?" asked Doris, turning to question 
him in pretty earnestness. 

" It is a glorious thing, too," replied Scot, sim- 
ply, " to follow the straight and unromantic line 
ofdutv." 

Doris quietly tumed again to her work of col- 
lecting the sheets of manuscript, but Kenneth an- 
swered that Mr. Monkton of course could not un- 
derstand a man's being engrossed by one pureuit. 

" Yet, were I myself left penniless to-morrow," 
said Scot, with a laugh, " I could only earn a six- 
pence by appealing to the benevolent in the streets, 
in a napless hat and a shining swallow-tail, per- 
forming ' The Vagabond ' on my comet." 

In the midst of Doris's merry laugh, the school- 
room door was opened to admit a bright-looking 
old lady, followed closely by a servant with a tea- 
tray. This old lady was Mr. Bradford's cousin. 



as well as cousin to Doris's father, but by both 
Kenneth and Doris she was invariably called 
"Aunt Joan." It was in her charge that CJol- 
onel Egerton had left his little girl, and it was 
from her he would claim her in a few weeks' 
time, with no fear that the education he had pro- 
vided for his daughter would be vain or superfi- 
cial. How "Aunt Joan " had fulfilled her trust 
could only be told as the years went on ; but 
whenever she mused on the time when she should 
give the child back to her father, there was a 
placid trust within her heart, as if she felt no fear. 

"I have sat so long in my cousin's room," she 
said, as she shook hands with Scot Monkton, 
whom she had met before, " that I am glad to 
have a little change ; so I have ordered the tea 
\ to be brought here. Ah, Kenneth," she added, 
as her eyes fell on the loose sheets in Doris's 
hands, " at your old hobby ! Just because a 
I splendid profession is ready at your hand, you 
must choose something else to put your hand to ! 
And you so thoroughly imbue Doris with your 
romantic notions, that I declare I shall leave ofi* 
bringing her here on her holidays." 

" No," said Kenneth, quietly ; " they will so 
soon be over." 

■ "And when they are, I dare say you will set- 
tle down into as sensible a lawyer as your father 
is. A man should always be true to his intended 
profession.'* 

"When Johnson and Garrick first came to 
London to start in the world, Miss Bradford," 
said Scot, rather intently watching Doris as she 
put the manuscript into Kenneth's hand with a 
smile of bright encouragement, "I believe it was 
Garrick's intention, and the burly Doctor's great 
ambition, to go in for law ; yet fate led them oth- 
erwise. And could we more easily have spared 
our great tragedian and our literary lion than two 
extra lawyers ?" 

"Don't excuse him, please. Mi*: Monkton," 
said Miss Bradford, trying to i)ut a little stern- 
ness into her kind gray eyes. "I could excuse 
him if he were dull of comprehension in any way. '* 

" Then cheer up, Miss Bradford, for he is not 
a genius," put in Scot, as he slowly took his tea 
from Doris, with a smile into her eyes. " Gen- 
ius is always dull of comprehension save in one 
particular strong point. Do you remember how 
Sheridan's mother said he was the dullest and 
most hopeless of all her children ?" 

"And Goldsmith never wrote till he was thir- 
ty, did he?" added Doris, still standing beside 
Scot, with a strange, soothing quietness in her 
very proximity, of which he was conscious even 
then. 

"Miss Egerton, shall you and I make an agree- 
ment to remind Kenneth, when he reaches the 
pinnacle of fame, that we foresaw it ?" 

"And be the first to take his hand in congrat- 
ulation," added Doris, nodding her bright head 
at Kenneth. 

They were but light and careless words of 
kind encouragement, yet neither of those who 
uttered them could recall them, in the after- time, 
without a pang of keenest sorrow. 

It was not until Scot Monkton had been to 
Mr. Bradford's room, and had returned to take 
leave of the ladies, that Doris suddenly began to 
question him about the home to which, in a few 
weeks' time, her father was to take her. 

" It is close to you, Ms* ^qtc^^-^^S&xx^^n^^^ 
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"Not very close," returned Scot, delaying his 
departure with no apparent nnwillingness. **I 
■wish it were nearer. It is on the veiy outskirts 
of the park." 

' * Is it nice ? What is it like ?" questioned Do- 
ris, with the child-like eagerness which alterna- 
ted, in a puzzluig manner, with her fits of wom- 
anly gravity. 

**It is awfully solitar}', and giim, and cold, 
and gloomy — at present." 

"But," pei-sisted Doris, defying the blush 
which made her so angry with herself, ** I mean, 
what will it be like when we — when it is fur- 
nished ?" 

"What will it be like when you are there, you 
say ?" echoed Scot, in his lowest, laziest tones, 
while he pretended to be recalling a mental pict- 
ure. "Not solitary — nor grim — nor cold — nor 
gloomy. Can yon picture the very opposite ?" 

"Is it? Oh, I'm so glad!" said Doris, sim- 
ply. "And Kingswood? But I know all about 
Kingswood," she added, seeing even in that mo- 
ment the great love he bore his home. " I know 
how beautiful that is. Who else will live near 
us, Mr. Monkton ?" 

"At Comely Place, very near to you, I hope 
you will have a friend in Miss Chamberlain." 

"She!" exclaimed Doris, witli a sudden pas- 
sion in her voice and eyes. "She shall never 
be my friend. I am very sorry she will live near 
to us." 

" Still nearer to your house," continued Scot, 
as the swift glance of anger died out of his eyes, 
"there is another house, not occupied now^ but 
It may be some day ; a really grim and desolate 
place ; an old farm-house full of weird sounds and 
real and hond-fide ghosts, with an endless cata- 
logcie of legends attached to it. In one fearful 
spot near it — " 

" Oh, stop !" ^ried Doris, half in real distress, 
and half in doubt. "You are laughing at me, 
Mr. Monkton. What is this ugly farm called ?" 

"The Black Birches. It is not ugly." 

"Who owns it?" 

" I do. It is the only spot in the world which 
belongs to me." 

"But Kingswood?" 

"Is my father's, Miss Egerton,"put in Scot, 
quietly. "The Black Birches, strange to say, 
was left to me when I was a little lad, by an old 
fellow who thought it ought to form part of the 
Kingswood estate, but in whose family it had 
been for centuries. I have generally had tenants 
there, but at present it is vacant." 

Mr. Monkton's tandem had been standing for 
some time upon the gravel sweep, and now he 
suddenly became aware of the fact, and gave his 
hand to Miss Bradford and to Doris. 

"Then, in a few weeks' time," he said, ad- 
dressing both, "I may have the pleasure of 
greeting you in the Kingswood Dower House?" 

" Only Doris, I think," replied Miss Joan, 
with a caressing touch upon the girl's shoulder. 
** Father and daughter will be sufficient to each 
other ; but of course I shall go to see them very 
often.'* 

" Thank you. Aunt Joan ; I know you under- 
stand best." 

The words sounded so child-like, in their utter 
reliance on the elder lady*s judgment, that Scot 
caught himself wondering how the girl, brought 
up under such a shelterihg wing, would bear the 



transplanting into a large house, the care of which 
would rest upon her young head. 

"I shall see," he thought to himself. And 
then he said good-bye, and went. 

"Doris, are you tired?" Kenneth had re- 
turned to^ the school-room after Mr. Monkton's 
departurel and found her alone, standing at the 
window, her fingers trifling gently with the snow- 
drops in her dress, and her eyes far off upon the 
flowing river. "Are you tired, dear?" 

"Tired!" she echoed; and in one moment 
her eyes had their old brilliance. "What could 
have tired me ?" 

* * 'Antigone,'" he answered, almost sadly, * * and 
my long, prosy dreams." 

'"Dear Ken," she cried, her face all full of 
bright encouragement, "* Antigone' never tires 
me; nor do you — ever. How could you think it 
— you, my teacher in every thing that's good and 
patient and trustful, and my — my one true old 
friend and companion ? Oh, Kenneth, never say 
that again, please." 

The eager impetuosity was so natural to Doris 
that it touched no unsuspected note of doubt in 
Kenneth's mind. 

"Now Aunt Joan will be ready," she said, 
tuming from the window. 

"Don't shorten the evening, Doris," he plead- 
ed, gently detaining her. **We have so few 
more happy Saturdays to spend together. But 
I will not mind," he went on, more cheerfully ; 
" each Saturday will bring us nearer to our mar- 
riage, won't it, dear ?" 

"We are both so busy just now," said Doris, 
with a shake of her head, while the brightness of 
her voice contrasted strangely with his anxious 
and even diffident tones, " that we have really no 
time to think of marriage. How oddly the word 
sounded from you, Kenneth I" 

" No wonder," said Kenneth, quietly. "It is 
the end for which I work." 

"A mistake," put in the girl, her eyes and lips 
both laughing. " ^ She sighed for love, and he 
for glory.' l)on't reverse the ancient order." 

"Doris," he said, in anxious earnestness, 
"I'm sure you do not misunderstand my love 
for my art. Overmastering as it is, you know 
that it is a feeling apart from my love for you — 
don't you ?" 

"Yes," she said; but her answer was very 
low, for her heart was chilled* by a vague fear, 
which she was trying to combat. 

"And youfeel that, in following this pursuit. 
I am led on by something which — ^I think — must 
be power?" 

"Yes." 

"Thank you, Doris, "he said, in a tone of real 
relief. "Even wljen I am sitting in my father's 
office, and trying hard to fit myself into the life 
he wishes for me, this power drags me beyond 
the boundaries of law-books, into that poet-world 
from which I believe I draw my veiy life-breath." 

" Hush, Kenneth, please !" said Doris, gently. 
"Let us go. That — that simple line of duty 
which Mr. Monkton spoke of is sometimes so 
hard to see." 

"I never see it," rejoined Kenneth, drawing 
his hand slowly across his forehead, as he had a 
habit of doing. "All before me is chaos, except 
that dlwtiys one bright spot shines in the distance. 
Youunderstand, my darling ?" 

"Yes." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Along that pleasant road which, from the 
western suburbs, runs due east to London, Scot 
Monkton's tandem rolled swiftly; the horses* 
heads in a line, the eyes of their driver intent and 
careful, while yet his thoughts were laggard, and 
did not hurry with him from the ivy -covered 
house at Richmond. Through Tumham Green, 
then down the long and narrow street at Ham- 
mersmith, where tlie crowd — pushing and noisy, 
and engrossed in its Saturday purchases — never 
turned their heads to look after him. On again, 
along the wide west road, through Kensington to 
Prince's Gate, joining then the world of lavish 
wealth and idle fashion ; the beautiful and brill- 
iant world, scarcely out of sight of that Ham- 
mersmith street where the crowd jostled too, but 
looked less upon each othei'^s faces than upon 
the few shillings that were left them for the 
week's food and lodging, and where, when a 
woman's eyes did seek one face among the 
crowd, it was in fear and pain, and in the knowl- 
edge that, however debased and disfigured it 
might be, she must not shrink from it — Ah, nev- 
er she, or who in all the world would see a man's 
soul beneath this brute ferocity or helplessness ? 

On through this crowded thoroughfare, and 
now hundreds of eyes followed Scot's firm, easy 
figure, and women's lips broke into smiles as he 
came up ; though in no one instance did he give 
more than a passing greeting as he drove steadily 
on. Twice he drove up the beaten track, turn- 
ing at the Marble Arch ; then, daintily and light- 
ly, the tandem ran out into Piccadilly, and Scot 
Monkton, as he drew up at his club, congratu- 
lated himself coolly on having made up for lost 
time. 

**ne always wants to know who's in town," 
Scot meditated, his father being understood by 
the "he," "and now I shall have a fair idea; 
yet I shall be in good time, too." 

"Monkton! Capital! I didn't know you 
were in town." 

" Join us to-night, Monkton ; you are just the 
man we want." 

" That's right, Monkton ; it's jolly to see you. 
We began to think you were not coming this 
month, and we miss you awfully, old fellow!" 

Heartily returning the hand-shakes, and cool- 
ly parrying the flattering gi-eetings, Scot stood 
among the group, not the handsomest nor the 
tallest, but, by virtue of something — who could 
tell yet what was that latent power below the 
cordial words and laughing glances? — distin- 
guished among them alL 

"Impossible," he returned, composedly, to all 
their invitations or proposals; "I must stay at 
home to-night." 

But surely you will be at the opera ?" 
No, nowhere to-night ; so leave off tempting 
me. How many of you will breakfast with us 
to-morrow at Grosvenor Place? We are but 
bachelors, remember." 

They stood together for nearly an hour, a 
handsome, merry group, in the large bow-win- 
dow, their words and laughter prompt and gay. 
And when at last Scot took his thorongh-Jbreds 
in hand again, one of the young men, looking 
quizzically after him, said he had not thought 
that another season would have found Monkton 
still debonair and heart-whole. 
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" He won't succumb in a huny," remarked the 
club cynic ; "he's a plucky, pleasant fellow, but 
he's most emphatically a vertebrate animal, I can 
tell you " — a speech of which his listeners under- 
stood the half only. 

When he reached home Scot found a telegram 
awaiting him, and he opened it with a smile, be- 
cause the squire, in his genial, restless way, had 
such a mania for telegraphing to his son when 
they were apart. Scot's smile broke into a laugh 
when he read the message : 

"4 40 and the mail not in Due at 4 Confound 
it Don't Bend to meet me These laggard trains are 
never to be relied ou " 

" Then he may be an hour late," thought Scot, 
as he thi-ew the paper into the grate ; "I must 
have the dinner kept back, though IMon't sup- 
pose that was the squire's motive in his mes- 
sage." 

But the dinner, even though put back, was 
kept waiting minute after minute. 

"It is after ten, sir ; >vill you wait longer?" 

"Certainly." Scot, in his evening dress, had 
paced the lighted rooms, and dipped into the 
magazines, and now, m an unused drawing- 
room, where the light 'cecessary for him only 
revealed the shrou&d furniture, he sat cheer- 
fully at the open piano, improvising an accom- 
paniment to "Di Pescatore," as he whistled the 
air with the greatest coiTectness and purity. 

" Certainly, wait ; and light up the house as 
much as you can." 

"Shall I prepare these apartments then, sir—" 

" Oh ! nonsense, we don't want these rooms," 
said Scot, experimentalizing upon a new chord ; 
"but light up all the others; and you may as 
well send some one to the station, to see if the 
train is in. Tell Artaud to take a hansom, and 
go himself as quickly as he can." 

"I know,'* he smiled to himself, as the butler 
closed the door upon him in the dim room," that 
the squire's idea will be to write to the Times of 
this delay." 

"Perhaps, sir," said Artaud, entering a few 
minutes afterward, " this second telegram will 
prevent the necessity of my going. It has just 
anived." 

Scot whistled on to the end of the phrase, 
while he raised his hands from the keys and took 
the envelope. . What could his father have found 
to telegraph about between Western Junction 
and London ? Still whistling, more softly now, 
he rose from his seat, and stood under the gas. 
Many a time afterward Artaud recalled that pict- 
ure, as, when the ship is tossing out at sea, one 
recalls the last peaceful glimpse of the shore at 
home. 

"Take it. English as it is, you will see the 
truth in it as plainly as I do. Call me a cab, 
while I change these — " 

That was all Scot said, as he passed the ugly 
piece of paper into his servant's hand ; but his 
voice was husky, and when it so suddenly failed, 
hSs gaze grew vague and far off— utterly beyond 
his control, in the great effort he made to hide 
his strong emotion. And, while his breath quick- 
ened as if in shame at being powerless to finish 
his calm sentence, the fingers of his right hand 
fumbled nervously with his tie, as if he thought 
the swelling of hia heart could be relieved b^ 
loosening that. . _ ^ 

The mess«csi^«A %^ ^Vw\. ^Asx K\\.^xifi^'^'^^"«^ 
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he did not pause upon liis way, had read it over 
many times when he reached the hall, and sent 
to summon a hansom. It was simply a few words 
from the squire's valet, telling that there had been 
a terrific accident upon the line, eight miles from 
Kedley, and that the company were sending down 
a special train at once, but — with more tragic 
meaning than any words could have conveyed — 
leaving his master's name unwritten. 

Before the cab had stopped at the door, Scot 
was down in the hall, and, while apparently quite 
unconscious of putting on the overcoat Aitaud 
held for him, he coolly and intelligibly left his 
ordera with the men, who wondered at the 
change which these few minutes had madS in 
the face which they had always seen so free from 
care. 

From his own door, Scot drove first to the 
house of a famous physician, who was an old 
friend of his father's, and who, when Scot had 
told his story in few words, took the unoccupied 
seat beside him, and sat in a kind and sympa- 
thetic silence, while the horse sped on at its ut- 
most speed. 

The special train — a long line of first-class 
carriages, the purpose of which Dr. Boyd under- 
stood only too well, though Scot suspected noth- 
ing of it — was ready to start when they reached 
the London terminus, and, in a hush which, 
strange as it was in that place, Scot did not no- 
tice, they nished out into tiie night, leaving a 
ci*pwd of pitying, anxious faces upon the plat- 
form. 

*'Monkton,"said the old physician, speaking 
only just this once, through all that swift, silent 
journey, and leaning forward, as he did so, to 
lay his hand on the young man's shoulder, ''I'm 
a poor hand at teaching patience, and this is an 
awful time for the lesson ; but just try to say, 
'Gpd's will be done.* If you only move your 
lips to say the words mechanically, the thought 
will come the easier aftenvard." 

**A bat I" said Scot, looking from the car- 
riage window out into the darkness. '* I thought 
I heard him ; one can not mistake their shoit, 
quick cry. Did you ever notice it ?" 

The physician did not answer, flven his skill 
sought in vain a palliative for this new mask of 
self-control, for which he had been unprepared in 
Scot Monkton. 

"There is an old farm near Kingswood," con- 
tinued Scot, turning his eyes slowly back from 
the window — "the Black Birches, they call it — 
and I never saw any thing like the way the bats 
love it ; I always noticed it, even as a child — al- 
ways. You don't know the Black Birches ? I 
must show you over the grim old spot some day, 
if you will let me." 

And this was all they said to each other dur- 
ing that swift journey through the darkness ; and 
when the train stopped at last, for the first as 
well as the last time, Scot was first of all the 
passengers to alight. 

They had sped through Redley station anH 
stopped upon the line, in a scene of havoc and 
torture which must have made the atmosphere 
awful even in dense darkness, but which now, in 
the lurid glare shed by the pile of buming wood 
fed from the broken carriages, was terrible be- 
yond description. Standing apart for a few mo- 
ments on the line, the strong light on his bare 
head, and his hand upon his buming brow, Scot 



looked down upon the terrible devastation, and 
a strong shiver seized him when the red pools 
among the broken fragments told him their own 
horrible tale. 

But it was only for a few moments that Scot 
stood so — stunned in this first coming face to 
face with an agony which was so great and deep, 
and yet of which the whole immensity was his. 
His fellow - passengers, shrieking and sobbing, 
and piteously calling names to which no answers 
came, rushed past him in their fearful search. 
A group of men near him — gentlemen and labor- 
ing men, working together quickly and silently 
with one brave aim, and with a strength ani 
power that were equal in this great need — lifted 
the heavy masses of wood and iron piled in one 
spot. Through the sweeping of the fiame, and 
the shriller cries, Scot heard their words, and 
started forward, his brain reeling, and a fire 
coursing through his veins, but his arms the 
strongest there, and sure and ti*ue in all his fran- 
tic haste. 

"Heaven pity her!" 

For a few seconds the men stood back ; their 
work was finished, and, in the light of the flame 
above them, there lay a crushed and mangled 
form, and a face upturned to the fire-lit sky, 
which even a mother's eye could not have recog- 
nized. 

Scot bent above it, his stained hands shading 
his searching eyes, but suddenly he rose upright 
with a swift excitement which, in a moment, 
gave him his old vigor. 

"Mr. Monkton — here, sir! it was I who call- 
ed you." • 

Never could Scot afterward realize the relief 
of that moment, in which he recognized the voice 
of his father's servant, because it lasted but a mo- 
ment, and the after-misery followed so soon. 

Following the man's lead, and with Dr. Boyd 
beside him, Scot crossed the line, among the en- 
grossed and hurrying figures. Close beside them, 
propped on coats and rugs against the bank, an 
old man, too near death to bear removal, was 
making his will in proper legal form — for it 
seemed that help in eveiy case was near and 
prompt to-night. Past them slowly moved a lit- 
tle procession, bearing one of those who were to 
be taken on in the waiting train, provided now 
with beds and blankets ; while a group of hos- 
pital nurses, with a matron at their head, silently 
and deftly prepared the wounded for their jour- 
ney. 

But when Scot had passed the broken car- 
riages, treading with difSculty, and was walking 
on under the embankment to the roadside sta- 
tion on the top of the incline, in spite of his hur- 
rying steps he heard all that was said beside him, 
when the old physician had inquired into the 
cause of this great accident. Only afterward 
di-d'he know that he had heard and understood 
every word. At the time he thought he was 
counting the steps that lay between them and 
the little building in front of them, lighted more 
weirdly by the blaze of the huge fire than by the 
lamps which they saw moving restlessly about 
it. At the time he was wondering whence had 
sprung so suddenly, in this great need, the gen- 
tle, bmve physicians whom he saw at work ; the 
earnest ministera who knelt beside the dying, 
and, while whispering the sweet familiar prom- 
ises, did not forget to ease, by kindly deeds^ 
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tlii3 one quick step into the life to come; and 
the directors who, with their prompt, efficient 
staff, relieved the terrified as well as the injured, 
and aided the son*owing mourners in their bit- 
ter search. Afterward he could tell how he had 
heard that the axle of one of the wagons of a 
goods train, bound in the opposite direction to 
the London mail, had broken, and that this had 
separated some of the wagons from the train, 
and thrown them on the up-liue, just one minute 
before the mail was to have passed ; that the en- 
gine-driver of the goods train — his engine and 
tender detached, but still upon its own line — had 
made wild efforts to stop the passing train, but, 
ns he had only that one minute of time, and the 
curve in the line had concealed the danger un- 
til half that time was spent, these efforts had, of 
course, been fruitless. There was not a shade 
of either moral or legal responsibility for the 
dreadful consequences, as the crack in the axle 
had been concealed by the wheel, and never could 
have been discovered without taking that off; 
while the wheels had been examined at every 
station in which the train had stopped. All this 
Scot knew afterward that he had heard, while 
with liis companions he walked and ran between 
the high embankments, thinking that ho was 
aware of nothing beyond the scene around him. 
Almost more horrible still was that scene when 
he reached the little station, and passed the guard- 
ed door behind which the dead lay waiting to be 
claimed. 

**Not here, Monkton. Thank heaven, not 
here!" 

Dr. Boyd had seen the awful look upon Scot's 
face as he paused beside the door, and he hasten- 
ed forward and drew his arm within his. A few 
minutes afterward they reached the station-mas- 
ter's private dwelling-rooms, and, passing through 
the disordered kitchen, entered the little sitting- 
room bevond. 

Small as it was, the candle burning in one 
corner did but feebly light it, and so it was nat- 
ural, perhai)s, that in the first few moments Scot 
should not recognize his father's face. But when 
he knelt beside the mattress on the floor, and 
tried to smile into the feverish eves which, from the 
moment of his entrance, had fastened themselves 
upon his face with one eager, wordless question 
l)uming in their depths (as if the life which had 
throbbed this morning in every vein had left the 
strong form weak and helpless now, and had 
gathered all its strength and vigor there), a tide 
of dull despair swept over him, which showed 
him that through all his horrible journey hope 
had been with him — until now. 

A young surgeon, who stood mixing some 
medicine beside the candle at the little table, 
had tuiTied to give a warning glance at Scot ; but 
Dr. Boyd intercepted the glance, and answered, 
in a whisper, 

"Father and son — an only child and only 
parent." 

Then, standing apart a little, the two medical 
men consulted together in low tones, after which 
Dr. Boyd took up his right position beside his 
dying friend, and, with intense and quiet thought- 
fulness, brought his great skill to bear upon the 
case. But the wide experience of forty years 
could show him no steps to take which the young 
surgeon had not taken before ; and the skill of 
both was as useless in that room of death ns wiis 



the cordial which the nurse, stepping s6 softly, 
held to the fevered lips. 

Not one ^ord had Mr. Monkton attempted to 
utter since they had brought him into this room ; 
yet now, with one spasmodic effort, his son's 
name passed his lips. 

"Will you," said Scot, looking sadly up into 
the watching faces, as he closed his fingera gen- 
tly on his father's helpless right hand, as if to 
show him that he understood that ardent gaze 
which said so much, yet told so little, "leave us 
for a few moments 'i My father has something 
to say to me alone." 

The young surgeon looked anxious and trou- 
bled ; but Dr. Boyd, signing to the nurse and val- 
et to follow, led the way from the room. 

"Pardon me," he said, addressing the surgeon 
when they had entered the kitchen — ^just as the 
manager of the line, summoned here direct from 
his box at Drury Lane, came in to them with a 
little unconscious burden in his arms, his dress- 
boots covered with the torn wet soil, and his 
white tie stained with one heavy spot of red — 
" but I am an old friend of Mr. Monkton's, and, 
unfortunately, we must both acknowledge that 
no attempt at speech can make his danger great- 
er than it is at this moment, whik it may make 
the parting a little less bitter for his son. See 
how sadly you are needed here! — yes, I thought . 
so; both the little arms are; broken." 

But, for all his thoughtful words. Dr. Boyd 
could not remain away from his friends ; and, be- 
fore five minutes had passed, he opened the door 
of the inner room and looked in. As he did so, 
Scot rose from his knees and beckoned to him. 

"Wait here — alone, please," he said, and the 
old physician could hardly recognize the low, 
hoarse voice ; " I will come back quickly." 

"Going?" was the astonished query, "You 
going!" 

But Scot only looked down into his father's 
face with one steadfast glance of utter confidence, 
and went from the silent room. 

Leaving the station-master's house, he passed 
\ along the platform until he reached the guarded 
door of the waiting-room — so truly and so piti- 
fully a waiting-room this night, while the dead 
lay waiting there for the tears and jirayers and 
kisses of their kindred. 

Slowly and reverentially', with head uncovered, 
Scot moved from one to anotiver of the prostrate 
forms, and, standing for a little time above each 
one, he looked down very sadly, as well as search- 
ingly, into the still face from which the light was 
shaded. Some lav unnoticed, while on other 
motionless faces rained a shower of bitter tears 
and passionate kisses. 

But not among these, Scot soon knew, was the 
form his father had bidden him seek among the 
dead ; and, feeling thankful for this, he passed 
softly from the silent room. 

The line had been cleared now, but still the 
station was crowded, not only with suffering life 
and silent death, but with mourners, watching 
sadly, and with strangers who, with prompt and 
tender help, acted surely no stranger's part just 
then. 

Still with his head uncovered, and his face full 
of sadness — the handsome face which only a few 
hours before had looked up from the merry whis- 
tling, to meet the message which hadbvo^^^Hs^ss^ 
here, and had m«cv VJ«a «w >«\\^^ \\3D.\fc^'^'«^^^^ 
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cloud before him, to throw that ^appy time back 
into a faraway past, many, many years ago, ah, 
too many to count while his head was aching so, 
and this dim night air was heavy with coming 
misery to so many ! — Scot went back. 

His father's head was raised when he re-enter- 
ed the station-master's little sitting-toom ; and in 
Dr. Boyd's expression, as he sat supporting the 
^ pillows, Scot read what he understood only too 
well. 

"Hush!" whispered the physician below his 
breath, as Scot knelt beside his father, his eyes 
fixed yearningly upon the dying face. **He is 
scarcely conscious. He has been exerting him- 
self terribly in your absence ; yet how could I 
deny him whathe wanted ? A few minutes long- 
er we might have kept him with us; but every 
minute is so fraught with suffering and agony 
that — He has been waiting for you," Dr. Boyd 
continued, abruptly breaking off in his first 
speech, **in a very agony of expectation. Do 
you bring him now tidings that will please or 
pain him ? He has written some words to you 
upon that paper in his hand — very few and un- 
connected, I know — but he would do it. I — I 
dared not stay him." The old physician spoke 
mth tears in his eyes ; but Scot's were dry and 
bumin'g with fever, almost like those dying ones 
into which he gazed. **He wrote it brokenly, 
the strength of his left hand failing after eveiy 
word. But the message was for your eyes alone, 
and I had no right to take the pencil from him. 
He had the candle placed close beside him there ; 
and I feel sure that he waits for the answer you 
bring him, before he bums that paper — bums it 
with his own weak hand before another has touch- 
ed it. Look — he. sees you now." 

The low^ whisper died away, and the physician 
turned his head aside, for that last parting be- 
tween father and son was n.ot for his eyes, he 
knew. 

"N©, father," said Scot, veiy softly, when he 
read the unuttered question; "not there — not 
among the dead. No, father," he repeated, fan- 
cying that this answer would bring the dawning 
of relief upon his father's face, and too deeply in 
sorrow himself to have room for wondering for 
whom his &ther could be so anxious. 

But though a change dawned, indeed, upon this 
face he watched, it was a far different one from 
that which he had longed to see. With one mo- 
ment's flash of power, Mr. Monkton raised his 
left hand, which had been holding the crushed 
paper so near the candle, and placed what he 
had wiitten between Scot's fingers ; then, with 
another spasm of pain, such as had crossed his 
face on his son's first entrance to him, one word 
fell tremblingly from his lips. 

"Read!" 

"I — I am — my eyes, I think — are blind to- 
night," said Scot, holding the paper tightly with- 
in his hand ; " but every word that is written 
here shall be sacred to me, father, through — my 
life." . , 8 J 

A smile, which lived forever in Scot*8 memory, 
lingered for (^ moment on the suffering lips ; 
and then, softly" and almost without pain, the end 
came. 



CHAPTER VI. 



At a small writing-table near the door in his 
father's office Kenneth Bradford sat busily em- 
ployed ; but whether hands and thoughts worked 
in unison, and whether more engrossed by drafts 
or dreams, even his father could not judge ; though, 
from his own table between the fire and the win- 
dow, the old man was scrutinizing him with a 
good deal of shrewdness — kindly, half- amused 
shrewdness. 

The lad would make a lawyer some day even 
yet, in spite of his absurd attacks of literary fe- 
ver and legal coma. Never would he be such an 
adept in jurispmdence as his father — with a sigh 
Mr. Bradfoi-d acknowledged that fact humbly to 
himself— but still he would be a respectable and 
trustworthy member of the firm, exhibiting now 
and then a flash of unexpected foresight, and lay- 
ing bare, in the light of a strong and delicate in- 
tellect, some intricate corner in the winding pas- 
sages of law. 

The daylight fell full and clear upon the count- 
less documents lying on Mr. Bradford's writing- 
table, but it was subdued at the farther end of the 
room, where Kenneth sat; and down upon his 
stooping head fell a ray of purple from the small 
stained window above him. Sometimes, with a 
certain diy pleasantry which belonged to him, 
Mr. Bradford would point out to idle or inquisi- 
tive clients the two incongruous pieces of adorn- 
ment which his office contained — this colored 
window, and an old painting of Lemens's, of a 
gaunt, black-haired gentleman on horseback — of 
course on horseback — and known at a glance to 
represent England's Orange king. Saying noth- 
ing of their rare artistic value (which he was not 
supposed to appreciate), or of their marketable 
value (which he was supposed to appreciate), he 
touched only upon their uselessness in the busi- 
ness offices of T. & C. Bradford. 

But once or twice, when a virtuoso had taken 
the words in earnest, and, coveting the old works 
of art, had offered for them any sum the old law- 
yer would name, his face had as suddenly grown 
grim as it did when once Squire Monkton, of 
Kingswood, told him, laughingly, he might add a 
third to the articles which, valuable though they 
were, were evidently incongruous in the office — 
his son. 

"Kenneth!" 

There was no answer. All the better, wliile 
the quill moved on so steadily. Mr. Bradford 
collected the loose papers on his desk, and dock- 
eted them, unhooked his eyeglasses from his long 
straight nose, and then pushed back his chair ; 
but it moved on castei*s, and so made no sound 
on the thick Turkey-cai-pet. 

"Kenneth!" 

This time the young man's head M'as raised in 
response ; but his thoughts had farther to travel 
homeward than his eyes, and so had scarcely an- 
swered to the summons yet. 

"Active, to engross ; passive, to be engi'ossed. 
The two voices are having a duet in your case, 
Kenneth. Look out, lad, or that passive voice 
will be a perfect Loreley's. And then — why, 
then shut up the office!" 

Evidently reminded by the practical suggestion 
thrown out in the last four words, Mr. Bradford 
rose from his chair, glanced at his watch, and then 
touched a little hand-bell that stood upon the table. 
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"Finished that, have you, Kenneth?" he ask- 
ed, as he walked toward the corner of the office 
where his hat and gloves always lay when they 
were not in use. ** Then make haste off; I have 
only half an hour to stay, and, as you have to go 
round to the Temple before going to Gordon 
Square, you'd better start ; the walk will do you 
more good than the drive with me later on. I 
sliall see you there presently." 

**you have quite decided that I am not to go 
down to Kingswood with you to-night, sir ?" 

Never anywhere but in the office did Kenneth 
use this title of respect in addressing his father ; 
but there it came so naturally that he was him- 
self hardlv conscious that he used it. 

** Quite decided. You were only asked to at- 
tend the funeral, while I — Reynolds, I rang be- 
cause, if you have any thing you want to ask roe 
about to-morrow, you must ask me now. Don't 
wait, Kenneth. You are going to take Doris to 
the opera, I hear. Well, tell them I won't be 
late. What's that you say, Reynolds ?" 

**A gentleman, sir. He gave us no name, 
but he particularly wishes to see you, and will 
not detain you many minutes, he says." 

**I must see him, I suppose," grumbled Mr. 
Bradford, setting down his hat conspicuously, as 
if preparing a hint for his visitor. 

** I will endeavor not to detain you two min- 
utes," said the visitor, enteiing a few seconds aft- 
erward, with a bow and a smile. '*I can well 
imagine how valuable Mr. Bradford's time is ; 
and, if he spares me only a fmction, I shall be 
grateful, and not encroach." 

The lawyer bowed coldly. He had two strong 
English prejudices — he was slow to trust in either 
foreigners or flatterers ; and that this man was 
both, he detected simultaneously by his eyes and 
ears. 

*• Allow me to hand you my card," the visitor 
said, without adding a word of explanation as to 
why he had refused to send it in. 

Mr. Bradford raised it a little, and read the 
name without his glasses — "Monsieur Philippe 
ISourdet." 

"If I can assist you. Monsieur Sourdet," he 
said, placing the card upon the tgble, " I am at 
your service for twenty minutes." 

"I would by no means intrude so long," re- 
turned Monsieur Sourdet, drawing his gloves 
slowly between his fingers, and speaking with a 
smile ever coming and going, and an obser^'ant 
restlessness in his black eyes. ** I introduce my- 
self to you to-day, Mr. Bradford, as to the trust- 
ed solicitor of the late lamented squire of Kings- 
wood." 

"As well as of the present squire," added Mr. 
Bradford, quietly. 

" Undoubtedly.'* 

Monsieur Sourdet inclined his head slowly as 
he uttered the assent, and then his heavyiips 
closed for a moment. 

" To-morrow the remains of the late lament- 
ed—" 

"To-morrow — ^yes," put in the lawyer, in his 
companion's pause". 

" Pompous obsequies, no doubt. It is not ev- 
ery day that such a house as Kingswood loses its 
head." 

"Fortunately not," returned Mr, Bradford, 
curtly ; and then he waited for his visitor to in* 
troduce the subject of bis call. 



" My first thought, when I heard of the sad 
event, was one of gmtitude that he had left so 
few to regret his loss." ■ 

"The fact, as a matter of gratitude, never 
stnick me," put in the lawyer, composedly. 

" Did it not ? As I say, it was one of my first 
thoughts. Your august and stately English fu- 
nerals are lengthened miseries, I should say, to 
sorrowing survivors ; and so I hope there will be 
very few witnesses of the gloomy pageant." 

A pause ensued, which Mr. Bradford showed 
no anxiety to fill. 

"Therefore I trast,'* continued Monsieur 
Sourdet, seeing that he must depend upon him- 
self, and feeling that twenty minutes wotild not 
allow any waste, "that Mr. Monkton has left 
but few relatives to follow his remains." 

"No relative at all will follow him," observed 
Mr. Bradford, fully and rather searchingly meet- 
ing his visitor's gaze, "save his own son; but 
I've known dead men — rich men — ^Avept over by 
half a hundred relatives, whose sum of sorrow al- 
together would not make his sum." 

"I can quite readily credit it," returned Phi- 
lippe Sourdet, suavely; "but still one regrets he 
should be alone in his mourning. Surely " — the 
Frenchman's eyebrows were slowly and sympa- 
thetically raised as he asked his question — "Mr. 
Stanley Monkton will be present to-morrow, to 
poy his relative a last respect ?" 

" The last would be the first in that case," said 
Mr. Bradford, tersely. " Stanley Monktoa has 
shown respect to no one all his life." 

A quick nod of the Frenchman's head was the 
reception of this remark; but, vaguely and al- 
most uncomfortably, Mr. Bradford felt that the 
gesture showed a sense of relief. 

"Then, would not the opposite motive bring 
him, sir? One life less now stands between 
him and the fortune and the estate of the elder 
branch ; and such a knowledge might well bring 
him over to have a look at the old place." 

"Nevertheless, it does not bring him," ob- 
served Mr. Bradford, gravely. "He is not to 
be at Kingswood to-mon*ow." 

"Indeed!" 

The curt remark was essentially English, yet 
from none but a Frenchman could have proceed- 
ed the slight, expressive gesture which accom- 
panied it, and of which Mr. Bradford took keen 
note, while he was, at the same time, fully aware 
that underlying the sham astonishment was a 
sensation of relief. 

"I fear," he said, pointedly, "I am detaining 
you with idle conversation. May I ask you how 
you need my advice?" 

" Not advice, exactly,'* replied Monsieur Sour- 
det, drawing his fingers still slowly over his gloves, 
in a way which sorely won-ied the lawyer; "I 
wish to beg permission to follow to-morrow in the 
procession which thus would show its respect to 
the departed, and — of course, a natural sequence 
— its good-will to the survivor. " 

Mr. Bradford rose from his seat. 

" If that is all," he said, partly relieved to feel 
the interview need not be lengthened, and partly 
resenting the unnecessary loss of his time, "you 
need not have troubled yourself to come to me. 
Any one who wishes to show the respect you 
speak of will be at liberty to make one at the 
mournful ceremony,'* 
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rose slowly to liis feet ; but the fingers of liis 
Hght hand still fondly stroked his glove, and his 
hnt remained npon the table. 

** As Mr. Monkton's legal adviser,** he said, 
presently, his heavy lips a little dry and hard, 
"you will, of coni'se, sir, be the one to read the 
late sqnire's will ?" 

Mr. Bradford bowed his head. This stranger's 
impertinence called for no further reply. 

** But," resumed Monsieur Sourdet, with a sud- 
den air of candid humility, **I fear I could not 
l^lead for the privilege of hearing that." 

**I think, sir," returned Mr. Bradford, chill- 
ingly, ** if you were more conversant with our 
KngKsh customs, you would scarcely have broach- 
ed- tl»e request." 

'* Thank you — thank you for exonerating me," 
said Philippe Sourdet, still with the novel appear- 
ance of humility. ** I am, of coui*se, ignorant of 
the way you English observe these funeral cele- 
brations ; but I fancied that perhaps, as a relative 
of the wife of the late squire — ah, for a momenfa 
I overlooked the melancholy death of last Satur- 
day — of the late Mr. Scot Monkton — " 

" Scot Monkton!" interrupted the lawyer, re- 
flectively. ** He was Uobert's elder brother, and 
he married — let me see — why, bless my soul, he 
married the only daughter of the Earl of Edcnt ! 
Are you a relative of his ?" 

** It would be a liberty in me to exhaust vour 
valuable time over my uninteresting pedigree," 
returned the Frenchman, smoothly. **Am I 
still exiled from the little legal ceremony which 
will wind up to-morrow's programme ?" 

**It is Ciisy at any time," observed Mr. Brad- 
ford, still puzzling over the possibility of this 
man's belonging, even remotely, to the British 
Peerage^ **to see a will at Doctors' Commons. 
I will initiate you afterward into that English 
ceremony, if you like. Dear me ! Are you re- 
ally a relative of Lady Emily Stuart's ?" 

** Her early death, and that of her young hus- 
band were sad — " 

"But," interposed the man of law, coolly ob- 
jecting to have his question parried, "did I un- 
derstand aright ?" 

"I have tiie honor, Mr. Bradford, of being 
connected veri/ directly with the family of Scot 
Monkton's wife. Am I," with a smile of bland 
insinuation, "still to be kept without the pale to- 
morrow ?" 

"I will, if you wish it, speak to Mr. Monk- 
ton." 

"Thanks." The Frenchman's gloves were 
still at last, and he took up his hat. " I hoped 
you would have offered to take me in with you ; 
I should have felt the obligation, and returned it, 
perchance, at some future time. But you intend 
me to understand your last suggestion as nothing 
more or less than a polite negative. Well," with 
a parting smile, and the gracious offer of his 
broad hand, " I am content to be treated as a 
stranger instead of a relative. We must all suf- 
fer at times the * slings and arrows,' et ccetera / 
and indeed, with regard to the will, no one could 
be in any doubt as to its purport. When an only 
son is left, one can pretty safely venture to guess 
the destination of the property to be willed — eh, 
Mr. Bradford ?" 

** One can always venture to guess, monsieur," 
assented the lawyer; "no power, even of the 
Jaw, can stop a man's guessing." 



" I thought," he added to himself, after tlie 
door had closed upon his visitor, "if he knew 
how to take a hint at all, he would take that. 
What can induce the fellow to want to hear the 
squire's will ? If he expects that any such name 
as his is mentioned there, his absence will, nt 
any rate, save him a mortification. Sourdet — the 
name is as strange to me as the look of the man 
himself! Sourdet! And related, he safd — not 
connected only, but really related — to the Stu- 
arts ! Stay ! I'll just look it over." 

Taking down a heavily bound book from one 
of the shelves, Mr. Bradford turned to a certain 
page, and studied that intently for a few minutes. 

" The man's assertion was a lie ! " he niuttei*ed, 
closing the book with a bang expressive of the 
contempt he felt. "I thought so. But how" — 
a grim smile stole over his lips as he replaced the 
book — " can a man be prepared for wholesale 
falsehoods, even from a chance visitor? His 
motive! Well, that will keep. I can think it 
oni in the train ; I shall have more leisure then. 
Thf tnoment he came into the room I distrusted 
iii|i({ and I rarely distrust without some cause. 
Politfe enough he was, and well dressed, but there 
was more of the adventurer than the aristocrat 
about him. I must think it over presently. Poor 
little Lady Emily!" 

On his way to the door, the lawyer stopped u 
moment at his son's table. 

" Kenneth seems to have put up his papers 
to-day, for a wonder," he thought ; " but I must 
give Reynolds that form for the Assignor re 
Hanison, and the notes for filling in. I hope 
Ken didn't forget them. It was the last thing 
he did, so would lie at the top here. This is it, 
I suppose." 

Kenneth's business hand was clear and good, 
but his father would as soon have thought of 
studying a law paper without his glasses as of 
walking down Chancei7 Lane without his hat. 
So, with his glasses on, he stood and read the 
paper he had taken first from Kenneth's drawer. 

"Notes for the filling-iu of fonn for Assignor 
re IlaiTison. Fii*st — 

* The seventh is young Lord Adalbert, 

The victor over all ; 
Slowly he leaves his wounded steed 

And treads the kinjriy hall. 
The rose-wreath and the golden ring 

He takes— the conqueror's prize — 
Kisses the maiden's pallid cheek, 

And breathes her name, and dies.' 

Well, that's a novel way of filling in a form. The 
practical filling-in of a certificate of lunacy, I call 
that ! What a fool Ken is ! " 

Yet, for all his muttered anger, the old lawyer 
laid the paper almost gently back in the drawer, 

" He — the lad might, at any rate, have chosen a 
more lively subject," he mused, pettishly. "What 
connection can such a fable have with a man's 
business life ? Folly!" 

"Reynolds," he said, aloud, as he passed 
through the outer office, where the clerks bent 
silently over their work, "see to those forms, 
will you ? Mr. Kenneth had a — a German mat- 
ter to decipher, so he may not have had time to 
complete what I said this morning you might 
leave to him. Good-day tp you all." 

The clerks, one and all of whom had made 
their own discoveries as to what lay behind the 
calm, concentrated front of this old man of the 
law, looked up to answer his parting nod with a 
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brisk *' good-evening, sir," and then Mr. Brad- 
ford passed down the squares and through the 
archway into Holbom, where, without fixing his 
eyes upon any particular object, he raised his um- 
!)rella as a dragoon would draw his sword, and 
stood a moment in placid expectation. And 
wheii two hansoms drove up, with a brisk idea 
of contesting the prize, he ran his eye calmly over 
the points of both the horses before he selected 
one to take him to Gordon Sqnare. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GrORDON Square is not by any means one of 
the most cheerful spots in London ; but — as Miss 
Joan Bradford sometimes said to herself, when 
she turned into it on her vvav home — "each of 
the houses contains its own little world, and, in 
spite of the depressing want of individuality 
without, strange and wonderful life-histories are 
being worked out within." 

Miss Bradford's was one of the porticoed 
houses on the north side of the sqnare; but, 
though to all outward seeming a twin companion 
to its next-door neighbor, it is doubtful whether 
the whole square contained another house which, 
like its mistress, was so softly and richly clothed, 
so pleasantly impregnated by sootliing tints, and 
bright ideas, and flower-scents, and had altogeth- 
er such a \^arm, sweet air of home about it. 

Miss Joan felt this more pleasantly than usual 
that evening, as she sat in her easy-chair near the 
window, the long full skirt of her satin dress fall- 
ing over her crossed feet ; and the lace shawl on 
her shoulders — as well as the lace turned back 
upon her sleeves, and lying on her neat gray hair 
— as white as falling snow. There are some peo- 
ple who, wlien they sit alone, give a room gigantic 
])roportions, and themselves sink into a mournful, 
solitary insignificance; but though Miss Joan's 
tirawing-rooms wei*e large and lofty, and she was 
alone in this one, there was a something — an in- 
definable fitness in every thing — which made a 
l)erfect picture, without dearth or deficiency. 

This was what Doris Egerton thought when 
she opened tlie door ; and her step, which had 
been so light and swift upon the stairs, slackened 
a little as she advanced to Miss Bradford's chair. 

** Auntie, I'm here." 

Miss Bradford raised her head, dropped her 
knitting into her lap, and brought her spectacles 
to bear upon the young figure opposite her — such 
a pretty, briglit young figure, with eyes full of fun, 
and lips running over with laughter, yet so shy 
and pure and sweet. 

** Will it do. Aunt Joan?" 

Miss Joan suddenly gathered a grave and 
doubtful expression into her eyes, totally oblit- 
erating the one of pride and pleasure which the 
girl's sudden presence had evoked. 

*' What do you mean by *it,' my dear?" — and 
her spectacles went upward, from the white dress 
to the dainty little bunch of ferns and lilies which 
fastened it at the throat, and from the piquant 
face to the wreath of fair bright hair. 

**I think I meant myself altogether, auntie," 
explained Doris, with a laugh and a blush. " You 
see, I'm grown up now, and I'm going to the 
opera forH^he first time as a gi'own-up person ; 
and — will Kenneth be impressed, do you think?" 
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With your great age, you mean ?" 
Now, auntie!" And, forgetful of the new 
dress, down went Doris upon her knees beside 
Miss Joan and kissed her; after which Miss 
Joan, softly inhahng the lily fragrance, and let- 
ting her cheek rest beside her darling's for a few 
moments — as if her warm heart clung to some- " 
thing sweeter still — inquired, with an air of indif- 
ference, why she did not wear a brooch, or a bow, 
instead of those flowers, which were sure to droop 
before the night was over. 

" I would rather have the flowers," said Doris, 
softly touching them. 

**And so would Kenneth, eh?" retorted the 
elder lady, with a great pleasure in her eyes, as 
she felt how these two favorites of hers had both 
the tastes she loved. Well, if you don't object 
to be the cause of early death to any thing so 
pretty, I don't. Now, can not you read me some- 
thing till they come? I don't expect either of 
them in proper time for dinner — I never do. Ken- 
neth has too many chimeras, and his father too 
many clients. Bring one of the magazines." 

The old lady's eyes followed the girl as she 
crossed the room. Was it really little Doris — 
the child whose holiday visits to this house had 
been its rarest sunshine, yet who had always 
caused a certain trouble and restlessness there 
by reason of her high spirits and the very varied 
pursuits in which she delighted ? Little Doris ! 
She was such a child always in her loving, way- 
ward moods that her flashes of romance and ear- 
nestness had been something only to laugh at ; 
such a child that the brightness and softness and 
grace had seemed too natural to call for either 
wonder or admiration. Little Doris ! Had she 
then grown oiit of her childhood suddenly in 
one afternoon, or had Aunt Joan been sleep- 
ing for a year, while her little girl drifted soft- 
ly round that comer where the brook and riyer 
meet ? 

'* What is it, child?" — her thoughts escaped in 
words at last, as Doris came back to the win- 
dow, with a book in her hand. "When did 
you grow up ?" 

*' To-day, auntie," said the girl, answering her 
aunt's real thought, while she laughed happily ; 
** the moment I put on this very long dress, and 
twisted my hair up. You had the dress made 
beautifully for me; I never saw any thing so 
pretty, auntie, did you ?" 

'* Lots of things," returned Miss Joan, curtly ; 
"and as for the dress, my dear, any girl's dress 
is always sure to look well if she acts upon what 
George Herbert tells her : * Say not that this .with 
that lace will look well, but this with my discre- 
tion will be brave.* Yes, I see you understand ; 
don't look so grave about it. Now begin to 
read. Wtttit was the part in last month ?" 

Miss Joan Bradford had a memory which was 
excessively unstable in the retention of fiction, 
and, though she took in almost every magazine 
which was issued, and always conscientiously re- 
garded the serial stories as their prominent feat- 
Ares, before beginning each month's installment 
— generally read aloud to her by Doris — a cer- 
tain and unvarying programme had to be gone 
through. With a somewhat puzzled expression 
behind her glasses, she would put it thus : 

"Doris, my dear, I'm ready to hear tha xv«?^ 
chapter ; but first te\V \fta ^>wst^ x;^\^\x. ^'S.r 
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run away," Doris would say, perhaps, as to-day. 
** Don't you remember, auntie?" 

* * Kemember ! Of course I do ! But — let me 
see, who are the hero and heroine, and where are 
they going to run ?** 

Upon which Doris, with a sparkle of laughter 
all over her face, would turn the magazine down 
upon its face in her lap, and, in a style peculiar- 
ly her own — compounded of great awe for the 
pathetic passages, an intense enjoyment of the 
happy parts, and an irrepressible excitement over 
the sensational incidents — would tell the tale 
from the beginning. At the conclusion of which 
feat, Miss Joan would nod her head, and tran- 
quilly observe, ** Yes, now I remember." And, 
after that encouragement, Doris would be allow- 
ed to begin the current number. 

The year being young on this day, what Doris 
had to relate was only equal to one volume ; so 
she had completed it, and Miss Joan, after list- 
ening attentively, had placidly assured her she 
** remembered," when Mr. Bradford came in, fol- 
lowed by Kenneth, whose face bore a very em- 
phatic answer to Doris's previous doubts as to 
whether he would be impressed by her appear- 
ance. 

*' Doris," he said, with a flash of real pleas- 
ure on his narrow, sallow face, '* how lovely you 
are to-night ! You are like — a lily in the moon- 
light, I Slink, with the one spot of green at its 
heart." 

** Opera — eh, Doris?" observed Mr. Bradford, 
dryly, as he watched her pleasant, unconfused 
reception of his son's admiration. '*And you 
think you are going to enjoy that f Pooh, pooh ; 
— it's only the dress you are going to enjoy, and 
it's only you Kenneth will enjoy. Don't I re- 
member being a fool myself once, and taking 
Ken's mother to the opera? I was a younger 
fellow than he is, for it was the year the Ke- 
form Bin was passed ; and when we got home 
we didn't know what opera we'd heard, either of 
us. Dear me, I little thought then that I should 
ever have a son of my own, and an arch-fiend 
gnawing at my ankles !" 

"Is the gout bad to-day ?" asked Miss Joan, 
keeping back the laughter from her face. ' ^ How 
sorry I am!" 

"Don't tell falsehoods, Joan; nobody who 
hasn't had it can be. sym}mtbetic over the gout. 
It's as utter an impossibility as that a bachelor 
should love his wife and children. ■ There's Ken- 
neth — he's a good deal more sorry. for lunatics 
who die to nmffled music on the .stage. - Bless 
you, you can't help it, lad ; poets are all insane, 
more or less — generally more. Well, there's 
one comfort for us ; the race will be extinct some 
day, like the white elephants." 

"I will tell you what you ought to say, Mr. 
.Bradford," said Doris, with a quiet touch upon 
Kenneth's arm, the meaning of which he under- 
stood full well : 

" * Oh, If billows and pillows, and hours and flowers, 
And all the brave rhymes of an elder dny, 
Ck)nld be faded together this genial weather. 

And carted or carried on wafts away, 
And never a^ain trotted out— ah me,. 
How much lewer volume^ of verse therc'd be !' " 

** You quoting!" ejaculated the lawyer, starting 
back. " To what is the world ooming ? A child 
like you should not know what rhyme means. 
270W it is my turn to quote against you : 



*Man for the head, and woman for the heart ; 
Man to command, and woman to obey — 
All else confoBlon !' 

Woman has need only of a heart, you se,e, and 
to obey." 

"I see, Mr. Bradford — when she has all the 
heart, and the man has all the head. I think it 
is far better to say both for the head and both 
for the heart." 

" Most uncomfortable state of affairs : only fit 
for the stage — that is, for Kenneth. He reverses 
the general idea; the world is not a stage to 
him, but the »tage is his world. A narrow idea, 
lad, and your mental muscles will soon be as con- 
tracted as those of the old former whose daily 
prayer was, ' Bless me and my wife, my son John 
and his wife — ^we four and no more. Amen.' " 

"Mustn't the poet's world be a very wide, in- 
stead of narrow one, Mr. Bradford ?" said Doris, 
gently. "He has a world within, as well as the 
one without, you know." 

* * All rubbish, my dear ! Why, I knew an art- 
ist once, who had a picture hung in the Acad- 
emy, and he spent every day of the whole tl^ree 
months before it, No visitors, of their own ac- 
cord, were inclined to notice it ; but he drew their 
attention to the painting eagerly, as if he were 
a spectator himself, and had been wonderfully 
struck by it, pointing out its beauties, and going 
into raptures over them. Could any thing be 
more contemptible than this sohtary fellow, al- 
ways— twith idle hands and hungry vanity — hov- 
ering over this one work of his, in the wild delu- 
sion that people believed him a connoissem', struck 
by real merit in the painting ? Ceitainly he nev- 
er uttered a word in dispraise of the works of his 
successful brother artists, but he scarcely glanced 
at them,- simply because his mind was too nar- 
row to hold them." 

" Poor fellow !" said Kenneth. "Did he do 
any great work aftenvard ?" 

"Before another exhibition opened," was the 
reply, as Mr. Bradford offered his arm to Miss 
Joan, on the summons to dinner, " he was dead. " 

It was not until the meal was over, and they 
all had returned to the drawing-room together — 
for Miss Joan chose to sip her wine as long as 
her guests might care to stay — that Mr. Bradford 
mentioned his approaching journey to Kingswood, 
and g^ve his son a few last instructions for fol- 
lowing him on the morrow. 
% "How does Mr. Monkton seem to have home 
Ihis^a.wful shock?" asked <Miss Joan, as she qui- 
etly motioned Doris to the tea-table. "You've 
seen him, I suppose ?b ^ 

"Yes, I saw him. He — I can not tell you 
how he's borne it." 

"Dr. Boyd says," put in Kenneth, "that he 
has been most manly in his giief." 

"He comes into a large fortune," interposed 
the -lawyer ; but Doris fancied that there was 
more meaning in the sudden softening of his feat- 
ures than in the brusque words. "He'll find 
it easy to bear the affliction of being master of 
Elingswood." 

" His grief is like your gout, cousin," said Miss 
Joan, smiling ; " we can not feel it — yet." 

" Whatever he had to bear, I think," observed 
Kenneth, "he woidd bear really, not bending 
under it." 

"Holding himself upright, eh?" questioned 
the lawyer, hitting a great truth unconsciously. 
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" A large fortune will subdue all hearts to liim, 
just as did that of Timon of Athens." 

"Timon of Athens!" repeated the lawyer, in 
muttered contempt. ''Always some fictitious 
fellow dragged in. Ken, for pity's sake, keep 
aloof from any man (or maid) of Athens." 

Miss Joan laughed meiTily. '* It's of no use, 
cousin," she said, glancing up into his face, and 
reading all its kindliness behind its present freez- 
ing rigidity ; " the disease has gone too far into 
Kenneth's constitution. You must give up your 
original methods." 

" I must give him up," retorted the old man, 
turning away to take his tea, *'! see how it 
will end. On the office- door will soon be the 
placard. Gone to the devil. Shocked, eh, Doris ? 
Why, my dear, when the lawyers at the Temple 
used to dine at the 'Devil and St. Dunstan's,' 
they always informed their clients of the fact in 
those curt terms." 

"How quiet you iare, Doris !" whispered Ken- 
neth, drawing his chair beside hers at the little 
tea-table. 

" Silence is a girl's only charm," observed Mr. 
Bradford. But he came up to her side just then 
for a lump of sugar, and for a momeut> he let his 
hand softly stroke the hair upon her temples. 

"A quarter to eight !" he exclaimed presently, 
as he put down his cup. " I must be off. Ken- 
neth, you were in Grosvenor Place to-day ; did 
you look at Mr. Monkton's house ?" 

"Yes. It was closed, and the hatchment up." 
All right. Now, good-bye." 
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"Do you remember, Ken," asked Doris, as 
they drove through the quiet squares, "the first 
time you showed me ^lr. Monkton's house in 
Grosvenor Place ? There was a line of carriages 
before the door, and there were footmen in crim- 
son on the steps. You said they were having a 
party after the levee. I remember it so well! 
And to think of the house to-day!" 

"The sad scenes follow so closely on the bright 
ones always," said Kenneth, gently, " that it is 
providential we do not see or feel them com- 
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"But, then," rejoined Doris, her own natural 
brightness coming to the rescue now, "you must 
remember, too, Ken, that the bright ones follow 
tlie sad ones just as closely. Now, what have 
vou to tell me ? I never intended to be so dis- 
mal and stupid. I — I don't know why that sor- 
low at Kingswood should have such an effect 
upon me, when you're giving me so great a pleas- 
ure. Now, tell me how the new poem goes on. 
Has Penelope finished that scornful speech to 
her lovers ?" 

They were driving through Dniry Lane ; and 
— though the noise was great, and the scene so 
bluiTed and scarred by squalor and intemperance, 
jhat Doris, contrasting this with the quiet squares 
which they had left only a few minutes ago, 
doubly felt how true it was that the dark scenes 
lay sleeping ever close behind the fairer ones — 
Kenneth, leaning forward in the carnage, his face 
losing its quiet, dreamy look, and every feature 
working with excitement, told Doris of the feel- 
ings which were to sway the wife of Ulysses 
through his new poem ; of her truth and fidelity 
to her absent husband, and her scorn for her 
wooers, yet of the fatal timidity which led her to 
flatter and jest with, while she scorned them, and 



to make daily with her lips the promise which 
her heart could never keep. 

"Like all other poets. Ken," said Doris, smil- ' 
iug, when he had finished, "you will make her a 
woman to be pitied as well as admired ; but just 
think how easy it must be to keep true to one 
you love. Would it not be harder to write of a 
woman who kept true without the love to help 
her — the love which must make it all so very • 
easy ?" 

"It would be a sadder poem," answered the 
young man, simply. 

"Here we stop, do we? Oh, Ken, I'm so 
happy to be here!" 

And the fact was evident, not only to her com- 
panion, but to many a spectator besides, who 
liked to see the pretty face brighten with pleas- 
ure or sadden with sympathy. At fii-st, when 
the curtain fell, she would turn to her companion 
and speak of the music and the scenes, her eyes 
brilliant with enjoyment ; but gradually she grew 
very silent ; and when all was over she seemed to 
wake from a dream, to give that slow, anxious 
look into Kenneth's face. 

"Did you feel strange, Kenneth — just as if 
you were a part of it all ; as if the sorrow on the 
stage belonged to you and me, and we could not 
separate ourselves from it? I — I hope I shall 
never feel so again." 

"My dear," said Kenneth, tenderly, as he 
folded her cloak about her, " even though I know 
' Lucia' so well now, I can never help being moved 
— as you are on this first night — by the grace- 
ful beauty of its music, and the solemnity of that 
closing scene. Still, remember that Edgar and 
Lucia are now — " 

" Never mind," she inteiTupted, with a laugh ; 
" do not bring in the reality, just to cheer me ; 
it is so unlike you, Ken, aaid — ^I'm all right now. 
Yes, I'm ready." 

He hardly spoke to her through the drive 
home ; but, then, they were so accustomed to be 
silent together when they would, that it never 
suiprised either ; and she, seeing only the old | 
rapt look in his dark face, could not guess that 
he had been made really anxious by that glimpse 
which she had shown of a new and uncharacter- 
istic timidity. 

When Miss Joan received her young cousins 
at home, she gave Doris an extra kiss. 

"Send away your cab, Kenneth," she said. 
"You ought both to be able to enjoy a little 
supper now ; and I have something to tell yon. 
Ken, we shall both have to lose our little Doris 
for six months. I have heard to-night from your 
father, love " — with a look, which was intended 
to be quite calm, into the girl's questioning face 
— "he will be here within a week ; but then he 
intends to take you abroad until September or 
October ; and as, of course, I can not go, though 
he asks me, we shall lose you for the whole sum- 
mer. This being so, dear, I think you and I will 
go to Kingswood to-morrow and see the Dower 
House ; you wished it, and I know Kenneth will 
like to have us. Ah, I see how glad you both 
are! Well, that is settled, then; so send off 
your cab, Ken." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the long and lofty dining-room at Kings- 
wood Miss Windish sat at the head of the laden 
table, presiding over *' tlie funeral baked meats ;" 
while her occasional glances into the immovable 
face of the lawyer at the opposite end of the long 
table always momentarily incapacitated her for 
her task. Several times had the housekeeper — 
her broad, comely presence sootliing, in spite of 
its heavy black, and her face kindly in spite of 
its genuine sorrow — tried to persuade Miss Mi- 
chal that it would be no dereliction of her duty 
if she let the rector's wife take her place, or one 
of those second-cousins of the master's, or even 
if she let Sutton have the coffee served at a side- 
table. But no ; Miss Windish thought it her 
duty, and would "go through it." So she did, 
looking very colorless in her heavy crape, with 
every vestige of both shape and tint washed away 
from her swollen eyes; as great a conti'ast as 
could well be imagined to the broad, dark-haired 
housekeeper, who presided at a still more lengthy 
table in the hall, where the late squire's tenants 
fortified the inner man against the ravages of an 
appropriate grief. 

Once, at the beginning of the meal, Miss Win- 
dish had looked up, to meet, in gi'eat astonish- 
ment, the face of the Frenchman, who — by what 
she had chosen to cull "an unfortunate chance" 
— had first visited Kingswood on the day of her 
return there. He had been standing just within 
the dining-room door, looking round into the 
faces of the guests ; and for a few moments she 
watched him unobsened. Then her attention 
was claimed, and when she looked again he was 
gone. 

The sigh to which Miss Michal gave vent on 
this discovery was lugubrious enough, but still it 
was an unconscious expression of relief; and the 
feeling grew upon her as the meal passed on, and 
still she did not see at the long table that swaithy, 
smiling face. 

Of course those old frescoed deities on the li- 
brary ceiling had seen many and many a varied 
shade in the faces below them, during the hun- 
dred years they had inhabited this room ; but it 
is doubtful whether they had ever looked down 
upon a sadder yet a braver face than they looked 
dowp upon in the late afternoon of that day, 
when Scot Monkton, leaning back in his lonnging- 
chair, glanced up among them, wearily rather, 
yet with a subtle, restless longing. 

The glance dropped slowly, lingering upon 
every object in the beautiful, familiar room ; and 
it had just gone wandering through one of the 
open windows, when the door was opened, and a 
man entered the room with a curious motion, as 
if he were trying to walk on tiptoe across the 
thick, soft carpet, which would have muffled the 
sound of any tread. 

^ In his inherent courtesy, Scot rose, a puzzled 
expression on his face, as he tried to recall where 
and when he had seen this man before. It was 
not long ago, he knew ; yet how could he grasp 
it, when, for mind and memory, the past week 
had dragged itself into a life-time ? But he was 
not left to wondei' long. 

"Pardon my intrusion," the visitor said, in a 
tone lowered apparently to suit this house of 
mourning, though it by no means suited the one 
thing by which it was accompanied — the keen, 



inquisitive glance round the splendid room — " and 
allow me, Mr. Monkton, to plead particularly for 
your ser>'ant — a fellow-countryman of my own, 
I see — who would not have admitted me thus 
unceremoniously. But I had a few words to say 
to you veiT particularly, and so I took the liberty 
upon myself. May I have the pleasure of hear- 
ing you say you overlook his leniency to me ?" 

"Artaud acted rightly," said Scot. What 
more could he say, while the Frenchman stood 
waiting for that unnecessary answer, with the 
bland, beseeching smile upon his face ? 

It was all clear to him now, both where and 
when he had seen the man before ; and, with a 
feeling as much of weariness as of contempt, he 
pointed to a chair, and retook his own, leaning 
forward in it, witii one arm upon his knees and 
his eyes upon the ground. 

"You have something particular to say to 
me?" he questioned. "I will hear it. Monsieur 
Sourdet, if I can in any way sene you." 

A smile, both sinister and suspicious, played 
round the Frenchman's lips ; but it did not delay 
his answer, and Scot Monkton saw nothing of it. 

"Perhaps the senice done will be reciprocal, 
Mr, Monkton ; let us hope so, in any event. I 
quite as anxiously consulted ^our interest as I did 
my o>vn before I determined on this step." 

"Interest!" repeated Scot, looking up at his 
companion. "No step of yours can affect my 
interest ; but if you think it can, and wish to 
speak of it, let me refer you to Mr. Bradford, of 
Gray^s Inn. He is now in the house, and will 
probably give you an interview." 

" I wish for no solicitor's intervention mvself." 

m 7 

returned Sourdet, speaking still in a lowered tone, 
while his glance took in and valued every arti- 
cle the room contained ; " and even if you insist 
upon it now, there will come a time, I fancy, 
when you will wish you had taken my advice, and 
had allowed the matter to be arranged solely be- 
tween our two selves." 

"I do not think so." 

Scot gave this answer very qnietly, as his eyes 
went straying through the room with that strange 
look which told of something stronger even than 
his love for it. 

"I have in my possession now," resumed Mon- 
sieur Sourdet, seeming to sit more and more up- 
right in his chair the more Scot, in an irresistible 
dejection, stooped forward in his, "an impoi*tant 
family secret." 

"Probably, monsieur; many men have." 

But the young man's handsome face had sud- 
denly grown stitf and haggard, when he answer- 
ed in those cool, slow words. 

"A family secret, which is of the utmost 
value." 

"Impossible," put in Scot, with quick con- 
tempt; "no secret is ever of value. Will you 
be kind enough to spare me yours — especially 
to-day ?" 

" I do not call it mine," the Frenchman plac- 
idly answered, pleased to see that he had stirred 
his listener at last ; " the secret equally — indeed, 
I may say far more nearly — affects yourself. It 
is one of which you would not like to feel that 
any one else was cognizant." 

"Then spare me the consciousness that vou 
know it!" 

"It relates especially," was the Frenchman's 
answer to this glimpse of Scot's old haughty cool- 
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ness, **to your uncle, the late squire of Kings- 
wood." 

"The late squire of Kingswood," said Scot, 
more sadly than angrily, *'was my father." 

"Yes — certainly, yes," rejoined Monsieur 
Sonrdet, with a gesture of deprecation, which sat 
awkwardly upon him ; ** but I referred to the late 
Scot Monkton." 

"What would vou say of him. Monsieur Sour- 
det ?" 

The words were uttered more tranquilly than 
the others had been, yet even Philippe Sourdet's 
impracticed ear caught the change of tone. 

" What I have to say of him," he replied, soft- 
ly drawing the palm of one hand over the back 
of the other, "I can only say after you have 
agreed to my conditions, Mr. Monkton." 

'*What are they?" 

"They are simply — nothing can be more sim- 
]»le to you — a question of Hures, or, as you En- 
glish would say, sir, a mere question of pounds 
and shillings and pence." 

* * You mean your terms, then, not conditions ; 
you are desirous of selling your secret." 

The concentrated contempt of the young 
squire's voice affected the Frenchman's breath 
for a few moments. lie indulged in an abrupt 
laugh as he regained it. 

"I chance just now," he said, tr}ing to regain 
liis ease, "to see how I can be benefited by the 
use of ten thousand pounds; and for that ten 
thousand pounds, Mr. Monkton, I will — as you 
so proudly put it — sell the secret ; or, as you may 
wisely prefer, keep it myself untold. What say 
you, Mr. Monkton ? Ten thousand pounds is but 
ti trifle to you." 

"If you have any communication to make 
which is worth that sum," replied Scot, rising 
wearily, " pray make it to Mr. Bradford, and he 
will pay you whatever it is worth. If you prefer 
telling it to me, tell it at once, and I will be just 
in my payment, too." 

"You willfully (or very innocently) misunder- 
stand me," said Sourdet, his affected patronage 
failing to hide the new tone of malignity. "I 
will have no detilings with your legal adviser; I 
will leave that to vou. lie is not a man with 
whom I should care to be mixed in business. 
But, independently of that, it is for your interest 
to decide this matter yourself. You could never 
miss the sum I ask." 

As he said this, his eyes, valuing every thing 
they fell upon, swept the wide expanse of park 
beyond the open windows; and, almost uncon- 
sciously, Scot's followed them. 

What a beautiful home this was, and how dear- 
ly he loved it ! 

" If I had ten thousand pounds," he said then, 
quietly, "I would perhaps ask you to tell me 
what you know of my uncle's life. As for buy- 
ing your silence, I would not do it if I had ten 
thousand times ten thousand pounds ; but, as I 
have not, you must do as you mil with your se- 
cret." 

" Wiien you have had time to think the mat- 
ter quietly over, Mr. Monkton," returned the 
Frenchman, with an attempt at airy certainty, 
"you will, I think, entirely change your mind. 
As for your not having ten thousand pounds, you 
must, iif you please, tell that to the marines, as 
I've heard you English say. And you wll not, 
I'm sure, voluntarily step into on open chasm 



when a mere signature of yours will insure yon 
such a splendid — " 

"We have said quite enough on this subject," 
put in Scot, in a tone of unmistakable pride and 
displeasure. " I hope I have made my meaning 
as clear to you as yours is to me. Your secrecy 
nothing should tempt me to buy. If you can give 
me any information respecting my uncle's life 
abroad, I will willingly pay you what it is worth 
— after I know it. As for paying you 'in the 
dark ' for intelligence of my own family, I have 
not the slightest intention of doing any thing so 
absurd, either now or at anv future time.*' 

"You are out of sorts, sir," said Philippe Sour- 
det, with the veiy evident intention of giving a 
genial tura to the conversation, that this inter- 
view might not summarily close the intercourse 
which had been so far, to all appearance, unsuc- 
cessful; "you look ill and tired; and I am to 
blame for this intrusion. I will wish you good- 
afteiTioon now, Mr. Monkton, if you will allow 
me. I feel it a privilege to have been permitted 
to follow your honored and lamented father: — " 

The plausible speech was never completed, for 
something in the young Englishman's face slew 
the false words before they fell; and Monsieur 
Philippe Sourdet, his step not quite innocent of 
a desire to sneak, and his heavy form not more 
guiltless of an inclination to cnnge, walked 
through the groups in the great hall, and drew a 
few breaths of air outside the silent house, before 
he ventured on the pleasant desultory chat which 
he wished to enjoy with one or two whom he 
had, during the da}'^, set ajMirt in his mind as 
worthy of the honor. 

From a deep reverie, Scot Monkton rose as the 
library began to fill. Eveiy phase of the long, 
sad ceremony was over now, and those who could 
pay no further respect to one of whom they had 
all such pleasant memories had come to bid fore- 
well to "the squire." 

"Zrfi roi est mort — vive le roi!" The words 
forced themselves on Scot's memory with bitter- 
ness just then. Perhaps through all his life — 
through the years tliat were past, and the yeai*s 
that were to come — never once again did such a 
tide of bitterness rush in and deluge his thoughts. 
He understood it all himself, and those who could 
not have understood it did not know of its exist- 
ence ; and so it swiftly passed, and Scot's own 
rare, trustful bravery swept back every trace of 
its acrid course. 

"They have not even yet recovered from their 
surprise," observed Mr. Bradford, as the other 
guests left the room, and he waited with Scot, 
looking anxiously into the face of the rich young 
squire, whom he knew to be ft\r more envied than 
pitied to-day. "They were all established in 
their own idea that your father must have made 
a will. Many a fabric, built on an expected leg- 
acy, has tottered to the ground this aftei*noon. 
I must confess that, though of couree I knew I 
had made no will, I fancied one would turn up 
somehow. The squire was such a kind-hearted, 
generous fellow that — though of couree, in any 
case, his property would have gone to you, as it 
goes now (no one, knowing his love for you, 
could ever doubt that) — I should have fancied 
he would have bequeathed a hundred little lega- 
cies. Well, he knew be,«.t.. \. w<e^^\ ^V.^ \s>rj^ 
with sucVi «v \\^0l— Qv\\. q1 ^1 ^^^ >^x^^s«»ss^\ 
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nor a kinder heart. And we must remember 
how suddenly bis summons came, and what trust 
he had in the one who — as be knew— rwould in- 
beiit in any case. His confidence in yoa has 
never (he once told me this himself) been shaken 
for one hour, and so I don't wonder — ^there being 
no needy members of your family, and scarcely 
any relatives at all — that he didn't burden bis 
mind with legacies." 

**Mr. Bradford," said Scot, turning from the 
window, and pausing a few moments before the 
lawyer's chair, **my father left one legacy — only 
one. I asked you to stay behind with me, be- 
cause I wish to speak to yoa about it, if you 
please, now — you and I alone.'* 



CHAPTER IX 



Doris Egerton stood on the threshold of her 
' future home, and wondered many things. There 
were no men at work to-day, and the reason of 
this Doris understood full well, as the slow, clear 
note of the funeral bell reached her from that 
slender spire which looked so white against the 
woods beyond the park. A beautiful view stretch- 
ed before her, but over it all the funeral bell 
swept like a coming sorrow. 

Miss Joan, entering the garden, stood a mo- 
ment to watch the girl, vexed to see this look of 
sorrow on her face. "The red japonica, hanging 
about the pillar against which slie leaned, framed 
her like a picture — a pretty picture. Miss Joan 
thought, in spite of the black dress which Doris, 
like herself, had chosen to wear this day, but too 
grave, considering that the Kingswood Dower 
House had channed her so gi-eatly on her first 
view of it. 

Miss Joan hastened her steps, and touched 
Doris on the atm. 

**Come, my dear, you have stood here long 
enough ; let us unpack our bag, and lunch, and 
then we can have a walk before Kenneth comes." 

"Will he be long, auntie?" asked Doris, ab- 
sently. *'Will the funeral take a long, long 
time?" 

"People don't generally hurry over those per- 
formances, my dear ; and I'm sure we don't want 
Kenneth back yet." 

So Doris, with a smile upon her lips now — 
the smile was ever so ready to chase the short- 
lived gravity — turned with her aunt, and, walk- 
ing through the empty house, they picked their 
way among bricks and mortar, and passed out 
into the garden behind, in which they had, on 
their first examination, discovered a pretty arbor. 

There, quite cheerfully and hungrily, they eat 
the sandwiches, and drank the wine which they 
bad brought ; and then, leaving the bag in a cor- 
ner of the seat, with a comfortable assurance that 
it was safe, they strolled together down the long 
garden, and unchained, and chained behind them, 
an iron gate which led them into a small shrub- 
beiy, the path in which was scarcely wide enough 
to allow them to walk together. But Doris only 
clung the more closely to her aunt, smiling as she 
compared this walk with one through the liOn- 
don streets. 

At the end of the shrubbery, another iron gate 
•eparated it from a. wide moadow,*along the edge 



of which ran a straight bridle-road, bordered on 
one side by tall old larch-trees. 

** This avenue, you see, runs straight down to 
the river," said Miss Joan. 

When they had walked about half a mile, they 
reached an old stone bridge, which led almost 
directly to a curious old farm-house. If three 
or four architects, of dift'erent modes of thinking, 
had all been allowed to try experiments in this 
spot, and then the results had been huddled to- 
gether and formed into a dwelling-house, such an 
eflcct would have been but natural. 

Behind it, the woods stretched to the crown 
of the hills above Kingswood ; but in the valley 
between the house and the river, and along its 
banks, lay the cultivated land of a farm. 

Miss Bradford and Doris were crossing the 
bridge as they made these observations, and, be- 
fore they had paused and considered where they 
were, they had opened the garden gate, and were 
sauntering up toward the house. 

"Seeing that it is closed and unoccupied," 
Miss Joan said, "I think we may as well have a 
look round, my dear. I remember this old farm 
well ; it is called the Black Birches." 

" I remember, too." 

* * You remember ! Why, you have never even 
heard of it before!" 

"Yes, I have, auntie." But Doris did not tell 
that she only remembered what Mr. Monkton 
had told her on the previous Saturday at Rich- 
mond about this old farm of his. 

"Those are the birches that name it," said 
Miss Joan, pointing to three trees on a slope 
beyond the house. "Your brother used to say 
they were as old as Bumham Beeches." 

"How low the house lies!" remarked Doris, 
drawing a long breath. "I should not like to 
live here." 

"The sight of the Dower House has spoiled 
you for this," said Miss Joan, " quite naturally, 
I will own ; still, we have had a pretty walk, and 
I intend to rest here for a few minutes." 

The seat which she had chosen was a broken 
bench from which most of the paint had been 
either washed by rain or peeled by the sun, and 
from above them a shower of thorn blossoms fell 
slowly to the ground like snow, while one true- 
hearted thrush sung of the young world which 
the spring was bringing. Even Miss Joan could 
not guess how long the garden had been neglect- 
ed, for the bordering tracery was lost, and the 
daisies and thrift which had been used to form 
it straggled over each other, and were in somo 
places eaten away, and in othei*s trampled into 
the earth. Still,- the hyacinths proudly showed 
their beauty yet, and had not died for want of 
care ; and, though the bind-weed, with its spot- 
less wreaths and bells, had taken a hold on eveiy 
bar of one unopened gate, a little crowd of tu- 
lips burned yet in richest colors against a dark 
old yew beside the house. The bark of the 
young apple-trees was nibbled away by wander- 
ing sheep, but the pear-tree against the timbered 
wall was cut and nailed with care. 

"What is it that makes it seem so melan- 
choly, auntie ?" 

"The neglect," returned Miss Bradford, 
promptly, "and the ugliness of the place." 

" Still the valley is very pretty, and I like the 
sound of the river," said Doris, her eyes following 
it in its course. 
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"You wouldn't like it always so near; it is 
dreary. Is that a man coming round the house ?" 

** Yes, auntie." 

The man came slowly past them as they sat 
there — a small elderly man, but hale and strong 
and active — bearing on his shoulder a basket 
filled with knots of withered grass. When he 
Iiad opened the gate, he held it for them. 

"Thank you," said Miss Joan; "it would 
have been awkward if we had got ourselves lock- 
ed in. Why, surely I remember your face ! " 

"Liath, miss." 

And when he had said this, and touched his 
hat, he locked the gate, and stood, as if to give 
the ladies time to walk on without him. 

There had probably been a time when his 
name was known as Goliath, his baptismal ap- 
pellation having been given him in affectionate 
remembrance of the giant of Gath ; but the wish 
alone must have been father to the thought, for 
a smaller laboring man than Liath it would cer- 
tainly be difficult to find. There is a probability 
that he had had parents once, and a surname ; 
but the memory of both was lost in the mist of 
ages, and, as he had never married or died, there 
had been no necessity yet to tiy to pierce this 
mist. 

" Yes, I remember the name," said Miss Joan, 
stopping for the old man. "Can you tell us, 
Liath, if there is any other way back to the Dow- 
er House?" 

There was only this way by the gray bridge 
and the Larch Walk, Liath told them, unless they 
crossed the foot-bridge at the Green Pits up the 
river, or followed the river for about a mile, and 
walked across the iron bridge in the park ; but it 
was twice as far, at least, as going by the Lai*ch 
Walk. ' 

" Was that the Larch Walk along which we 
cnme?" asked Doris. 

" Yes, that wur the Larch Walk — that straight 
walk from the Dawer 'ouse to the bridge." 

"How near together the two houses seem, 
auntie !" said Doris. "And this is vacant ?'* 

"Yes, miss," replied the man, fancying him- 
self addressed. "I dunna quite know whether 
the master means to let it ; it's old and gloamy, 
and the furncher inside's wored too." 

Then, as if he had said his say, he put his fin- 
gers to his hat, and turned aside across the fields. 

When they returned to the garden of the Dow- 
er House, Miss Joan formed a sudden and unex- 
pected resolution — she would walk over to Come- 
ly Place and see Miss Chamberlain. 

"You will come, Doris?" sjie added, a little 
doubt creeping into her tone. 

"Indeed I will not," said Doris, hotly. "I 
will never go to see Miss Chamberlain." 

"A silly prejudice, child ; but, if you keep to 
it, I must go alone." 

"It is no prejudice; it is an hoi)est feeling," 
said Doris, " and I am not at all ashamed of it, 
auntie." 

. "All the worse. Try to dismiss such petty 
feelings while you are here alone, love." 

But Doris would not let her aunt walk by her- 
self; she accompanied her until they came with- 
in sight of two red gables, beyond a thick and 
heavy shrubbeiy, and then she turned and retraced 
her steps. She entered the Dower House through 
the garden at the back, and then passed on into 
the pillared porch. She would stand there again, 
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and look across the wide and beautiful park, t6 
that great house lying — with closed eyes to-day 
— upon the slope ; and to that tall spire which 
rosi so purely white above the trees, 

Doris, standing back within the shade of the 
portico, was presently aware that some one was 
waiting near her, just without, by the straggling 
blossoms of the japonica. She went forward, and 
saw a cottage woman, who stood looking across / 
the park, eagerly and intently. She was poorly, 
though neatly, dressed, and her face was so sad, 
and her attitude so full of shrinking timidity, that 
Doris involuntarily stepped forward and spoke to 
her. 

"Look," the woman said, softly, only having 
moved her eyes for a moment to glance at Do- 
ris's face, and then turned them back to their 
former gaze. " They are leaving the house now. 
What a mournful sight, miss, isn't it ?" 

It may have been that Doris's eyes were not 
so accustomed to long distances, or the unfamil- 
iarity of the scene may have prevented her ; but 
she could not detect what the woman saw — the 
long procession moving slowly among the trees. 

" Can you see them now, miss ?" asked Anna 
Wakeley, presently ; her voice low and subdued, 
but more by nature than by the subject she dis^ 
cussed. 

Yes, Doris could see the procession now, though 
she shrunk back to her old place, and looked out 
as if unwillingly, with a wistful sadness in her 
eyes. First came the fonr black hoi'ses drawing 
the hearse, then the line of mourning-coaches, all 
so sombre, though weighed down by no pomp of 
feathers and velvet ; then a long line of private 
carriages following slowly ; and, after these, men's 
figures riding and walking in a confused, indis- 
tinct mass. 

Anna Wakeley, turning when the procession 
had passed, saw that Doris had been standing 
with her face covered, and she went up to her in 
shy anxiety. 

" It is a sad sight, miss ; it is far better to turn ^ 
one's eyes away — only I couldn't help looking. 
I fancied I might have recognized the figures." 

"You know many of them, I dare say?" Do- 
ris said, in her pretty, friendly way, though she 
hardly knew how to receive this strange glimpse 
of confidence. "I am a stranger here now, 
but I am coming to live hero soon, at this ver\\ 
house." 

The woman's eyes went slowly from the gentle 
young face to the empty house beliind. 

"That will be well," she said, almost absent- ' 
ly; "the young squire will not be so lonely." 

"Will you tell me where you live?" asked 
Doris, her eyes clear and kind. 

Just as Anna stood pointing where the row of 
poplars behind her cottage was visible to very 
strong eyes (or imagination), a man lounged bp 
to the gate of the Dower House, and, seeing her, 
opened it, and advanced across the lawn to her 
side, only by a rude stare acknowledging the pres- 
ence of Doiis. 

"Why ain't you at 'ome?" he asked his wife. 

"Why didn't you follow the squire, Oliver?" 
she inquired, in return, her low voice contrasting 
oddly with his rough tones. 

He threw back his head with a hard, unsteady 
laugh. 

"Follow ! I'd like to sea TCLi^^i ^\.\n.\ ^^^ 
1 *ome ivoYT, axv^ geX \\v^ xoovsv x^sA-^ ^^^ SJc^^Insxot 
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ner; he*s comin* to stay to-night. And mind 
you have some supper form. Be oflF!" 

"Why — why is he coming?" asked Anna. 

But it was only half the horror of the tone 
which fell so sharply on Doris's ears. 

"He's stayin' cos he's business to-morra "with 
young Monkton — though you'd no cause to ask, 
iior to be told. Are ye goin' ?" 
■ "Where are you going, Oliver?" 

"What's it matter to you? If I choose to 
walk to the 'ouse, and see if there's beer about, 
I s'pose it ain't no business o' yourn. Now, be 
off!" And, without waiting to see his order 
obeyed, he slouched back again into the park. 

Seeing the woman's bitter shame and misery, 
and guessing at a little of the truth, Doris cume 
from the porch, and gently laid a hand upon her 
shoulder. 

But what could she say ? Could she mention 
the drunken husband, or this nameless foreigner, 
the very mention of whom had brought such real 
pain into the woman's face ? Doris — though, in 
the kindness of her heart, she longed to say some- 
thing — was too innately delicate to touch on ei- 
ther subject, so she only said just the words which 
came to her lips of their own accord. 

"It is very lonely here." 

Anna turned, and looked questioningly into 
the gu'l's face — the pretty, sunny face which had 
struck her so strangely in its . brightness, there 
and upon that day. Yes, the words had been 
felt at heart. In all the glare and brilliance of 
the summer afternoon, some chill of loneliness 
liad fallen upon it. 

"May I come back ?" she asked, witl^a sud- 
den purport, drawing her shawl around her, as 
if preparing to leave hurriedly. "I will not be 
long, miss ; shall you be here ?' 

"I shall be here," said Doris, gently ; " thank 
you, I shall be glad for you to come." 

Perhaps Anna guessed that the gladness would 
have two motives, for she smiled a grateful smile 
which seldom visited her lips. ' 

How Doris would have wondered if she had 
been told beforehand that she would regretfully 
watch this woman leave her, and be childishly 
seized by this inexplicable sudden loneliness ! 

She tuiTied into the house, and wandered once 
more through the echoing, empty rooms, trying 
to engross herself in their distribution. ■ This 
would be her father's library ; this her father's 
smoking-room. Ah, what pretty rooms they 
would all be, when her father's choice had fur- 
nished them, and he was here himself to give 
them their real look of home ! What a pretty 
home to spend a long, long life in ! 

Across the picture darted a thought which, 
clear and vivid as it flashed, vanished before its 
light had blended in among these scenes. It 
was a vision of the home of which Kenneth so 
often spoke, the home of which she was to be the 
light and soul and beauty ; where Kenneth and 
she were to work out life's grandest problems to- 
gether — he a famous poet, and she the one thing 
dearest to him in the world. So often this life 
had been pictured to her that it was strange 
how fleetly the vision faded from her grasp 
when, as now, it had risen upon the picture in 
her mind — most strange, though Doris never felt 
it so. 

"Poor Ken, how true he is!" she said, with a 
soft little sigh : and then she went back to her 



planning, and saw her father's figure in the bright- 
est and pleasantest spot of every room. 

Doris never thought ho\v long she had been 
dreaming in those upper chambers, until, when 
she returned to the hall, a rather startling sound 
greeted her — the crackling of burning wood. 
For one moment she stood appalled, and then 
through one of the open doors she caught a vision 
which brought a smile to her lips. 

Within the empty dining-room Anna Wake- 
ley was unpacking a basket, and spreading tea- 
cups on the temporary table supplied by the ab- 
sent paper-hangers ; and, kneeling on the hearth, 
the laborer whom Doris had seen at the Black 
Birches was feeding with splints and shayings 
the Are which crackled under a kettle already 
singing cheerfully. 

Years aftenvard Doris used to tell — and some- 
times with odd and unaccountable tears in her 
eyes — of the real joy which this discovery gave 
her, though the full reason for this joy was never 
quite defined even to herself. She told of how 
kindly and quietly the woman waited on her, and 
how sweet the bread-and-butter tasted, and how 
refreshing the tea ; and how Liath blew with his 
mouth until the wide flame leaped and scattered 
all the solitude. Then of how they stood and 
told her — not of the grand old house, but of the 
cottages about her home ; while she sat there, a 
little queen, waited on with as much gentleness 
by the hard hands of the man as by the soft 
seamstress fingers of the pretty cottage woman. 
But it was only Liath who ever mentioned after- 
ward the pleasure any other but Doris had had 
in that afternoon which brought them together 
for the first time. For to whom — apart from 
these two — could Anna ever tell of feelings which 
were fanciful and womanly and pure ? 

So, after all, it was little wonder that, when 
Miss Jonn arrived, a hearty laugh, as well as 
hearty thanks, followed her first astonished gaze 
and exclamation ; and even as little wonder that 
the sight which met him chased from Kenneth 
Bradford's face the sober reflection of this day. 

"I thought all the Kingswood men were at 
the funeral." This he said, addressing Liath, as 
he pleasantly and courteously received a cup of 
tea from Anna's hand. 

"All but meself, sir," the old man answered, 
quietly, but with a certain brisk cheerfulness 
which belonged to him, and did not leave him 
even on such a day as this. "I didna care for 
to go, sir. I — I didna care to see the young 
master's face. I passed the church jest at the 
time, but didna wait. It wur crammed, I see'd 
— crammed, with 'undreds as were shut outside 
— so they wouldna miss one. And th' old mas- 
ter wouldna have minded, cos I was ne'er a dis- 
obedient servant all his life-time. He'd sooner 
I'd be a honest and trusty sen^ant to's son, than 
have walked in that long posession — in another 
man's clothes." 

Kenneth smiled, and the smile grew when he 
noticed Doris's earnest and prompt assent to this, 
and the curious intentness with which she studied 
the old man's hard face. 

" He is true. Ken," she said, afterward, when 
Liath had left the room ; " I can see it." 

*'I dare say, dear. Now, Aunt Joan, yon 
must say when you are ready. There is no, fly 
to be had to-day, so we must walk to the station ; 
and my father is going to stay at Kingswood all 
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night, so we will start when you choose. We 
have half an hoar before the next train leaves. 
Shall we go along the turnpike-road, or through 
the park, past the house ?" 

** Not past the house, please." 

It was Doris who answered ; but, though Miss 
Joan would have preferred the park, she nodded 
assent, and they set out along the highway. 

*' It has been a beautiful day ; have you at all 
enjoyed it,' Doris ?" Kenneth asked. 

*' No — I think not. Please don't ask me why. 
It was all sadder than I— expected. But thank 
you for bringing me, Ken. I know it was my 
own fault that it was sad." 

"A funeral," interposed Miss Joan, "is not 
generally considered a very cheery event." 



CHAPTER X. 



"And you object to my seeing the paper my- 
self?" / 

Mr. Bradford had asked that question before,, 
and so, in spite of its repetition, he was quite 
prepared for Scot Monkton's affirmative ; while 
the motive, which had faintly dawned upon him 
from the first, grew stronger and clearer with 
this second refusal. 

" But if its substance is to be made public, and 
it necessarily must if you decide to act upon it, 
as you propose — " 

**I not only propose, but am fully determined 
to act upon it, and at once." 

The lawyer took up his wine-glass, which for 
half an hour had remained untouched, and sipped 
its contents like a true connoisseur.^ Go where 
he would, he never tasted such port as the Kings- 
wood port. In defiance of the warning twinges, 
Mr. Bradford was faithful to his favorite vintage ; 
and as for the dry golden sherry, and then that 
Burgundy, which went so freely round this morn- 
ing, and every drop of which was worth a law- 
yer's letter — what a pity it all was ! 

But whether his pity was for the value of the 
wines, or something which was recalled to him 
by the flavor, Mr. Bradford did not state in his 
thoughts. 

"And those are all the particulars in this pa- 
per, Mr. Monkton ?'' 

"Shall I repeat them?" asked Scot, and the 
lawyer was keen enough to see that he avoided 
a direct answer. 

"On the very journey which — on that last 
journey my father took, he met a young man 
who bore such a striking resemblance, in voice 
as well as face and figure, to his brother Scot, 
that the likeness haunted him, and — inexplica- 
bly, as you say it seems to you, but none the 
less firmly — fixed upon his mind a conviction 
that during those two years my uncle spent 
abroad, and — and privately married, he left a 
son, who is — naturally, as you will say — in pov- 
erty." 

"Was the likeness so remarkable that your 
father felt sure this must be a Monkton, or did 
it merely serve to fire this train of thought ?" 

The lawyer asked these questions in his usual 
business tone of meditative shrewdness, and his 
eyes were upon the fire — the two gentlemen had 
just dined together, and the servants had rightly, 
guessed that a fire would remove a little of the 



gloom of the house to them — but he was still 
keenly aware of the fact that Scot was carefully 
keeping something from him ; and, knowing so 
well the honorable, fearless nature of the young 
man, it was easy for him to resolve that the 
something kept back related to the late squire's 
part in the transaction. That he had, in that 
dying moment, made a fuller confession to his 
son, Mr. Bradford had no doubt at all now ; but 
that young Monkton would ever be tempted to 
intrust this confession fully to his legal adviser, , 
whatever confidence he might be supposed to 
place in this legal adviser, and however great a 
relief it would be to him to place the secret in 
other and more experienced hands, he had a very 
strong and impregnable doubt indeed. Easy and 
pleasant as the young squire had always been, 
and always must be, Mr. Bradford understood 
well the mainspring of his character, and knew 
that, though he might use every argument his 
experience could suggest, Scot Monkton, who so 
plainly saw the right, would pursue it to the end. 

" There are but two ways for a man to tread," 
he had said, quietly, after first broaching this 
subject to Mr. Bradford, "and I see no by-paths 
from either. Right and wrong are far enough 
apart, and the boundary between is clear ; so why 
should a man hesitate ? He must tread one way. 
There is no straight and honorable path between." 

These words the lawyer recalled as he asked . 
his last question, feeling that the son's quiet ig- 
noring of his father's wrong was but a proof that 
he himself was not to be turned from his oun 
simple, brave decision. 

" I can not answer that question with any cer- 
tainty, "he said; "I wish I could. I can only 
tell you the facts. My father's first request to 
me as he lay dying — indeed, his only request — 
was that I should search among the dead for a 
young man whom he described to me — chiefly 
by his dress, and the peculiarity of his wearing 
an overcoat and comforter. I believe — I believe 
that, if I had brought him word that the man lay 
dead, this paper would have been burned by my 
father's own hand ; and therefore — " 

"Decidedly," put in the lawyer, with quick 
comprehension. " He felt that if Scot Monkton 
had left a son at all, that was the man, and that 
if that man were dead, you need not be troubled." 

"Even if dead, he might have a son," said 
Scot, calmly ; "he must be older than myself." 

"Tut, tut!" muttered the lawyer, feeling a 
ridiculous stoppage in his throat. ^'■He have a 
son to lay claim to Kingswood — the idea is pi-e- 
posterous !* 

"But the man was not among the dead," said 
Scot, to whom evidently the other idea was pre- 
posterons. "The man is living, and, as I need 
not remind you, Kingswood is his — or, at any 
rate, is the property of Sir Monkton's son.'' 

"It's all rubbish— all utter folly!" decided Mr. 
Bradford, filling his wine-glass hurriedly. " But 
of course, as you are set upon diving to the bot- 
tom of this matter, we will institute inquiries at 
once. I will send out to-morrow, if you like, to 
— where was it ?" 

" San Remo, on the French side of the Alps." 

"Such a place to choose!" 

"The girl he married was a villager's daugh- 
ter, I believe." 

" I'll swear it was wo T«v«m».^ ^ ^s^^^^ '^"ss^.'xsw 
Mr. BradfovCL, axignV^ . "'' KxA ^ wj. ^^ «^^^ ^V 
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Kingswood for tbe sake of some low-born French 
scamp, who will come forward and claim the old 
name, jost to drag it through the mire? Think 
well, Mr. MonktoD, before you decide upon this 
rash step." 

**I have thought. There was no need of 
thought, but it is here constantly," said Scot, 
dropping for an instant his worn, brave face, 
and letting it rest upon his hand. ** No thought 
could change that one decision, Mr. Bradford. 
I shall give np Kingswood to its owner. " 

^*If i saw that paper, perhaps a little light 
might be thrown upon the subject for me," be- 
gan the lawyer, looking away from his compan- 
ion's face, and uttering the words as if they con- 
tained quite a new and natural idea, which had 
never lieen propounded and refused before. 

'* I have told yon its purport; please let that 
suffice, because I feel that my father wrote the 
words for my eyes alone. Indeed," Scot added, 
closing his fingers nervously upon the arm of his 
chair, '*I doubt if you could decipher a word. 
Kemember in what agony he wrote it. Now, 
will you please go over the facts ?" 

But, in the few moments* pause before he did 
so, the astute old man of the law came swiftly 
and steadily to one conclusion, and anchoi*ed 
firmly there. Eobert Monkton had, years ago, 
known not only of his brother's marriage in 
France, but also of his having left an heir. It 
was only the shock of death which had wrung 
the confession from him ; and Scot, knowing this, 
would keep that fact a secret — though nothing 
else. 

**And he's right enough, too," mused the old 
man^ **for his fathers honor is more sacred to 
him even than his own. I can see how the late 
squire was tempted. If he had made public his 
brother's confession, he would have brought dis- 
grace upon two high families, as Scot Monkton 
had married Lady Emily Stuart then. And, as 
years went on, was it natural for Robert Monk- 
ton to prefer the claim of a child of some low- 
bora Frenchwoman before that of his own son— 
an honorable English gentleman? No, no; it 
was little wonder that the squire acted as he did, 
when the power was left so entirely to himself. 
And now must a vagabond, half-French son of 
the Monkton who had always been selfish and 
dissipated, come to turn out the very Monkton 
who would keep up all the love and dignity of 
the old name? Well, perhaps a wise and skill- 
ful Providence — always supported by a wise and 
skillful solicitor — might ordain it otherwise ; and 
in the mean time no one should knowN)f this pos- 
sible local earthquake." 

"Go over the facts," repeated Mr. Bradford, 
after very few moments' silence had sufficed to 
fix the position on his mind. ** There are no 
facts to go over, Mr. Monkton. You say your 
uncle married in San Remo; I say he didn't; 
and we both agree that the fact shall be decided 
by the journey of a suitable embassador. I will 
do as you wish, and send at once, and I will in 
person bring you the answer. Possibly I may 
go over to France myself. It is a question of 
vital importance, I see, in your mind, and the 
sooner it is settled, the better ; so I shall hope to 
be down here in a fortnight, with decisive and 
pleasant tidings, and," with an effort at easy in- 
difference, as he turaed slowly to fill his glass, 
"I hope, after that, we shall never have to dis- 



cuss the subject again, even over such wine as 
this. Come, Mr. Monkton, you haye not emp- 
tied your glass once ; keep me in conntenaoce, 
or I shall never have courage to attack this sol- 
ace on mv return." 

"I hope you will attack it many times here," 
said Scot, raising his glass mechanically to his 
lips ; " but it can not, of course, be with me, Mr. 
Bradford. I shall leave Kingswood at once." 

Down to the floor fell the lawyer's chair, as, 
hastily and angrily, he rose and strode up to the 
fire. 

"This is rank insanity!" he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing the poker as if to poke away a little super- 
fluous wrath, but dropping it with a remembrance 
that he was not in his own office. "Why, Mr. 
Monkton, are you aware that if your uncle bad 
left a dozen heirs, this estate is yours bj right 
of law ; the highest right in this country or any 
other, sir — provided always the country is civil- 
ized enough to appreciate the blessings of law ? 
Are you aware that you have a firm holding ti- 
tle, and can not be ejected for any one ? Twen- 
ty years' undisputed possession has given you a 
good title at law and in equity ; and this proper- 
ty has been yours, undisputed, for nearly ten years 
longer." 

"It is not a question of law," said Scot, sim- 
ply, but the lawyer fancied that the words were 
even more decided than before, if that could be; 
"it is a question of conscience with me." 

"But I say that, in any case, Kingswood is 
yours. The property has been undisputed for — " 
"Who," asked Scot, " could dispute a proper- 
ty while he was kept in ignorance of his ovm 
name and right ? Don't argue it any more, Mr. 
Bradford ; my mind has been made up iVom the 
firet, and I have decided what to do." 
"You go abroad, then?" 
"Abroad! What money have I to take me 
abroad ? No ; I have but one possession of my 
own ; all else belongs to the owner of Kingswood. 
I am going to earn my own living on my own 
land. You know the old farm that Harris left 
me ? He gave it to me because he felt it ought 
to be part of the Kingswood estate — so it ean 
eventually — but he made no mention in his will 
of its being so, and, instead of leaving it to my 
father, he left it especially to me as a lad. How 
little" — with a short, swift laugh — "he thought 
it would so soon be my only estate and home !" 

" Great heavens ! You don't mean to go and 
vegetate at the Black Birches ?" 

"No, not to vegetate, if I can help it," said 
Scqt, the old spirit in his voice showing that no 
subject save that one which touched his father's 
honor, and a wrong done by one of his name, 
could weigh him down in. his manly strength and 
courage; "if I did, I should soon bring it to 
nothing, for the farm is not the richest one, I 
know. Never mind that : it is my own, and it 
is ready for me — even furnished. I intend to go 
to-morrow, for I have defmuded another man 
long enough. But there is one thing more I 
wish to tell you, if you have patience to hear. 
You saw perhaps among the people here to-day, 
a stranger, a Frenchman really, though he has 
as much English about him as French. He has 
been to me this afternoon to say he is possessed 
of a family secret of ours, which he wants me to 
buy from him. He would hare had the transac- 
tion confined to himself and me ; but, as the plea 
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was put forth professedly for my sake, you may 
guess what weight that proposal had. If he 
knows any thing of those two years of my uncle's 
life, the information may be of value to us, and 
you, I know, will be generous to him — either on 
my J)ehalf, or on behalf of the real OA^iier of 
Kingswood." 

**0f what nature does he pretend the secret 
to be?" 

The lawyer was standing before the fire, fac- 
ing Scot, and, though his head was bent, his eyes 
shone clearly from beneath their bushy brows. 

'^ I almost forget whether he described its nat- 
ure at all," the young man answered, looking up 
in wonder as the lawyer's change of tone betrayed 
an eager interest in this intelligence; **only I 
know he represented how prudent it would be for 
me to keep the matter in my own hands, and not 
consult — " 

**T. & C. Bradford, eh?" put in the lawyer, 
with one of his rare, grim smiles. **A prudent 
fellow, too, on that point, is Monsieur Philippe 
Sourdet." 

" You know him ! Why, Bradford, you know 
every body!" 

" Every body. Tell me again what threats or 
promises were held out to the squire of Kings- 
wood by Monsieur Philippe. Sourdet." 

** You utter his name almost as if you relished 
it," smiled Scot. **I conceived an unutterable 
repugnance to the man." 

**I)idyou? How curious! I enjoyed him. 
I like fresh studies — no matter whether among , 
men or reptiles." 

" When he told me I had better buy the secret 
to keep as a secret, I had no further word to say. 
I want no secret to keep. If he can help us in 
our search, for Heaven's sake, let him do it, and 
hasten the right we want to do. If not, of what 
use is it to know his unavailing secret?" 

*'0f what use, indeed?" muttered Mr. Brad- 
ford, reflectively. *' Did he accept your decision 
as decisive ?" 

'* No ; he returns here to-morrow : I think he 
said so as he left me." 

"Good; and he possesses information which 
you will not buy ?" 

" Which I have no money to buy," put in 
Scot. 

*'I suppose I may buy it for you, on condition 
that I give it up to your proUgi, the new heir, if 
valuable to him — eh, Mr. Monkton ?" 

"But you can not know until you have 
bought it on his tei*ms ; and I should fancy 
that, like myself, you will refuse to move in the 
dark." 

" What ! He must receive the money first ?" 

Scot looked up, once more sui'prised at the 
tone of keen, amused intelligence. 

"Yes, those are his conditions; and he asks 
ten thousand pounds — qifite a trifle to ask from a 
penniless man." 

"A mere trifle, indeed — a mere ti-ifle — a mere 
trifle," repeated the lawyer, deep in thought; 
" but a man who insists upon payment befbre de- 
livery of his goods has seldom any goods worth 
delivery. That's my experience. Now, Mr. 
Monkton, I'll say good -night; I have a few 
things to think over in nty own room. Leave 
me to see Monsieur Sourdet to-morrow." 

"Thank you," was the reply ; "I dare say I 
shall have left here befoi'e he comes. No, I am 



not going to bed yet. My time is so short in the 
old home; now that I can not waste any of it ; 
and sleep has been an utter stranger to me lately. 
Presently she will be an old friend again; for 
don't they say the sleep of the laboi'er is sweet ? 
Don't look compassionate, Bradford. My hands 
are strong enough. I was the Oxford stroke, you 
know; and as for muscle, why, 'the muscles of 
his brawny arms are strong as iron bands.' " 

"A poor mask!" muttered the lawyer to him- 
self, as he went moodily to his own chamber. 
"I don't like that flash of indifference and that 
ridiculous reference to the blacksmith, while the 
young fellow's heart is bleeding. And little won- 
der! To lose his father — a father whom he 
loved so well ; and his family honor — always so 
dear to him ; and his property and home — ^a home, 
I believe, it wrings his heart to leave; to lose all 
at one blow ! It's enough to shake the strongest 
principle, and make the bravest and noblest fel- 
low stagger. Still, how firm he is in his decis- 
ion ! Kingswood will be shut up " — ^the lawyer 
had paused at a window on the staircase, and 
was looking out, as if ho could have seen the 
wide and rich estate — "and the young squire 
will mold and crumble into a decayed gentle- 
man and insolvent farmer, down in that damp, 
unhealthy hole by the river. Pish — not he! , 
Before the year's out, we'll have him back at 
Kingswood, troubling his conscience no more 
about mythical heirs, but just taking the goods 
the gods have always provided him, with his lips 
sealed forever on the subject of that reprobate un- 
cle of his. So the romance will end, as all ro- 
mances end in this workaday world of ours." 

"Scot!" 

No answer. The young man was pacing the 
room slowly, just as he had paced it through the 
brief narrative he had been telling Miss Windista. 
He had not intended her to know of his projected 
departure from Kingswood until the next day; 
but, as she had come in to him then and ques- 
tioned him, he had told her, dreading, more thari 
he could say, the tears he knew would follow, 
and the dismal diving into his motives and in- 
tentions. 

But that faint call of hers he did not even hear, 
as he. walked slowly to and fro, like a prisoner 
who is tired of being motionless within his cell, 
and yet has little strength to walk. 

"Scot!" f 

No answer still, and so she rose and met him, 
and stood before him with her eyes full of tears, 
as he had known they would be, and her voice 
querulous,' as he had felt it must be. 

"Going to live at the Black Birches, Scot? 
That wretched farm on the river, which old Har- 
ris left you only as a little adjunct to Kingswood ? 
Going there, Scot — ^yon ?" 

" I, Aunt Michal. Please put it as cheerfully 
as you can — in vour thoughts of me, at any rate. 
In reality, I shall not mind it at all." 

"You! "she repeated again, faintly, and gaz- 
ing aghast up into the young man's face ; " you, 
bred up in such refinement, and so fond of — of 
all that riches bring ! You ! a scholar and a gen- 
tleman!" 

" I, Aunt Michal " — Scot's hand, kind and gen- 
tle, fell softly on Miss Michal's shoulders, and his 
bearded lips went warmly do^\v\s?^TwV^"w>»jSci:- 
ing mowtVi — " 1 twvXi^ «i ^«s\SNa\oscct^^x^ -s&a^NR^Sii. 
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as here. But, Aunt Mlchal, tell me one thing, 
honestly and candidly, as I have told you this.' 
Ilave you quite enough to live comfortably and 
easily upon, away from Kingswood ? Of course 
I would not have asked this question unnecessa- 
rily ; but now I should like to feel sure.** 

"Tve enough, Scot," answered Miss Windish, 
curtly, and without a suspicion of tears in her 
voice now. "I've truth and honor and affec- 
tion to live upon ; that's plenty, isn't it, for a 
solitary, unattractive woman like me ? I've all 
these, Scot — at least, some one else has them for 
me — and I intend to live upon them — at the 
Black Birches." 



CHAPTER XI. 



Mift. Beknabd Levey had not yet returned 
froD^ ^ngswood, where, in a Bond Street sable 
suit, he had officiated as one of Mr. Monkton's 
mourners, comfortably convinced that his new 
baronche — on which the armorial bearings wei-e 
so large and radiant — was by far tlie most styl- 
ish equipage in the line, and certainly must have 
cost more than any other. What a contrast to 
that old rickety yellow coach of the Earl of 
Edent! Why, some of the by-standers had said 
that that had never been relined since — empty 
as now — it had been sent from Edent, thirty 
miles away, to follow the funerals of the earl's 
daughter and her young husband, within six 
months of each other. Bernard was still doing 
his best to bring himself and his black suit be- 
fore the notice of Scot Monkton, and deliver his 
neatly prepared speech of condolence, when his 
siBters, at home, suddenly awoke to the con- 
Bcioosness that they had been sitting opposite 
each other for an hour, in an uninten-upted rev- 
erie. 

The morning- room at Osborne House — the 
room in which the sisters always sat when they 
were alone — was so vivid in its coloring, and so 
unshaded in its windows, that it could hardly be 
conducive to reverie ; but still there was the fact^ 
— ^Rose and Violet had been musing for an hour, 
sitting opposite each other at the high bow-win- 
dow, through which was to be -seen a gorgeous 
diorama of flower-beds of every size and shape, 
laid out in that striking and original style in 
which nature is wooed and coaxed into an imita- 
tion of art, and the lavish beauty of heaven's most 
wonderful gifts is cramped in its an'angement 
until it resembles, and is proudly named after, 
the produce of our ribbon-looms. 

Gfizing upon the scene, though without seem- 
ing to see it, the sisters had sat through this long 
silence, when, as if by some magnetic influence, 
their eyes met, and they each woke to the ab- 
surdity of having spent an hour so uncharacter- 
istically — for their thoughts were not apt to wan- 
der far beyond their own immediate acts and 
surroundings. 

** I was veiy tired this afternoon ; were you 
Vi?" 

& Miss Levey broke the spell of silence, smil- 
ing a little, and raising her hands languidly to 
fold them behind her head upon a braided cush- 
ion, which certainly could never have been man- 
ufiictured with any intention of soothing the hu- 
man cheek. 



'* Bernard is late," observed Violet, aa sne rose 
from her couch, and tossed back the long train 
of her dress with an action slightly suggestive 
of the stage. '* I m sick of this silence, Rose." 

Very sick indeed she must have been, to care 
to break it with such a strain upon her own Toice 
and her listener's ear as followed her rapid touch 
upon the piano. Violet Levey was one of those 
singers who always seem to fed tlieir way up to 
a note by the performance of a dumb scale. It 
may be the requisite inhalation of breath for the 
telling upper tone, but the effect is excruciating- 
ly wheezy, and gives the listener a painful sensa- 
tion, in no way akin to the pure, delicious pleasure 
music can give. 

But it was not because her sister's upper note 
had just pierced her ear that Rose IjQxey inter- 
rupted her. 

** Vi," she said, as if in continuation of a pre- 
vious conversation, ** be sure you hint to Bernard 
that he should bring Mr. Monkton here often. 
Now that he has lost his father, he will be more 
ready to come ; but don't leave all this to me to 
say. Bernard is so suspicious." 

** Of you more than of me ?" inquired Violet, 
exhibiting for a moment her double row of white 
teeth, as she rose and settled herself more com- 
fortably on the music-stool. 

Rose had, in a high frame beside her, a r^or- 
geous combination of dahlias in wool-work, and 
at this moment she drew it toward her, and bent 
all her energies to put in the needle^at the right 
spot; but Violet's narrow, wide-open eyes saw 
crimson in her sister's cheeks which was no re- 
flection from the woolen dahlias, and she smiled 
again as she ran one large wliite hand softly and 
chromatically down the piano. 

** Being shut out now for a time from all gay- 
ety," continued Rose, bringing her needle back 
with a measured deliberation which argued but 
poorly for the conclusion of the great wotk with- 
in an ordinary life-time, *'Mr. Monkton will be 
thrown, as it were, upon his neighbors. He will 
not go to London, of course, and he will have no 
visitors at Kingswood. During this time we can, 
if we manage cleverly, become very close friends. 
Don't you see this, Vi?" 

" Of course I see," said Violet ; " and of course 
I'll speak to Bernard when you do. But he needs 
no incentive to cultivate Scot Monkton. Why, 
he would spend a year in indefatigable cultiva- 
tion if he coidd be sure that, at the end of the 
time, he and Mr. Monkton would be spoken of 
— here and in London — as chums. Did&'t he 
unwittingly confess as much the other flight? 
And as for the prospect of his marr}'ing one of 
us, why, Bernard would literally dance for joy — 
dancing being his favorite occupation, I may as 
well use that figure of speech as any other. So 
don't worry, Rose ; we're all agreed. Bernard 
will never think you me/tn it more than I do, or 
than he does." 

**I don't see," said Rose, reflectively, patting 
with her forefinger the one stitch she had com- 
pleted, **why he should not eventually choose 
one of us. We are friends and neighbors, and 
he need not be ashamed of cither of us as mis- 
tress of Kingswood." 

"You put it with a^modesty not too charac- 
teristic," interposed Violet, laughing. "Why 
don't you say what other people say — that we 
are the most stylish-looking giiis in the county ? 
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Style is the only thing, after all, which would 
influence an aristocrat like Scot Monkton. I 
hope so, at any rate, and I mean to try," she 
added, accompanying the last word with a clash- 
ing and not too melodious chord. ** No oflfense. 
Rose, if I say I have a greater chance than you ; 
hecause I sing, you see, and Mr. Monkton is so 
fond of music." 

*' He never asks you to sing," put in the elder 
sister, with a little excusable spite. 

" Do you suppose, my dear, that you hear all 
that he says to me ?" inquired Violet, starting 
now into the symphony of a high Italian bravu- 
ra, in which her soul delighted. **Are there no 
moments in onr existence in which he can make 
observations unheard by you ?" 

**He never cares to make them," rejoined 
Miss Levey, sturdily. **I should give up all 
idea of him, if I felt he did. I " — her cheeks 
coloring a little, and her breath quickening — ** I 
would not rival you in earnest, Vi ; but now, 
while it's doubtful, and we've equal chances, it's 
all foir." 

"All fair," rejoined Violet, with a nod, "and 
we shall manage it somehow, one of us. If it is 
I, you must hide your jealousy by some means, 
my dear, and congratulate me and him. If it is 
you, I will smother mine, and bring poor Cap- 
tain Gresford up to a proposal. That's Bernard's 
step." 

When Mr. Levey entered the room, he went 
up to the piano, to set his sister right in a trill of 
astonishing power. But there are some indigni- 
ties against which human nature rises in prompt 
revolt, and prominent among these is the lectur- 
ing of a brother. Violet rose majestically from 
her seat, and beckoned to her sister. 

*' Come away. Rose. Beniard wants to prac- 
tice his scales." 

Young Levey laughed good-humoredly. Both 
he and Rose had learned to receive quietly and 
indifferently the domineering of their younger 
sister, and, as their natures were but little less 
shallow and self-engrossed, this was neither dif- 
ficult nor painful to them. 

"What a stupid temper Bernard was in I" 
said Violet. (This kind of remark is generally 
made by the one who has excited the temper.) 
** I hope ho will be pleasanter by dinner-time, 
because I want to hear about Kingswood." 

The sisters had reached Violet's dressing-room, 
nnd she had brusquely spoken out in the hearing 
of her maid ; but Rose passed on into her own 
room and shut the door. She felt too angry 
Avitli. her sister to linger with her, and, beyond 
that, her thoughts were busy and engrossed. 

What plans they framed that evening, Violet, 
whose projects were so similar, could well con- 
jecture ; but what the maturing of those plans 
was to cost her, Violet could never guess. 

"It would be different for Vi." Rose, in her 
green silk dress, flounced to the waist behind, 
but tight enough in front to make a satisfactory 
balance of economy, was taking he? last look in 
the glass, and, with one conclusive argument, 
bringing her thoughts back from an engrossing 
theme. " She would be quite as content, after a 
time, to be the wife of that insipid Captain Gres- 
ford — more content, perhaps, for she could dic- 
tate to him, and he would be submissive. Of 
course, the idea of living at Kingswood, and be- 
ing the great lady of the county, and — and Mr,. 



Monkton's wife, is every thing to her now ; but 
the only meaning it has for her is a grand mar- 
riage, a splendid home, and the jealousy of other 
women. While I " — Rose's hand closed tightly 
as it lay upon the table, while she almost uttercMl 
these words aloud — "I love him. I used to feel 
only what Violet feels ; but now my whole hen.it 
is set upon him." 



CHAPTER XIL 

The effect upon Mr. Bradford of his interview 
with Philippe Sourdet, on the day succeeding 
^^r. Monkton's funeral, was but to confirm him 
in the opinion he had formed on first hearing of 
the Frenchman's proposal to Scot. 

Monsieur Sourdet would only reveal the fam- 
ily secret he held after he should have pocketed, 
safely and securely, the trifling sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds, which he had fixed upon as its 
equivalent. Monsieur Sourdet declined to re- 
linquish his information on the chance of receiv- 
ing only what the lawyer should consider it to be 
worth ; and Monsieur Sourdet smiled and ges- 
ticulated pleasantly at the notion of betraying 
such excessive mental juvenility. 

"Plainly," argued Mr. Bradford to himself," 
studying the strongly marked countenance op- 
posite him, "the information held by Monsieur 
Philippe Sourdet is of less value to us than ten 
thousand pounds, and, being so, is of less value 
than ten thousand pence." 

"Plainly," he argued to Monsieur Philippe 
Sourdet, with an essentially English tranquillity, 
"we need waste no more time over this child's 
play." 

Of this intciTiew the English lawyer never 
thought it worth while to speiik after he had dis- 
missed it with a few words of hearty contempt ; 
but the French adventurer nmsed over it a good 
deal before he woke to the conviction that with 
an Englishman threats are always far more effi- 
cacious than promises ; had he not found it so in 
Australia, and was there any doubt that English- 
men were Englishmen all the world over ? 

So Philippe Sourdet walked slowly up to Wake- 
ley's cottage on the slope, and thought it all 
over quietly there, his eyes half closed beneath 
the heavy arched brows, and his hand, hardened 
within the palm, though sleek and smooth with- 
out, guiding itself unerringly, without the aid of 
vision, to and fro between his lips and the slow- 
ly replenished glass upon the table. 

The man did not bear the hopeless, unmistak- 
able stamp of the confirmed drunkard ; but that 
habits of intemperance were not unwelcome to 
him was a fact which, though he was conscious 
of it, and guarded scrupulously against its betray- 
al, must have been patent to the dullest compre- 
hension. 

Sourdet was alone in the cottage kitchen, and, 
before he moved, the Dutch clock, for the f»ec- 
ond time, struck the hour, with the usually live- 
ly effort of a Dutch clock to do its duty, ending 
with a brisk stroke which bore no evidence of 
being the last, and left the listener still in an ex- 
pectant condition. 

Monsieur Soudet raised his eyes slowly durin^c 
the operation, but that one Uro% vVvwv^\.\3'^>nA. 
them was slaxVoww^ «x^, «ci^\i«^^ \^^ ^w>x«l^<>s*»^ 
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with the words which idly passed his lips as thej 
broadened into their heavy smile. 

** As a time-keeper, yon are too fast, my friend 
— a little, just a little ; bat, as an article of virtu^ 
you are irreproachable. Your preponderance of 
face is true artistic symmetry, and your lanki- 
ness — or I may even say stringiness^-of form is 
an elegant conclusion. Good 1 Now, if you told 
the truth, you would be perfect ; but, unfortu- 
nately, your moral perceptions are slow ; and five 
minutes are of value to us poor mortal time-keep- 
ers, especially — on some occasions — such as — 
this." 

Speaking thus, half aloud to himself, the smile 
gradually leaving his swarthy face, and giving 
place to a look of concentrated calculation, he 
drew a pocket-book from his pocket, and wrote 
on one of the blank leaves. Then, cutting the 
leaf out with methodical precision, he laid it 
down upon the table with a half-sovereign upon 
it, and the tumbler over it as ballast. 

** That will do. The note and the money will 
be observed by whichever enters first. If it is 
my devoted and sober friend himself, he will 
pocket the little coin with a smile upon his an- 
gelic countenance; but, if it is his pretty wife, 
probably — sad fate — her tender heart will break 
with anguish. My absence will cloud her other- 
wise sunny sky, and bring her smooth brown 
locks in sorrow to the grave. Poor thing — poor 
thing ! She is not a bad specimen of a drunk- 
ard's wife. For such a fate I could ^almost be a 
drunkard myself — almost — almost. Now, is that 
all until, after this little trip of mine, we meet 
again — we three dear friends ?" 

He stood for an instant looking round the cot- 
tage kitchen, and then took up his hat and put 
it on. 

"I am glad to know his purpose, and I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of making my 
own pland in peace. The old man, clever as he 
thinks himself, \^1 bo but a stranger in San 
Remo." 

And with these words he turaed hastily to 
leave the cottage ; but when he had passed the 
door, he subsided into his usual heavy, dragging 
step, and, like a veritable idler, ^^ whistled as he 
went." 

It was not nntil he had taken his seat in the 
London train that he once more put a thought 
into words, and, with his hard and heavy smile, 
muttered, 

"So far well ; and, even if the whole jouniey 
is wasted, it is not very likely that the young 
squire will hold out long. He does not know yet 
what it is to be poor, and his first lesson will be 
enough, I'll warrant. It isn't as if he simply 
gave up a big house for a little one. Why, I 
could not count, between here and town, the 
things he would forfeit. There's his town house 
as well as this, and his trips abroad just where 
And when he chooses. There's his stud — by far 
the finest hunters in the county, they say, and he 
80 devoted to sport; and there's his drag and 
team — ^haven't I noticed it conspicuous on every 
race-course for these two years I've been in En- 
gland ? There are all these pleasures for him to 
give up, not to speak of his clubs, his dinners, 
his dances, his drives, his rides " — more and more 
brisk grew Monsieur Sourdet's tones as the enu- 
meration continued— *' his opera-boxes," his flir- 
tations among the upper ten ; all these, no less 



than the Juxe and indolence of a rich young £a- 
vorite. Bless you, no, he won't hold out for 
long!" 

And, with this consolatory reflection, Monsienr 
Sourdet settled himself fur a further mental od- 
culation. 

When Oliver Wakeley returned home that aft- 
ernoon, he found his wife sitting in her fiivorite 
seat at the window, and on the table lay the 
memorandum, with the coin upon it. 

'' What's this ?" he asked, taking up the paper 
to answer himself, while Anna went quietly on 
with her work. **0h, I see — the furriner's off 
for a bit, and this is his pay. Well, he might 
i ha' paid wuss. You'll own that now, my giri, 
; eh ? The little gold coin had evidently put 
Oliver into a good humor. ** It'll save me both- 
ering for work for a few days ; but I wonder you 
• hadn't pocketed it — ye^e generally sharp enough 
' after the tin. D'ye think it bad money, eh ?" 
I "Yes," she said, dropping her hands for a 
moment as she looked out from the open win- 
; dow; "yes, I think it so — bad money, Oliver; 
and I would not touch it if I were dying of star- 
vation." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

When Mr. Bradford left Kingswood that 
morning, he had fully decided to go himself to 
San Remo, and he determined to spend odilj onef 
day in London before starting. 

An hour later than the usual hour for closing 
his office, he held an interview there with a skilled 
detective of whos6 sen-ices he had often availed 
himself; and Kenneth was still at work preparing 
notes for his father. 

That night the detective left London for the 
little French town on the Italian frontier, and 
the next day Mr. Bradford took his ticket for 
Paris, and, in an easy, leisurely manner, traveled 
on to San Remo. And when, upon the stairs of 
the hotel, he met a quiet, gentlemanly -looking 
young fellow, who gi*eeted him with a ''"Bon jour, 
monsieur,''* uttered in his throat as only a French- 
man can utter it, he answered the salutation with 
an impatient English *' Good-morrow," and walk- 
ed on, and inquired who was that jabbering young 
fellow who spoke before he was spoken to. 

" The young monsieur is an artist," the garfon 
answered, with a swift and,characteristic motion 
of his fingers as if they held a pencil ; " and ho 
is in San Remo now for the purpose of sketch- 
ing a few of the old houses. There are curious 
old houses in San Remo — but monsieur will be 
going to see the town." 

Monsieur thought he would. And when, in 
his sannler, he came across this young French- 
man, in a broad-brimmed white hat, sitting with 
his back to a cottage-door, sketching an inaitistic 
building opposite, and listening the while to the 
meny patois of a young woman who sat on the 
door-step near him, and looked on at his work 
with idle knitting-needles in her hand, the law- 
yer stood a moment to look too, and then passed 
on, impenetrable, to smoke a cigar in the narrow 
divan of Monsieur Alfred Leclos hard by. 

Monsieur Louis Leclos, who, according to the 
English version of his sign — translated for the 
benefit of stray English — employed his time in 
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** watch reparations," noticed that his brother 
stood at the door of his boutique with an inteUi- 
gent EngHshman, and that the Englishman could 
evidently appreciate a San Kemo cigar. So — 
there being no important ''reparation" in band 
just then — Monsieur Louis, as a matter of con- 
science, crossed to assist them, equally to smoke 
and to gossip. 

That evening the gray-haired English visitor, 
too tired with his sauntering about San Remo to 
care to read, and because it was now so many — 
ah, quite thirty — ^years since he was here before, 
invited the landlord of the hotel to share his 
Bordeaux, and to bewail with him the changes 
which these thirty years had witnessed. 

And the young French artist dined abroad, at 
a little corner restaurant, near the scene which 
his half-iinishcd sketch had probably endeared to 
him, and, after his solitary and cheerfully im- 
bibed bottle of ** Valdepeftas," strolled out be- 
yond the boundaries of the town until he reached 
-a roadside cross, where he fell in naturally and 
pleasantly among a group of idlers, and where, 
though he attached himself gallantly^ to the cot- 
tage' girl to whom he had whispered so many soft 
speeches that day, he chatted with others too, un- 
.til they all felt as if they had an old friend among 
them, and congratulated themselves on their dis- 
cernment when he told them regretfully that he 
had been quite a boy when he last looked upon 
that cross. 

Yes, he must have been away a long time; 
they knew it by his accent. Monsieur i'Artiste 
must be very glad to see San Bemo again. 

Delighted ! Monsieur TArtiste was delighted 
to see again this spot so beautifuL The only 
drop of bitterness in Monsieur TArtiste's spark- 
ling cup of joy was the absence of so many of the 
well-beloved of his youth. 

*'Ah!" 

The listeners, old and young, lifted either their 
hands, or brows, or shoulders^ at this melancholy 
reflection, and briskly and cheerfully did their 
best to enlighten — and to mystify — Monsieur 
I'Artiste on the San Bemo of his boyhood ; some 
guessing it at ten years ago, some at twenty, and 
some of the elder ones going comfortably back 
for thirty years. 

Retuming late to his hotel that night, and en- 
tering it in his smiling, desultory fashion, the art- 
ist saw that his landlord and the English visitor 
were still sitting together in the otherwise desert- 
ed cafe. In his cheery, sociable way, he joined 
them at the small round table ; and even when 
mine host had risen and retired, the two visitors 
sat and chatted still — but in rather a lower tone 
now, neither impeded nor hurried by a word of 
French. 

Next morning, for the purpose, perhaps, of bet- 
ter digesting his unusual breakfast, Mr. Bradford 
walked out to a cottage which stood alone on the 
outskirts of the town. It chanced to be the cot- 
tage Monsieur I'Artiste had yesterday selected 
to paint ; but the lawyer, wrapped in contempla- 
tion of the mountains, might easily have been 
unaware of the coincidence. He did not pause 
at the door the first time he passed it ; his head 
was bent as if in thought, and bis hand went in- 
voluntarily to the pocket where he carried his 
note-book; but slowly he drew away the hand, 
empty stilt There was no need just now to re- 
fer to those notes. 
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The substance of them I have by memory 
clearly enough — clearly enough, what there is; 
but too little at present. Let me see. Thirty- 
two yeai-s ago, a family of the name of Sourdet 
lived in this house — a family consisting of an un- 
cle, and a nephew and niece. The uncle a learn- 
ed, poor, and half-crazy curi ; the niece pretty, 
high-spirited, violent -tempered, and, I have no 
doubt, a little crazed too, like her uncle; the 
nephew a selfish, ambitious man, who broke ev- 
eiy tie of kindred, home, and country, and was — 
not half-crazed certainly, but wholly a vagabond 
and villain! Then to this quarter of the world, 
just two-and-thirty years ago, came a young En- 
glish gentleman with his servant.^ Why Fate 
should have tempted him to stop here until the 
pretty face of Sophie Sourdet had done its fatal 
work, who is to tell ? Whether Fate really led 
him blindly to a marriage, which the bride's un- 
cle insisted should be celebrated according to the 
rites of his Church as well as hers, again who is 
to tell? Whether this young Englishman was 
beyond doubt the squire of Kingswood is the* 
chief question of. all, and that eveiiiunlly I am to 
answer. Then what follows ? This Englishman 
and the girl go off together as man and wife ; 
and one year aftei*ward she returns to San Remo 
with an infant. Her lover — or husband, let me 
say — has tired of her within the year ; and, true 
to all animal instincts, she has crept back to her 
birthplace. But was the boy born before the 
separation of his parents, or not ?" 

No further than this did the substance of the 
notes go ; and this was fixed as clearly on the 
lawyer's mind as on the pages of his pocket-book. 
Feeling confident on this head, he turned now, 
paused at the cottage-door, and knocked. 

A woman, tall and striking -looking even in 
her coarse gown and heavy wooden shoes, but 
stem and hard, both in features and expression, 
opened the door to him at once. It is very 
doubtful whether this woman could at any /ime 
have entered the offices in Gray's Inn Square, 
even in her present garb, and taken the lawyer 
by surprise. Nothing ever seemed unexpected 
by him on his own ground ; yet when, at his 
summons, she threw the door wide open, and so 
promptly afterward set a wooden chair for him 
near where she sat slicing garlic, he was indeed 
a little taken by surprise. The speech which 
was to have obtained him admission had been 
planned in vain ; and the bland hospitality of 
this woman nonplused him for a moment, as 
neither a rebellious nor a chilly reception could 
have done. 

**I was told," he said, quite at his ease again 
after the first few moments of surprise, *' that 
you had various birds for sale, and, as I am anx- 
ious to meet with a real native of Dauphiny to 
be a memento of the pleasant tour I have made, 
I thought you might be able to oblige me." 

So the old lawyer, quiet and far-seeing, began 
the interview, which he kept up for more than 
an hour, gliding from birds to trees and scenery, 
and then to the town itself, its houses, and their 
inhabitants. 

"I remember," he ssaid, coolly and boldly 
striking the nail on its head, *'when this oUi 
house was the home of a pious cur^, whose ser- 
mons — Sourdet, ah, his name struck me at that 
moment I You, of course, could not v^jsc^kcsJqrs. 
him ?" 
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What Mr. Bradfurd had so skillfully avoided 
8a3ring about the cwi's sermons never was in- 
quired into. The woman who occupied Pfere 
Sourdet's house evidently recollected Pfere Sour- 
det well, and was willing to retail all she recol- 
lected. So Mr. Bradibrd, criticising the birds 
the while, as they chirped and pecked and hopped 
in their tiny cages, listened with quiet interest, 
and only put in his idle questions when the speak- 
ei' made any decided pause. All that he had 
noted so carefully she either asserted or veiified ; 
and then she added items which the English law- 
yer — always suspicious in his shrewdness — sifted 
with intense cai*e. 

She had known Sophie Sonrdet well ; had been 
her comrade at school forty years ago. Sophie 
had been always a belle^ but a vain and willful 
one, deser>'ing her hard fate. 

No, she had never seen the gentleman who 
had carried away Sophie — she was in Vienna at 
that time ; but she remembered Sophie^s return 
with her baby boy, and how she was changed, 
and how swiftly, after that, other changes follow- 
ed, and in a few years' time her uncle, if he had 
been living, would not have known her. 

Dead ? Yes, poor P^re Sourdet had died sud- 
denly — killed, some of the San Remo folk had 
said, by the last letter Sophie wrote him, just be- 
fore she herself came creeping home, so changed. 
Philippe Sourdet was living here, though, and 
she came — as was but natural — to her brother. 

One day, soon after Sophie's return, she re- 
membered an Englishwoman sitting with them, 
and telling them about a large house there was 
in London for babies who had no fathers — or as 
good as none — and she had noticed how eager 
Sophie was in listening, and what numbers of 
questions she asked. 

After that, one day Sophie and her baby were 
missing, and, when Sophie came back to San 
Remo a month afterward, she came without the 
boy. . From that day she had never mentioned 
him, and had left off caring about herself; and so — 
as was but natural — had soon let carelessness finish 
the work that sorrow and mortification had begun. 

Mr. Bradford, offenng his forefinger for bait 
to a vjcious little goldfinch, and looking with 
concern into his very uninteresting little round 
eyes, inquired if his companion could recollect 
what she had heard that house in London called. 
Such an excellent institution it must be, that he 
should like to hear more of it. 

No ; she had not the name in her memoiy, 
though possibly she might recognize it if she 
heard it. It was the — something. 

. Mr. Bradford, screwing his lips into a whistle 
for the benefit of the goldfinch, thought over the 
subject for a few minutes, and then suggested the 
National Gallerv. 

No, no ; certainly she should have remember- 
ed that without difficulty. It was a more En- 
glish name. 

" The Polytechnic ?" 

No. If it had been Polly any thing, she 
should not have forgotten, because her own name 
was Polly. 

"Then you are not French?" 

No ; she was by birth an Australian. 

Mr. Bradford raised his head to examine a 
Mny canary which tried to assert itself above 
mm, and then he turned to the woman with a 
new idea slowly dawning upon him. 



" Do you think Sophie Sourdet took her child 
to a house called The Foundling ?" 

The hard face relaxed in prompt assent. Cer- 
tainly, that was it. The Foundling, of coarse ! 
She wondered she had not recalled it without as- 
sistance. 

**At that house," Mr. Bradford said, smiling 
at her pleasure, ** they receive orphans and de- 
serted children." 

Yes — surely yes ; and they had received So- 
phie Sourdet's boy. 

** But, generally " — the lawyer said this com- 
posedly, as if he would have liked, if possible, to 
set her mind utterly at rest, and was willing to 
spare a few moments for that generous purpose 
— **the authorities there, who so pitifully adopt 
the children, like to have some token with them, 
no matter how trifling, so that it may serve to 
identify the children afterward. Does madame 
know what little token Sophie Sourdet left with 
her baby ?" 

No ; Sophie had not mentioned it. 

"Probably not — most probably not," he as- 
sented, readily. "But were none of the little 
knickknacks the pdor girl possessed missing when 
she died ?" 

Another sudden light illumined the woman's 
face. She recollected one thing. Sophie had 
had a little book — a diary, it seemed — and some 
of the leaves had been torn out duiing the time 
Sophie had been in England ; and on one, she 
remembered, had been fastened a little photo- 
graph of the baby's father. Could it be that So- 
phie had left these with her baby ? 

"Hardlv," said the lawyer. The intense in- 
difference in his tone was noticeable, and his will- 
ing informant resented it a little. "Besides, 
would the baby's mother have left with him the 
only likeness she possessed of her lover ?" 

" No ; Sophie had another, in a little locket 
which she wore all her life." 

"And afterward?" 

"Aftenvard," was the answer, "it lay here, 
with other possessions of Sophie's, until claimed 
by her brother, on his return from Australia twt> 
years ago." 

" Her brother — the Monsieur Philippe Sourdet 
whom you have mentioned ?" 

" He had all the papers which Sophie left, and 
which he said were of immense value to the fami- 
ly of Sophie's husband." 

A glance so shrewd and bright shot from un- 
der the lawyer's bushy brows, that it was well he 
had flashed it only upon the diminutive cnnar}% 
who had not spirit enough to mistake it for'n 
darting ray of sunlight, and so drew no one s at- 
tention to it. 

"Monsieur Philippe Sourdet, you say, possess- 
es papera of value, which were tbnnerly his sis- 
ter's ?" 

"Papers of immense value — yes." 

"And Monsieur Sonrdet is now in England ?" 

"Yes; and if the English gentleman wishes 
to see the papers, he should seek out Monsieur 
Philippe, and prevail upon him to give them up — 
always provided it was to benefit the family of 
Sophie's lover, whose name Philippe had proba- 
bly by this time discovered, as when he left San 
Remo two yeai-s ago he had vowed to trace him 
by his photograph, being well aware he was one 
of the grandees of England." 

" But why," asked the lawyer, fixing his keen 
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eyes senrchingly upon the woman's face, bat 
speaking easily still, *' should you imagine that I 
have any interest in this yonng man, whoever he 
may have been ? And how, above all, can you 
suppose I should care for any papers held by the 
girl's brother? If he wishes to sell them, as 
probably he does, he will doubtless apply in the 
right quarter. I felt interested in the story — 
thoroughly so — and I am obliged to you for en- 
tertaining me. Now, about the bird, if you 
please." 

So had ended this inter^•iew, and Mr. Bradford 
went thoughtfully back to his hotel, showing a 
marked falling-off in his admiration of the quaint 
buildings, and very nearly forgetting to jdln 
Monsieur Alfred Leclos in his door -way, and 
keep up his reputation as a judge of a good ci- 
gar. Monsieur Louis was thoroughly devoted to 
a ** reparation " just then, and so had strength of 
mind to deny himself the pleasure of girding his 
apron about his waist, and taking a brief smoke 
upon his brother's step. 

Meanwhile the French artist had been as idle 
over his sketch as he had been indefatigable over 
his love-making ; and before the sun shone from 
its meridian straight down upon the valley — as it 
had been for hours shining on the snow-capped 
peaks — the young Frenchwoman was leading 
him, tame and willing as the pet goat upon her 
other side, to and fro through old archways, and 
round and round old towers, and in and out of 
old chapels. And in one of these, in which they 
found that one Pere Alphonse Sourdet had for 
forty years preached to the auditoire, Monsieur 
I'Artiste, who had such a ravishing way of say- 
ing charming things, and such a smile, and such 
boots! could yet aggravate her by wasting the 
delicious time in turning over moldy papers — 
• ugh ! — and in talking to old men who hung about 
these places — old men, forsooth, when he might 
have been talking to a young girl ! 

'*But, my cherished" — so Monsieur I'Artiste, 
with his ravishing smile, answered this pouting 
remark — "we are learning what formalities are 
necessarv to make a man and a maiden into hus- 
band and wife, yon comprehend ?" 

She comprehended, with cheeks of unmistaka- 
ble tint; and he, with half of his attention hence- 
forth bestowed upon her, proceeded in his leisure- 
ly and moldy search. 

Early In the evening he returned alone to the 
hotel, and bowed with a pleasant smile to the 
elderly gentleman, whom he passed as he walked 
to his own little table in the cafe. Presently he 
looked up from the paper he was reading, and 
addressed the lawyer. 

"As an Englishman, sir — the only English- 
man present, if I mistake not — ^you will be inter- 
ested in this Parliamentary squabble. Stay — I 
will bring you the paper." 

He had left the paper in Mr. Bradford's hand, 
and was back in his seat before the other guests 
. recognized who had been addressed ; but with 
the newspaper he had left a few words written 
on a card, and when Mr. Bradford held the sheet 
before him, and brought his glasses down the 
column scientifically, these were the only words 
he read : 

• " I have proved the marriage, and have copies. 
Dates tally exactly with your information, and 
with the mmors here. I await your further in- 
structions." 



Mr. Bradford's furthet instructions were just 
forming themselves in his head, when the woman 
from JSourdet's cottage, who bad, according to 
promise, brought to the hotel the bird which he 
had 'purchased, asked if she might speak to him 
for a minute. The lawyer answered the request 
by joining her in the hall, and taking up his hat 
to show himself ready and willing to accompany 
her, but by no means willing to converse with her 
there. 

**It is a pity to have come before you had 
heard ^hat I had to tell, sir," she said, in a stift*, 
measured tone, as if rehearsing words of the 
meaning of which she was a little uncertain. 
''You might not think it worth while to come 
then. But I wanted to tell you that after yon 
had left me to-day I remembered a man — an old/ 
man — here in Sim Kemo, who knows all about 
the Sourdet family. If you are anxious to l^am 
the rest of the story I told you, I will show you 
where he lives." 

Without any evidence of the satisfaction this 
idea gave him, and with still a counter-current of 
his innate suspicion, Mr. Bmdford answered, cool- 
ly, that he might as well go and see the old man 
— if he lived near. 

So near he lived that the woman paused even 
while he spoke, and, without a word, pointed to 
a house beside them, with a door high up in the ^ 
outer wall, and reached by a flight of wooden 
steps. 

** He lives there," she said. '* He is a Swiss, 
and very old. He lies in a half-darkened room; 
but you'll see enough to talk. He is very infirm 
and decrepit, but his mind is strong enough, and 
his memory clear. Never mind waiting at the 
door for his answer ; walk straight in." 

Mr. Bradford raised his hat courteously as the 
woman courtesied, and then he mounted the 
steps, and knocked at the door to which he had 
been directed. Without waiting for an invitation, 
he opened it, and entered a room which, when 
he had closed the door behind him, seemed all in 
darkness. But he had been prepared for this ; 
so he stood for a few moments with his eyes 
closed, and then opened them and looked round 
upon his surroundings. It was a clean, barely 
furnished room, lighted only by one. high and 
closely curtained window, and in one comer, on 
a low bed covered by a vivid patchwork quilt, 
was a man with long white hair and a deathly 
face, more than half wrapped in bandages of two 
or three colors. 

Succinctly, and without preamble, as if he had 
no wish to make this inteiTiew longer by one 
moment than it need be, Mr. Bradford told, what 
the woman had said to him, and asked if it was 
tnie. 

"If what's true?" the old man asked, his 
voice coming weak and muffled from the bed- 
clothes. 

Again Mr. Bradford explained, briefly and dis- 
tinctly ; and then the old man rose a little in un- 
wonted excitement, and his voice was less feeble 
and unintelligible. 

"The Sourdets? I knew them all — uncle, 
nephew, and niece ; niece's husband, and niece's 
son — I knew them all, I have papers which 
Sophie and her uncle left me, telling me never 
to part with them blindly. They knew their val- 
ue ; they knew whose family theY <iv\.'s^\. \^ ^g* . 
into, and tUey Vi^x. VNvwcvm Vc\>sX^>!C».^»R.r 
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** I will buy them from you." 

The lawyer said this in his usual business tone, 
beading forward toward the bed as he sat beside 
it, and gating — as he naturally would — into the 
face of his companion. 

*'Yoa will buy them?" echoed the old man, 
falling back to his old position, and losing a lit- 
tle of his marked patois, " Very well ; it signi- 
fies little to me. Are you of Monsieur Monk- 
ton's fiimily ?" 

If the feeble old invalid had risen suddenly 
from the bed, a giant in size and strength, Mr. 
Bradford could not have been more thoroughly 
taken by surprise ; yet so successfully had long 
yeara of experience schooled the English lawyer 
to hide all emotion that no one could have 
guessed how the mention of Mr. Monkton's 
name had struck him. 

"Monkton!" he repeated, with an expression 
only of quiet thought upon his face. '* We must 
be speaking of two different men. I had heard 
that you knew something of the young English- 
man who left here with Mademoiselle Sourdet, 
thirty-two years ago ; his name, as far as I have 
learned, was Scot — Hobeit Scot, I think they 
have told me." 

''Scot was his Christian name," said the old 
man, meeting the lawyer's steady gaze. ''The 
name he hid from us here in San Kemo was 
Monkton. There are hundreds of men you 
could blind with your cool, practiced manner, 
but not me. Could I have the documents in 
my keeping, and not know the i*eal names of man 
and wife and son ? There's another man who 
knows them too — a man in England" — a long 
fit of suppressed coughing internipted the old 
man here, but Mr. Bradford was patient, and 
sat and waited for its cessation, when the band- 
ages were pnlled once more about the jaws and 
mouth, as if to keep eveiy bi*eath of air away ; 
"he is Sophie Sourdet's brother, and he has thQ 
power to claim the papers from me when he will. 
He intends to hush it all up, if the Monktons 
will make it worth his while — at least, so he told 
me before ho left." 

There was a pause here, as if the old man's 
breath were failing him. Mr. Bradford, in his 
usual erect attitude, with one arm across the 
back of the chair, sat watching him. It may 
have been that he feared the old man might sink 
before he had heard all he meant to hear, so 
closely now did his eyes hold him. 

" He told you so befoi-e he left ?" 

"Yes, yes," was the faint, disjointed reply, 
"he told me so. For a certain sum, he said, 
he would give up the letters and certificates, 
every one, that there might be a peaceable end 
to the matter. He doesn't want to make mis- 
chief in a lich family, he said, and Sophie's son 
had no claim upon him, so he'd pnt it out of 
his power to disturb the heir to a fine estate, 
if he could get some slight recompense for oil 
this." 

"Such as ten thousand pounds!" 

"I don't think," mumbled the old man, with 
a renewed but slighter attack of coughing, "that 
he ever told me how much he should think it 
worth to the Monktons. That's not much. If 
he pat it at that, yoaU better close the bargain 
while you can — always supposing yon belong to 
tbe &mily." 

"And yourself?" inquired Mr. Bradford. 



"What ^wer have yon, if Philippe Sourdet 
can sell tnese documents ?" 

"He hasn't fetched them yet," chuckled the 
old man, feebly. "They are only Philippe's 
when he claims them in person. I've no care 
that he should have them, if they would do more 
good in your hands. / should sell them to be 
used : he'd sell them to be destroyed." 

"And you ask the same price that he asks?" 

" I daren't take less, as he fixed it." 

"Can I read them firet?" 

" Sealed, just as they are, they must be bought, 
or not at all." The cough became rather violent 
here, and Mr. Bradford turned away his eyes for 
a few moments, letting them roam leisurely over 
the room for the first time. "I won't have 
them unsealed until they go entirely out of my 
possession. P^re Sourdet would have had it so ; 
and they don't go out of my possession unless I 
have the money Philippe.wants for them. They 
were left in trust with me, and I'll do my duty by 
the living and the dead. Try to decide quickly, 
sir. I'm too gi'eat an invalia to bear these inter- 
views.'* 

"I will decide at once," said the lawyer, ris- 
ing, and looking calmly do^'n upon the old man, 
who lay panting in the bed. " I do not belong 
to any family of the name of either Monkton or 
Scot, so you may judge how valueless your papers 
would be to me. Sealed or unsealed, I know 
them to be equally worthless ; and, if I do chance 
to see Monsieur Philippe Sourdet in England, I 
will tell him — shall I tell you exactly what I will 
say to him ?" 

The mufiled answer from the bed was unintel- 
ligible ; but Mr. Bradford e>'idently took it for 
assent. He had pushed back his chair, and had 
paused beside the door to answer, 

"I shall say, 'Monsieur Sourdet, you and I 
settled this little matter once for all in San Kemo, 
when I had the privilege of visiting you in your 
chamber. It was a poor chamber, sir ; though 
that is but natural, perhaps, for a gentleman who 
sets such trifling value on his effects.' That is 
what I shall tell him then — as now, Monsieur 
Sourdet, ^^ 

In another minute Mr. Bradford was out upon 
the wooden steps, descending them coolly, with- 
out one ghince of doubt or fear up to the door 
behind him. 

"Putting myself in his place," he ransed, his 
stem features relaxing almost into a smile, "I 
should say the disguise was cleverly conceived, 
and carried out indifferentlv well ; and even his 
feminine confederate did not blunder, as femi- 
nine confederates generally do. But then, un- 
fortunately for him, there are easier things in 
the world than to impose upon T. & C. Brad- 
ford." 

Monsieur 1' Artiste, with a cigar in his mouth, 
was strolling backward and forward in front Of 
the hotel; and, as the evening was soft and 
balmy, it was but natural that Mr. Bradford, on 
his return, should join him, and, falling into step, 
should stroll beside him to and fro upon the nar- 
row pavement. They answered a prompt "^o» 
soir " to every one who greeted them in passing, 
and Monsieur I'Artiste stopped twice, placidly 
and chattily, to light a fresh cigar. 

But the street must needs have been a great 
deal lighter for it to be noticeable how very at- 
tentively Monsieur I'Artiste was listening all thQ 
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tinle; and the landlord's eyes must have been 
much sharker and clearer to see, from his post of 
observation in the window of the caf€^ that when 
his visitors said **Grood-night,"and shook hands 
just out of reach of the lamp which swung above 
the hotel door, a paper, closely folded, pttssed 
from one hand to the other. 

Next morning Monsieur TArtiste, in his broad 
white hat, and with his sketching materials in his 
bag, set out from San Eemo by diligence, to con- 
tinue his sketching tour in the Alps ; and, a few 
liours afterward, the English visitor, dawdling 
over his breakfast, with a guide-book open before 
him, lazily turned and sent the gargon to order 
post-horses for Grenoble. 

So the little town lost these two visitors, whom 
she thought she had brought together, and for 
whom she fancied she had wiled away a few idle 
davs. 

Just one week later, Mr. Bradford again dis- 
missed his clerks at the usual closing hour, and 
remained alone in his office to meet the detective 
whom he had sent to San Remo.' He entered 
exactly at the appointed time, but without the 
broad-brimmed white hat or the sketching-block 
— a young man of quick, quiet manners, whose 
foreign accent was too slight to impede the 
straightforward English expression. 

The interview lasted fully an hour, though 
both men spoke quickly and to the point ; and 
yet, when it was over, Mr. Bradford did not has- 
ten home to the dinner delayed so willingly and 
patiently by Kenneth. Lean ing back in his writ- 
ing-chair, his elbows on the aims, and his legs 
crossed, the lawyer waited, to go over again in 
thought the particulars which the young detective 
had brought him — tlie particulars which, so far, 
were clear and complete, and could so readily be 
summed up thus : 

A woman, calling herself Sophie Scot, had, 
nearly thirty-one years ago, broughf her baby to 
The Foundling, and pleaded for care for the 
child, on account of her poverty and ill-health. 
She had brought him*from France, because his 
father was English, and slie wished him to grow 
up an Englishman ; and the child, poorly sup- 
plied with every thing, had no token left with him 
save a few leaves torn from a little pocket-book, 
and the daguerreotype of a man's head, supposed 
to be that of his father. On the paper which en- 
folded this were the names "Robert and Sophie 
Scot," written in a man's hand; while the loose 
pages were evidently torn heedlessly from a pen- 
ciled diary. These had become the boy's own 
property, when at last he was apprenticed to a 
book-seller in the borough. 

The boy had never been a really troublesome 
child, but still he had never done much good at 
any thing. He was constitutionally indolent and 
apathetic, and, besides being morbidly dissatis- 
fied, was still passive in any one's hands. In ap- 
pearance he had been always rather remarkable 
among The Foundling children, being exceed- 
ingly tall for his yea^s, with a pale face, and 
dreamy, intellectual eyes ; with a silent, reticent 
manner, which had an inexplicable touch of 
haughtiness in it, and hands which were white 
and smooth, do what he would. 

The boy had been noticed much by strangers, 
and yet day by day he seemed to shrink more 
into himself, and let that moody spirit — wbic^ 
no kindness or companionship coidd eradicate — 



hold him captive. Not that he had been averse 
to companionship — on the contrary, he had al- 
ways seemed to dread solitude ; but his compan- 
ions were always the younger children, toid he 
seldom talked witl) them, or cared to bear them 
talk. As the only one pursuit for which he had 
shown any fondness had been reading, the com- ' 
mittee, willing to follow any distinct bent of the' 
boy's mind, had apprenticed him to a book-seller, 
his mental powers having been too narrow to al- 
low them to think of any intellectual calling. 

So the career of the child at The Foundling 
was traced to its close. 

And beyond ? 

The book-seller in the borough, to whom the 
boy had been bound apprentice, had a long stofy 
to tell. Yet it was capable of condensing itself^ 
like all things else, in the lawyer's mind. Before 
half the years had passed for which the boy's 
indentures were drawn, he had, one day, a large 
sum of money intrusted to him to deliver to his ' 
master, and from that moment he had never ^ 
been seen or heard of. He had been sought, and 
advertised for, in vain. Under a feigned name, 
in this hemisphere or the other, he must be living 
now — if he were living at all. 

And who could ever say? No advertising 
would bring him forward, because he knew <n 
what he was guilty ; no knowledge of his name 
would be a clue, because he must have discarded 
this name when his crime had made it danger- 
ous ; no clue was there to grasp, save the fact of 
the late squire of Kingswood's having seen a 
young man of the age his nephew would have 
been, and bearing a strong resemblance to his 
brother; and no means of identification were 
there, save thaf portrait and the torn leaves, 
which, probably, he had long ago lost or de- 
stroyed. 

A nameless oi-phan, brought up on charity, 
and repaying that charity by theft ; a young man 
who had had to hide his name, because he had 
made it odious to all honest ears; for such as 
he, was the brave young squire of Kingswood to * 
give up his wealth and his gi*and old home? 
The notion was so veiy much beyond absurdity 
that Mr. Bradford rose in the heat which it eh- 
gendered, and uttered his wrath aloud. 

For such as he! — a nameless villain, whoee 
proper and fitting punishment it was to forfeit 
all the rights of upright, honorable men ! For 
such as he ! Pah ! Young Monkton would be 
mad if the idea ever visited him again, even for 
a moment. And young Monkton certainly was 
not mad, so it would all end rightly now ; and 
the time and expense of this week's search were 
a trifle not worth mentioning, especially for so 
good a cause as fixing in his ancestral home and 
honors a squire so well loved as Scot Monkton. 
He had done his duty now ; they had all done 
their duty, and traced the missing man, until a 
huge barrier rose before them which they could 
not pass. And how could it be but that this bar- 
rier was a welcome sight to the man who had 
grown to care 80 well for his young client, and 
who knew that it was raised by no power which 
he could stay, and no carelessness which he could 
have prevented ? Hotly as Mr. Bradford had at 
first urged Scot to let the matter rest, without 
diving into those forgotten years of his uncle's 
life, whose possible secrets he could q.\vV5 X-qk^ ^^8^^ 
guess, h\s iw\\wgji \»!\ ^wCsc'^i ^\c&?\%^^ ^«^^s»^ 
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the maniage in San Remo had heen proved to 
him. This missing man was, then, undoubtedly 
a Monkton ; and the upright old lawyer (though 
sad at heait . to think of it) pursued the search 
earnestly and keenly. But then this huge bar- 
lier rose to break the clue and make it useless ; 
and when it showed, at the same instant, the true 
character of the worthless man they sought, and 
the futility of all further search, what wonder was 
it if the old man rejoiced that the future squire 
of Kingswood would be an honorable gentleman, 
who was bom to the duties and the place he 
filled so well ? 

"Scamp as this Sourdet fellow would have 
been," muttered Mr. Bradford, fixing that name 
upon him with ineffable contempt, **I dare say 
Mr. Monkton would still have resigned for him ; 
so I'm delighted tliat the man is hopelessly lost, 
even if alive ; and that thus there is no one for 
whom the squire cim give up the estate. The 
law has given it to him by right of possession, 
and now Fate, or something like it, has taken up 
the matter and oblij;ed us to let well alone. So 
we will; and I shall go' down to Kingswood to- 
morrow, and set the young squire's mind at ease, 
and heiir him tell me that we have all done what 
we could, and that he is satisfied, and not a lit- 
tle proud to feel that he has acted ultra-honor- 
ably, and yet can call the old home his own, after 
all. He is a thoroughly sensible fellow, in spite 
of his chimeras, and all these romantic ideas 
which have infected him will have been blown to 
cobwebs by this time to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The summer months had passed, and the 
leaves were falling softly in the October moon- 
light. It was late for a caniage to be diiving 
through the woods of Kingswood, but Colonel 
Egerton had posted from London, and the hostler 
at Minton had let his postilion into the secret of 
a short cut to the Dower House. 

The clouds, in dusky lines, sailed slowly over 
the face of the calm, full moon, as she biightly 
kissed their edges ; and, while they passed, the 
carriage-lamps held their own small sway, throw- 
ing their light for but a tiny distance out into the 
fathomless darkness of the foliage, but making 
the stems of the silver firs stand out near and 
white and glistening. 

'* Isn't it better than coming by train, papa? 
I could fancy this a haunted German forest, and 
that you and I were two — ^" Doris corrected her- 
self gently, remembering thajt her companion was 
not Kenneth, and that she was very much too 
grown-up now to promulgate romantic fancies — 
"were going home to a moated SchlosSy instead 
of our own pretty, peaceful home." 

And, with the clinging tendei*ness of her child- 
hood, Doris laid her cheek down upon her fa- 
ther's shoulder, and slipped one hand into his. 

** We shall soon be at home. We are in the 
open park now. Look out, darling, and you will 
Bee the lights at Kingswood." 

Not only did Doris press her face to the win- 
dow, but when the carriage passed near the 
house, and the moon shone upon its high gray 
wdls, she put the window down, and leaned 
from it. 



*'How late we must be, father !*" she exclaim- 
ed, when she drew in her head. *'The boose is 
shut up for the night, the shutters are closed, and 
every thing is evidently asleep. I wish we had 
not diiven past ; it has made the whole place feel 
chillv and uninhabited." 

"Very likely Mr. Monkton is abroad, dear. 
Close the window. I suppose Joan is sore to be 
at the Dower House." 

"Yes, and Kenneth !" cried Doris, all excited 
with expectation in a moment, and remaining so 
until the carriage stopped before the pilliut^ door 
at the Dower House, and the travelers were met 
by a flood of cheery lamp-light. 

In this light Colonel Egerton paused only a 
moment — a tall, thin, white-haired gentleman, 
with a calm, soldierly bearing, and a brave, gen- 
tle face. But Doris stood far longer, while Ken- 
neth, half dazzled coming from the light, gazed 
out before him as he advanced to her, and won- 
dered why she lingered with raised face and wide, 
fixed eyes. 

"Doris, my darling! Oh, what a pleasure it 
is to see you once again !" 

"Dear Kenneth, yes, it is so nice; but — 
listen!" 

He stood to listen, but his eyes did not follow 
hers ; they rested only on the face he loved, the 
bright, mischievous face of the little Doris, whose 
memory was linked with the holidays at Rich- 
mond ; but, beyond that, the earnest, thoughtful 
face of the Doris who had suddenly grown up be- 
fore their last parting. And nothing more — for 
those past six months had taught her no lesson 
which he had not taught her. Ah, how plain that 
was to-night ! 

" Who is it. Ken ?" 

He had both her hands clasped in his, and was 
waiting for her greeting, and he answered quiet- 
ly, as if her earnestness and silence wrapped them- 
selves about him, too ; while the music of a cor- 
net came gliding to them on the still, moonlit 
air. 

" It is at the Black Bh'ches, dear ; Aunt Joan 
has heard it many times while she has been here. 
You know the old fann is very near here." 

"I — I wonder who it is," said DorLs, drawing 
a long, quiet breath when the music had ceased. 

"Do you not know? Have we all avoided 
telling you?" asked Kenneth, bending to meet 
her rapt eyes. "Oh, yes, why should we have 
told you a thing so strange and inexplicable? 
Doris, darling, it is Mr. Monkton who is living at 
the Black Birches." 

"Mr. Monkton! Mr. Monkton, of Kings- 
wood ?" 

"Yes, dear! Kingswood is shut up." 

"We — we saw that. And Mr. Monkton is 
there, Ken ?" 

"Yes." 

"Alone?" 

" Not quite ; he has an aunt with him — a dis- 
mal little lady enough. There is no one else that 
I know of, save that old man who lighted a fire 
here on your last visit." 

"What does it mean ?" 

" You will hear in time, darling. It was very 
hard to understand — just at first." 

"Hark!" 

Still with her hand in his, Doris stood in utter 
silence and stillness, listening once more. 

" Oh, Ken !" she breathed very slowly. " Ho\t 
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beautiful it is, but how sad ! I wish I had not 
heard it.'* 

*' Do you, dear ? I think it just suits the hap- 
py moonlight, and the happiness of your home- 
coming." 

*' Now, Doris," called her father from the hall, 
''come in, my dear. Aunt Joan is not content 
with that one kiss of yours, long as it was. Ah, 
what is that? I declare I heard Koenig play 
that air sixteen years ago — a favorite comet solo 
of his ; a beautiful air, and finely played now, 
too. Bring her in, Kenneth." 

" What did papa say ?" asked the girl, as she 
lingeringly obeyed the call. 

"That'l was to bring — " 

"No, I mean — " And Kenneth wondered 
why that dreamy, listening look should still 
dwell within her eyes — "What did he call that 
air?" 

"He did 
Lament.' No; 
my darlin, 




The davt^io\yng t5yg^Mjiyai^c^A;oiM|^ 
erton and hn^aui[bt«ratita^Ddwe^ was 

Saturday, iiiiil llTn [iTiiTiillli' hTninillffjMiud inves- 
tigating every comer of their new home, within 
and without, was still fresh and incomplete, even 
when night came, and brought Mr. Bradford down 
from London to spend the first Sunday with them. 
The lawyer had much to say to his old friend 
about the changes at Kingswood ; and Doris — 
though, as she was sitting with Kenneth over a 
game of chess, she fouTid it all in vain to try to 
follow the conversation — somehow managed, 
when the stray speeches reached her ears, to 
grasp and hold tlicm. 

"Change! Why, I'll defy any of us to im- 
agine what a change, because he has had to give 
up every thing, except his health and strengtli — 
and those will go too, if he doesn't take care. He 
had always an immense amount of sensitiveness 
under his easy manner ; and I don't suppose any 
one of us can realize the daily and hourly for- 
bearance he is obliged to exercise now, because 
of his innate pride and refinement." 

"Doris, dear, is it going to be a very diplo- 
matic move, that you hesitate so long ?'' 

Doris, with a laugh, put her fingiers on her only 
remaining bishop, and moved him one square. 

" It is wise not to venture too much at a time, 
Doris." 

But now her hands were folded in her lap 
again, and other words than Kenneth's were fill- 
ing her ears. 

"Yes; but the hardest of all is to suppress, 
in every little thing, his old tastes and habits. 
Why, there is not a new machine patented, or 
a book printed, which has a relation to farming, 
but his first impulse is to send for it, just as he 
has been used ail his life to send for what he fan- 
cied. And when the remembrance comes, and 
he knows it must be given up — I have seen once 
or twice the quiet straggle, ending, to all appear- 
ance, so easily and naturally — and I don't care to 
see it again." 

"Check, dear, I said. Why pause so long? 
Don't yon see that you have but one move ?" 
' I dare sfij I shall make that move yoa mean," 
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said Doris, with suspicions promptness; "but . 
most likely I could find lots of other moves, if I 
thought it over," ' 

" Then hadn't you better think it over?" 

"No." And Doris settled her elbow on the 
table, and her chin in her palm, and waited for 
an inevitable defeat. Still there was no need to 
listen to the approach of the enemy, as well as 
look at it, so she might as well hear what an- 
swer her father won to his last question. 

"No; not a farthing. Nothing but what he 
earns on his own land will he touch now, or has 
he touched since his father's death ; but, of coarse, 
as you say, the expenses consequent on seeking 
this mythical heir will be paid from the estate." 

"Now, Doris, what do you think of your pros- 
pects?" 

"Limited," returned Doris, coolly, "but not 
quite blighted yet. Watch my inspired move." 

Mr. Bradford had risen, and was standing on 
the rug; and Doris, after her move, looked up 
at him, as if waiting for his answer to a remark 
some one had just made. 

"Yes, indeed; the idea may well strike yon, 
Joan — especially here to-night, where every- 
thing is bright and snug and sociable, and we 
make such a pleasant home party. To think of 
his only home being that ugly house, and his 
only companion that depressing relative ! I de- 
clare you've no business to put such pictures into 
one's head at ail. Why, Doris, what a silly 
move, my dear ! You've* lost the day now, be- 
yond all hope. Tired, eh ?" 

"Tired, Mr. Bradford!" cried Doris, starting 
up and joining him. " How could I be tired of 
one game ?" 

But Kenneth, following her with anxious eyes, 
though she had turned her face from him, saw in 
the mirror that it was grave and pale. 

" It is so seldom that I can checkmate Doris," 
he said, in hi^ quiet way, as he put up the chess- 
men, " and she is generally so angry if I do." 

" Yet not to-night, eh ?" asked the old lawyer, 
turning to scrutinize her with apparent displeas- 
ure. "This won't do, Doris, my dear; if anger 
is, as I understand, your native element, yoa most 
return to it." 

"I will, Mr. Bradford, if Kenneth wishes it," 
she said, in just her old bright and gentle way ; 
and the evening ended, as it had begun, merrily 
as well as happily. ' 

" Oh, Ken, isn't it a beautiful world, and isn't 
Sunday a beautiful day ? Listen !" 

Doris had stopped him, with her hand* npon 
his arm, as they walked together through the 
park at Kingswood. 

"Yes, I am listening. I have listened for 
half an hour," smiled Kenneth, looking into her 
face, while there swept over them, and round 
them, and past them, the Sunday chime from 
the white spire among the trees. 

Then Doris walked on quietly at Kenneth's 
side, among the gathering congregation in the 
church-yard, where the sunshine lay upon the 
quiet graves while that glad music of the Sab- 
bath bells swept above them. With her pretty 
smile, Doris acknowledged the courtesies of tba 
village women and the bows of the village men, 
and her fleet, bright blush answered their glances 
of unconcealed admiration. Then she CoUaw^A. 
Miss Joan iuto tVi^ «aa\b^^\i^^ ^xw 0^\\sisss^\ss. -^ 
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black gown, and evidently also in a state of ex- 
pectation, waited to lead them to their seat — a 
square seat beside the chancel, but not curtained 
and separated from the rest of the congregation, 
as Colonel Egerton, who followed with Mr. Brad- 
ford and his son, remembered it to have been in 
old time. 

"Why here, father ?" whispered Doris, when 
he had ensconced himself b€»ide her. "Isn't 
this the Kingswood pew ?" 

"Yes, dear; but the Dower House is Kings- 
wood, you know. The man had orders to bring 
us here." 

So Doris said nothing more, only presently 
she raised her eyes — as softly and as brightly 
blue as the fair summer sky — and looked round 
the church. First her gaze rested on the Misses 
Levey, whose seat was nearest to the Kingswood 
pew ; and, indeed, even otherwise her gaze would 
almost inevitably have been arrested by them. 
The lofty fabrics tilted on the glossy dark plaits 
were certainly the two most striking objects in' 
the church ; but the faces with which these bon- 
nets were presumably connected were striking 
too, and Doris caught herself growing rather in- 
tent and earnest in her gaze. These girls would 
be her neighbors and acquaintances — friends, 
perhaps, some day. A little involuntary sigh es- 
caped her, as the color rose under their cold, 
hard scrutiny. There was a gentleman with 
them, and Doris's 'eyes went for a moment up 
to his face. Kenneth had not told her of him. 
Hers was but a cursory glance, over in one mo- 
ment, and then her eyes came back and rested 
upon Kenneth. Did she find a new pleasure, at 
that moment, in his gentle, intellectual face, and 
in his kind, grave smile? Softly and shyly she 
slipped her hand into his. 

"My dear," he whispered, just as if he had 
understood something she did not say, "Mr. 
liCvey hasn't seen a young lady in the pew for 
so long that he is astonished, and his eyes are 
naturally very round, else you would think that 
stare ungentlemanly, wouldn't you ?" 

Doris answered only with a little nod. It was 
not necessary to tell Kenneth that she thought it 
ungentlemanly even now. 

"Ken, who are the quiet, handsome young 
lady, and the delicate gentleman with the long, 
fidr beard ? Do you see ?" 

"Those are Mr. and Miss Chamberlain. I 
thought you knew them. But suppose you ask 
no more questions, dear, nntil service is over ; it 
will begin in a few minutes." » 

Probably because it felt itself so out of place 
upon the happy face, that frown, which had gi*eet- 
ed Kenneth's first response to her last question, 
had sped away quickly, and no trace of it was 
left when his last words were uttered. Doris 
was sitting thoughtfully and gravely, facing the 
humbler congregation in the body of the church, 
when, among the little groups which entered 
more rapidly now, there came one solitary fig- 
ure, walking, without pause or hesitation, straight 
up the aisle, with a firm yet easy step. But the 
old man in the flapping gown was too quick for 
him. By a clever stratagem he was in advance, 
holding open the door of the Kingswood pew 
with such show and ostentation that Scot Monk- 
ton could not have taken any other seat withont 
drawing upon himself the wonder of all the con- 
gregation. 
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"I think," mused Doris to herself, "he hod 
not intended to sit here." 

It was only a fancy, of course ; for Doris did 
not know that this little scene had been enacted 
every Sunday since the late squire's death, and 
that the old pew-opener now had become such an 
adept in frustrating any possible designs of '*die 
squire " to e>'ade the family prerogative in this re- 
spect, as he had evaded it in matters over which 
the old man had no such control, that the task 
would now have been hopeless. 

When the service was over, Doris noticed that 
it was her father, and not Mr^ Bradford, who 
waited and joined Mr. Monkton. The old law- 
er, possibly with a better knowledge ofScot than 
is cousin possessed, walked on to the church-yard 
gate, where a glittering landau, bearing the late- 
ly discovered crest of the Leveys, stood waiting 
for the young ladies, who dawdled near, cnrions 
as to whether they would be introduced to their 
new neighboi-s. But Mr. Bradford had evident- 
ly no such intention. He raised his hat and led 
Miss Joan past. 

"Don't like 'em," he remarked, "and I don't 
agree with David about the happiness, of speak- 
ing with mine enemies in the gate." 

"What trains they had to their dresses, Annt 
Joan! And did you see the camellia in Mr. 
Levey's coat?" 

"Doris," called Kenneth, hurrying up, "wait, 
dear. I only stopped to answer a question of 
Mr. Levey's. Do you know, I verily believe — ** 

"So do I, Kenneth," put in Miss Joan, mis- 
chievously. 

" I was going to say," smiled Kenneth, " that I 
believe he has fallen suddenly in love with Doris." 

"Indeed!" observed the lawyer. "Do such 
things ever occur among the Jews ?" 

"He is very handsome," said Doris, her eyes 
dancing. "You ^re not to be compared with 
him, Ken." 

*HEIe throws every one into the shade — espe- 
cially Mr. Monkton." 

The swift gravity which was such a- peculiar 
feature of Doris's character fell over her face 
and stiiTed her voice. 

"Don't joke. Ken. Be strong and good and 
nice to me to-day. It's Sunday, and I'm going 
to lose you." 

"But, Doris," he said, his whole face bright- 
ening when she slipped her hand within his arm, 
" teU me what you think of Mr. Monkton. You 
saw him once before, you remember, when he 
was rich and light-hearted. And now — " 

"Now he is richer still, as I count riches," she 
supplemented, softly. 

" True, darling; and in appearance?" 

"In appearance I see no change. If I were 
in sorrow, Ken, I — I think I could go to him 
and expect just the words which would cheer 
and comfort me most ; and — and yet, if I had a 
good joke to tell, I should know he would enjoy 
it very much." 

"And you thought all that would bo gone?" 

"I suppose I did. I thought he could not be 
so exactly what he was when I saw him at Rich- 
mond, before this had occurred." 

"But my father says there is a great change 
in him, wrought by his knowledge of himself. 
Can you understand that ?" 

"I can understand that 'melancholy has not 
marked him for her own.' " 
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"It ia not sorrow wliich breaks the heart, 
Doris. It is joy, I think." 

"Kenneth!" 

"Yes, darling," he said, answering her gaze 
with his own gentle smile. 

"Nothing; only don*t speak sadlv, please, to- 
day." 

" Nor any day, my love," he cried, taking in 
his the hand which lay upon his arm. "How 
can any sadness creep into my thoughts when 
they are so full of you, or into my words when 
they are uttered once again to you, my darling, 
after this long separation ? No other long sepa- 
ration will follow now, will it ? Your next tour 
abroad will be with me, my love." 

"You can't speak Italian, Ken, and I make 
great blunders. We must wait seveml years for 
me to study. See, papa has joined Aunt Joan 
now ; let us wait for them. Oh, Ken, just look 
at the beauty of the autumn woods, with the sun- 
light on them ! What a day it is ! I feel as if 
I wanted to hold it that it should not go. To- 
morrow comes the workaday world again, and 
you will go, and I shall have to be so decorous 
and so formal to receive visitors." 

"I don't think you need, dear," laughed Ken- 
nethi "You will do very well as you naturally 
are." 

But when the Monday came, these anticipated 
calls were evidently forgotten. Mr. Bradford 
had spent the Sunday evening and night at the 
Black Birches ; and now, after an early luncheon, 
Colonel Egerton had driven him in to Minton, 
where he wished to see a client before returning 
to town. Kenneth was to take a later train, and 
would be at Richmond quite as soon. And now 
he and ])oris, after strolling through the garden 
and the shrubbery, had ensconced themselves — 
with an eye rather to comfort tlian appearance — 
on the low, moss-gi'own wall which separated the 
grounds of the Dower House from that long slop- 
ing meadow through which the Larch Walk led 
down to the river. 

"Compare this, Doiis, with the garden in 
Gordon Square." 

"No injustice, if you please, Ken," returned 
Doris, lazily. "For a solitaiy little oi^phan gar- 
den, adopted by a grim old brick-and-mortar race, 
it did its duty very brightly. How many a sum- 
mer day I have sat outside Aunt Joan's win- 
dows, and wondered whether those trees ever 
had had a beautiful country baby- home, and 
fretted for it, or could only remember their town 
schools ; and whether the birds came and made 
them jealous with little poems of the natural, 
beautiful life of a forest-tree ; and whether they 
found it harder to bud and do their duty cheer- 
fully after that ; and whether we — " 

"Yes; and then?" 

"Oh, I expect you generally appeared round 
a comer then," corrected Doris, with a laugh. 
"I shall have some more happy hours under the 
awning on the old portico yet. Ah I Ken, why 
did you let me look np just then ? That was a 
magpie flying over us." 

"Do you know what will bring you up to 
town fii*st, Doris?" asked the young man, too 
mach in earnest to notice the reproof. "You 
will come first to see my play; don't you feel 
that you will, my darling ?" 

''Yes" — and never could Doris have under- 
stood, if she had tried, why, as she spoke, she 



should have laid her hand upon his, witli a sym- 
pathy which she fancied was for herself, and he 
fancied was for him — "but, Kenneth, why hur- 
ry that it may be next summer? Think how 
tame vour future efforts mU. be, if vou overwork 
yourself now." » 

"Oh, no fear!" he smiled, pushing the hair 
from his narrow face, as if it exhibited Her- 
culean prowess. "Even if * Marie Antoinette' 
comes back to me again, my new drama is sure 
to succeed." 

Suddenly at this instant an extraordinary and 
unnatural decorum took possession of Doris. 
Her arms had been folded behind her head, 
against a low old walnut-tree, and her white 
gypsy hat hung upon one of its branches ; but 
now she put on the hat, and folded her hands in 
her lap, wishing devoutly that she could be walk- 
ing upright in a pathway, or sitting, as a grown- 
up person ought to sit, in the arbor behind her, 
with some lace-work or a book of poems. Yet 
it was only a young man alone who came from 
the Larch Walk just then, and stopped opposite 
her, with a smile and an extended hand. 

"For fear you might be otherwise unaware of 
the fact, Miss Egerton," said Scot, after his 
greeting to them both, "I had better tell you tliat 
this is my call of ceremony. I really was coming 
to the house, to ask for you and Colonel Egerton 
in proper style ; but, as you can not guess how 
long it took me to make up my mind to th6 cer- 
emony, you won't be able to guess how pleasant 
it is to find you here." 

Before Doris had said all she intended, to sav 
so neatly, about her father's absence and lier o^ii 
delight in seeing Mr. Monkton, she was aware 
that he was settled quite comfortably against the 
wall near her, and did not at all seem to mind 
whether she got through her little speeches deco- 
rously, or broke down in them, and — it was much 
more agreeable that he should not. But she had 
an uncompromising notion that it was imperative 
upon her to allow no silence tQ fall upon them 
just at first, so she ventured a prim remark upon 
the beauty of the view, and made up her mind 
not to forgive Kenneth all the evening, unless lie 
took up the subject and enlarged learnedly upon 
it. But this was the very first experience KeTi- 
neth had had of Doris's assumption, and it took 
him so completely by surprise that his conversa- 
tional powers were in abeyance. So — Doris re- 
membered this afterward with a laugh against 
herself — there had fallen another ominous silence, 
and she could not think of any other "society" 
remark. She turned and glanced at her visitor 
in a spirit of despairing scrutiny. How young 
and ignorant he would think her, that she coulil 
not entertain better ! He looked very much at 
his ease, half sitting on the wall there so near 
her, and not at all as if he minded the ignomini- 
ous failure of her commendable efforts. And 
just as her bright and willful eyes unconsciously 
questioned him on this, his met them ; and — 
Doris never could either remember or guess how 
it had happened — a laugh broke in both. 

" I was thinking," she said — and the primness 
and the stiffness and the efforts had all dissolved 
like morning mist — "how unlike you are to 
what I had fancied you, while I stood and list- 
ened to your comet in the moonlight, the night 
we came. You were playing * The ExUa'^ "L^^- 
ment/ and it \vcl% f») ^«A.'' 
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'*Fridaj night? I remember. Mj third 
taItc peissted in sticking, so I left off." 

^' Fapa says, whenever he heard Koenig plaj 
that air, he fett the tears come into his eyes ; just 
think — a man's eyes ! ** 

" I should rather like to know where Koenig 
used to stop to wipe his lip. And so of course 
TOO fiincied me a broken-hearted exile, with a 
chronic lament." 

Doris's hat, being untied, slipped so uncomfort- 
ably on one snde that — very naturally — she took 
it off and held it in her lap. Of coarse then she 
f:oald see better whether Mr. Monkton was laugh- 
ing at her. No, certainly not. Doris, inexperi- 
enced as she might be, like a true woman, pos- 
sessed that tact and sympathy which can read the 
subtle indications of pain or pleasure. She nn- 
ilerstood whv it came more easilv to him to an- 
swer her thus, just as she was — a few minutes 
:ifterward — to understand why his glance, as he 
lingered there, rested anywhere rather than on 
Kingswood. And the knowledge shattered every 
trace of pretty formality, and formed itself into a 
comer-stone on which the future was to build. 

There was no unpleasant halt in their conver- 
sation now, though there was many a pause — 
what but the very shallowest talk has no such 
panse ? And the autumn afternoon was passing 
liy them unawares. There fell the shadow of the 
ludf-clothed walnut-tree on Scot's handsome sun- 
iNimed face : and the brim of Kenneth's straw 
hat shaded his; but between them both, Doris 
sat in the full light of the lowering snn, her face 
so delicately smooth and soft and fair, the dainty 
color in her cheeks coming and going as she 
fipoke, and smiled, and listened ; and the sun- 
beams passing brightly through her hair. 

*' Bradford, how does the new drama get on ?" 

It was not an unpremeditated question, nor 
asked in any mere spirit of curiosity. Kenneth 
nnderstood this in a moment, as he had always 
imderstood Scot Monkton's sympathy, and he 
lold him of his work just as he would have told 
Doris. 

'^Yoa think it more likely to succeed, now 
that yoa are writing it without the fetters of his- 
tonr or tradition ?" 

*'I trust so," said Kenneth, his eyes wonder- 
ing dreamily across the wooded hills; '*it is a 
picture of true human life." 

*'If so," put in Doris, with a smile, "the 
laughter and the tears are very near together. 
Ken." 

"And with real humor and simple pathos for 
the moving springs, I must touch all hearts, 
must I, Doris ?" 

** Without stirring passion ?" asked Scot, with 
an earnestness of which he looked unconscious. 
*^ Can he portray real life without that, Miss 
Kgerton ?" 

**No. I suppose not — for the stage," she said, 
thoughtfully. 

**But you think it can be managed off the 
stage ?'' he asked ; and though he smiled while 
he waited for her answer, it came as gravely as 
if a whole life had depended upon it. 

'*I — hope so." 

"After all," observed Kenneth, meditatively. 
" I suppose the one thing most important is the 
harmony of the whole." 

** That must exist, if the watchword be Duty." 

" But," said Doris, wondering at Scot's tone, 



" there are men who live onhappj lives for the 
Terr sake of dutv." 

"Unhappy, yes; but in the end there will . 
have been harmony, I fancy. At any rate," he 
added, with a laugh, " it should be so on the 
stage, and that is all we are speaking ot Look, 
^lisi Egerton ; surely those are the last of the 
martins. Prepare for winter now." 

"I never prepare for winter," smQed Doris, 
following his eyes. 

"And you are right and wise," he said ; and 
then turned away, amused at himself for thinking 
any thing of such light words. 

There fell another silence upon them then, 
and just at that minute an open carriage rolled 
along the highway near them, and its occupants, 
unnoticed themselves, scanned veiy cnrioosly the 
three figures on the walL A few minutes after- 
ward Doris was summoned to the honse to re- 
ceive her visitors. Mr. Levey and his sisters 
had not been long in the pleasant sunlit drawing- 
room — he hovering near his hostess, and they 
doing their best to entertain ^Ir. Monkton, and 
bestowing a little attention on Kenneth and a 
great deal of scrutiny upon their young entertain- 
er — when Miss Chamberlain was announced. 

Miss Bradford went forward eagerly to receive 
the grave, quiet lady who entered, and the Miss- 
es Levey turned their eyes sharply from her to 
Scot ; but Doris, when slie had coldly given her 
hand to this solitary visitor, stood back, and fell 
at once an easy prey to the charms thrown out 
so persistently this afternoon by Mr. Bernard 
Levey. Perhaps in nervous avoidance of Mar- 
garet Chamberlain, and perhaps even in amuse- 
ment, Doris was drawn into an animated diecns- 
sion with him, while Rose slipped out of the group, 
and tried to wean Scot from his place beside the 
couch where Miss Bradford sat with Margaret. 

"Oh! auntie," whispered Doris, standing for 
a few. minutes opposite her aunt s chair, when 
they were left together again ; and then sitting 
down upon the floor and laying her head in Miss 
Joan's hip, as she had been Ui»ed to do when but 
a tiny child. " I ought not to be grown up. I 
am not worthy to have any responsibility ; I do 
nothing well, or wisely, or kindly. I'm — Fm 
only fit to be your child, as I used to be, Aunt 
Joan. Oh, take me back I" 

"My darling," said the old lady, stroking the 
girl's bent head with infinite tenderness, '* it will 
all be easier presently. You did very well. I 
have onlv one word to sav, love — let no unworthy 
feding stand between you and Margaret Cham- 
berlain. She is one whom it will do you good 
to know, and one for whose friendship you may 
be grateful.'* 

"But, Aunt Joan," said Doris, raising her 
face, and betraying its pride and astonishment, 
" she broke my brother's heart — do you forget ?" 

" She refused him," returned Miss Joan, quiet- 
ly. "If it had happened, Doris, that you could 
not have loved Kenneth well enough to marry 
him, do you think I should have been proud and 
cold and disagreeable to you ?" 

"Oh! auntie, you never could be; bnt — in- 
deed it is different. She — she made Arthur be* 
lieve she loved him ; at least — I have heard papa 
say how she always seemed happier with him ; 
and — and of course he would not have taken it 
so to heart if he had been prepared." 

"You arc litde more than a child even yet, 
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Doris," said Miss Joan, smiling gently, '^else 
you would acknoivledge it wisest to leave each 
heart to its own bitterness, because we can never 
judge for each other. When you feel tempted 
to be strict upon any one, dear, be strict upon 
yourself — will you try th^t? Here comes Ken- 
neth back from the gate ; go out and meet him, 
and let the sunshine come down into your eyes 
again." 

It was even-time, and the carriage was waiting 
at the gate for Kenneth — the carriage could ver}' 
well wait while the last words were repeated, and 
the last pressure given to the lingering hands. 

"Kenneth, can you understand why Miss 
Chamberlain refused to many my brother Ar- 
thur, and so drove him from home and En- 
gland ?" 

" Of course I can, my dear," said Kenneth — 
too happy in his own successful love to entertain 
the possibility of any girl's voluntarily dashing 
from her lips the like delicious draught — *'she 
must have loved some one else." 

Even there, in the gloom of the portico, he 
saw the shadow falling on the face he held so 
near his own, and across his heart there fell a 
dawning of what the words might have meant — 
even to him. And Doris was thinking now of 
others besides her brother. She recalled Scot 
Monkton's pleasant courtesy to Margaret, when 
she herself had turned from her in her own 
house; she could even recall, with a marvelous 
clearness and distinctness, the few kind and gen- 
erous words he had said of Miss Chamberlain on 
that day she had iii*st met him. 

I see," she said, very quietly, "I see now." 
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That evening, at Osborne House, Bernard Le- 
vey and his sisters had well, though not too mer- 
cifully, discussed their afternoon visit. But Ber- 
nard did not tell that he had again to undergo 
the mortification of being thrown into the shade 
by Scot Monkton, even though Scot had walked 
up from his farm, while Bernard had driven over 
in style. And, though Kose and Violet were 
equally uncomfortable, neither would, or even 
could, explain to herself exactly how it was. 

" Miss Egerton is a thorough little aristocrat, 
and a very pretty and unusually pleasant one — " 
So Bernard had at last dismissed his share of the 
discussion, finishing more a thought than a sub- 
ject of conversation. 

'* She evidently has that young London law- 
yer devoted to her. She will not surely at- 
tempt to make mischief between other people in 
the neighborhood — " So Violet finished her 
thought; but Rose left hers unfinished, and 
caught up the threads in a dream. 

In this dream Scot Monkton stood beside her, 
looking up to Kingswood, where she saw that 
some one stood in the open door-way beckoning 
to him. Some one— but who ? To' learn this, 
liose, in her dream, shaded her eyes from the 
strong sunshine pouring down upon them. It 
was Doris Egerton. Was she not there in the 
full light, coming fonvard a little now, until it 
was quite easy to see her ? Doris ? No ; it was 
Margaret Chamberlain — Margaret herself, with 
her slow, sofk step, and that look of trouble which 
was alwa3r8 in her eyes. No, the figure was too 
small for Margaret — far, far too small; and it 
liad no bright hair like Doris's, and no— 

Boflo raised her head in the sunshine, and took 



the shading hand from her eyes. There was no 
figure in the open door-way now, and she was 
alone upon the slope, waiting to see if Scot would 
enter. • 

Then, quite suddenly. Rose awoke ; to find her 
pillow wet with tears. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Scot did not take the direct road along the 
Larch Walk, after he had left the Dower House ; 
nor did he turn to the right and cross the orna- 
mental bridge in the park. He chose the long- 
est way of all, and, passing out into the turnpike- 
road, followed that until he reached a narrow 
lane which led straight down, at right angles 
with the road, to the old wooden foot-bridge, 
which crossed the river behind the Green Pits. 

As he reached the comer of the lane, he was 
aware of a man's figure coming toward him on 
the high-road, but coming toward him appai-ent- 
ly without any definite purpose, idly and listless- 
ly strolling, as if to enjoy in a languid and lei- 
surely manner the last afternoon glimpse of au- 
tumn sunshine. 

"I am not sorry,'* mused Scot to himself, 
with that swift warmth of laughter in his eyes, 
as he turned aside, ''to be able to avoid the ele- 
gant greeting of that artificial rascal ; the Inxuiy 
will keep.- Now that he has returned to the 
neighborhood, I may expect another visit. He 
15 rather a heavy fellow, I must own (the huge- 
ness of his shoulders equaling that of his intel- 
lect), but a few more of his dastardly insinuations 
will tempt me to forget the fact, and dismiss him 
with an act of gentle manipulation. But " — witli 
a cheeiy whistle for his dogs, and a comical 
glance down upon the old farm — ** I hope he will 
never tempt me to act so in my own house. 
Monarch, what is it ?" 

But the dog, after feeling his way deliberately 
through the hedge, had raced across the sloping 
meadow without a pause. 

"Curious," said Scot, with a smile, as he 
stepped upon the unsteady old wooden bridge ; 
''but Monarch has always some method in his 
madness, so. I suppose he scented a strange 
dog. I wish he hunted human rascals off the 
premises as promptly as he hunts canine ones." 

"Wheer's Monarch, sir? Master, wheer's 
Monarch ?" 

The panting questions came fiom Liath, who 
made the bridge shake as he hurried up to his 
master. Scot, leaning against the wooden rail, 
and watching the man with a strange look upon 
his face — as if no trouble, be it what it would, 
could come quite unexpectedly to him again-^- 
explained his dog's last vagary. 

"Thenk ye, sir," said Liath, turning away as 
if he suddenly found At* part of the story hard 
to tell. "He's done what he could -^ he alius 
does, good old fella — but it's too late. Theer's 
bin some strange dogs 'mong the sheep, sir, and 
we've lost nigh upon twenty." 

" That leaves us — how many, Liath ?" 

The man turned round again, and raised his 
eyes in astonishment to his master's face ; but, 
for all their shrewdness and anxiety, it needed 
something beyond to read the subtle feelings 
there. 
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With Liath the worst was always over when 
he had told his master ; and so Scot, as he turn- 
ed toward the pasture-meadows, expected the old 
man to come with him cheerfully ; but Liath 
made a dead pause when they had crossed the 
bridge. 

**I'm goin' to the cow 'us, sir," he said, in a 
"voice which he fancied was quite cool and com- 
fortable, ** then to the Green Pits, and then to 
tlie river meada. I'm — a little afeard as there's 
some ugly blistera to-day on Daisy's tongue, and 
— I dunna know but what Ed'art and me can 
see some on th' 'ind legs o' the new 'eifers, just at 
their 'eels." 

"I see," said Scot, but with only a slight 
glimpse of that quietness which in him was al- 
ways bom of strong emotion. "Wliat a fool 
I've been to stay away so long ! What have you 
done ?" 

"I've sent Ed'art into Minton for the vet, sir, 
and I've shringed their fit, and put clean litter in 
their sheds. We'd veiy nearly 'scaped this fut- 
and-month disease — hadna we, sir ?" added Liath, 
with an air as briskly jubilant now as if his late 
information had been founded upon the remarka- 
ble health of the entire herd. 

"Those that are in the field must have hurdles 
round them," said Scot, speaking faster than his 
won't, "and they must have potash in their wa- 
ter. See about that, and I will go and fix the 
hurdles." 

Jnst as Scot turned, and Liath stood puzzled 
for a moment, hesitating to speak, there came 
running toward them from the farm the young 
girl who was Miss Windish's only prop and stay 
within-doors. 

Would the master come in for a minute, as he 
was wanted particularly ? 

"Could any thing have bin luckier ?" mutter- 
ed Liath, looking after his master. "I'd have 
had to tell him as we hadna 'urdles to nse. 
What's the use o' alius havin' to remind him o' the 
good a bit o' ready money 'd do us ? We havna 
got it, and theer's an end of it — whether the cat- 
tle live or die, and whether the sheeps eat or not 
eat. And so," ended Liath's tliought, cheerfully, 
as he walked on, " we may jest be thenkful that 
the master's 'ands ain't pieces o' white wax, as is 
ne'er a bit o' good, and that, for all his lamin' 
and his old grand life, he's jest the first alius to 
put his own showlder to the wheel." 

The shoulder which Scot was just then called 
to put to the wheel was the metaphorical shoul- 
der of a sturdy patience. Miss Michal, who had 
sent for him so hastily, was exhibiting before 
him, in the kitchen, various articles which she 
had purchased at a sale, where she had spent a 
short day in the greatest perturbation lest any 
one else should step in before her in the winning 
of a real bargain. 

"But did we need these fenders. Aunt Mi- 
chal ?" inquired Scot, gazing without much rapt- 
ure on the articles in question. 

** Do you think," said Miss Michal, with symp- 
toms of an approaching depression, " that I 
could let them go to any one else, when they 
went 80 very cheap ? It would have been a real 
sin. And see that little bed, Scot — only forty 
shillings, all complete! I never in all my life 
saw such a bargain before. The auctioneer him- 
self said he was ginng it away." 

"Wliat a generous fellow! But who's to 



sleep in it, Aunt Michal ? Liath is the smallest 
person in the house, but even he is not small 
enough for that toy.** 

"Liath!" cried Miss Windish, with a prompt 
display of tears. "What are you talking of? It 
is a child's bedstead, Scot, and has a real feather- 
l)ed. You'll want a child's bed some day — and 
just think how cheap it was." 

" I will," said Scot, in his pleasant way. * ' I'll 
think of that and nothing moi*e. Aunt Michal." 

And she could not see that there was anj ef- 
fort in his dismissal of another thought. 

"I've one or two more things to show yon,** 
resumed Miss Michal, gleefully rubbing her limp 
hands together in her triumph ; "but I mustn't 
keep you now, because you are wanted in the 
drawing-room." Miss AVindish, following Scot's 
lead, gave to the old rooms at the Black Birch- 
es the names which came most familiarly to 
her lips ; and the low, ugly rooms which, until 
six months ago, had been known only as the 
"parlor " and the "best parlor " were now called 
promiscuously "drawing-room " and "libraiy," 
" dining-room " and " morning-room." 

"I'm glad he's come," said Scot. "Beauti- 
ful!" — this word of praise was bestowed upon a 
peculiar slip of carpet just then exhibited. "It's 
the veterinary surgeon from Minton." 

But the visitor Scot found in the "best parlor '* 
was so little a surgeon — veterinaiy or otherwise 
— that before he had been ten minutes in his 
company Stot's old wound was opened and rasp- 
ed, and all its old aching brought back. 

But who could guess it, as he stood there at 
the window, with his back to the light, his eyes 
rather quizzical than otherwise, as they rested on 
his cousin's angry face ? 

"This is the first time I have seen you, Stan- 
ley," he said, when this harsh probing was all 
over, "since we were boys, and you used to 
spend your holidays at Kingswood ; don't you 
think we may just as well make it a pleasant 
meeting as a disagreeable one ? It must be short, 
• of course, because I shall not ask you to stay, as 
yon call my house a * beastly hole.' " 

Even that glimpse of pride could not make the 
tone unpleasant, but tlie voice which answered 
was more than unpleasant in its blunt heartless- 
ness. 

"I call the place simply what it is, and any 
man would be a fool to live here voluntarily.'* 

"All right," said Scot, quietly; "here's the 
fool. Go on ; let's have the old stoiy over again 
by all means, if it amuses you." 

"You have no right — I will assert, in any 
court of England, that you've no right — to leave 
our family estate empty and unoccupied — " 

" The estate is well taken care of," put in Scot. 
But the interruption was unnoticed. 

"And bring upon us these sneaks and cheats, 
who would pass themselves off as legal heirs of 
Kingswood." 

"You have been strangely misinformed," said 
Scot; "only one man attempted the deceit of 
passing himself off as an heir, and his fraud was 
seen through immediately by Mr. Bradford." 

"And," continued Stanley Monkton again, 
without noticing the interruption, "it is rank 
injustice to myself to drag in this nonsensical 
mythical claim." 

"I can hardly imagine," said Scot, moving 
from his position, and walking slowly to and fro 
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before the windows, without glancing again to- 
ward his cousin — a tall, dark-haired young man, 
with features which, though regular and hand- 
some, were harsh and cold and hard — ** that you 
yourself, in my place, would not have acted as I 
did. I saw nothing else to do. However long 
I had unconsciously appropriated another man's 
property, I could not consciously do it ; and this 
was my own. True, I might possibly have earn- 
ed a livelihood in town, for which — the thought 
makes me smile — my old life and college educa- 
tion might have fitted me better ; but it is slow 
and tedious work, they say, to find employment 
when you are vague as to what duties you can 
undertake, and have served no apprenticeship to 
any ; so we came here." 

"We! "echoed Stanley, with more alarm even 
than derision. " Have you dragg^ a wife down 
to poverty, too ?" 

Scot's arms were folded, so the tightened grasp 
of his fingers was not seen. Without pausing in 
his measured walk, he raised his head with a 
laugh. 

** I am not married. Only my own life stands 
between yon and Kingswood ; but, unfortunately, 
it is a very healthy life, Stanley." 

**It's a life you will soon shorten for yourself 
if you keep up this ridiculous whim," was the 
muttered retort. ** Think it over like a man of 
sense," he added, considering it wiser to change 
his tone after that searching glance into his cous- 
in's face. **Why should you deny yourself in 
this way for a person who most probably does 
not even exist ; and, if he does, has never known, 
or even guessed, that he had a possible claim to 
any property ? He would not actually know what 
to do with it if he had it, and would be a much 
happier and better fellow left as he is, than put 
licre to squander a great fortune and disgrace a 
good name." 

It was real knowledge of his cousin's nature 
— whether acquired by himself or not — which 
prompted Stanley Monkton to put the matter in 
this light; but yet it received no different' an- 
swer. 

" Mv father left me in trust to make the resti- 
tation," Scot said, as if the wider questions of 
honor and justice were ail included in that sim- 
ple fact. 

" Well, and you have tried and failed. Don't 
be a fool any longer. Go back to Kingswood, 
and give us all our old positions." 

"Yours has never changed," said Scot, coldly. 
"There may be still only one life in your way. 
It makes no difference in your position, or home, 
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I say it does,'* cried Stanley, entirely losing 
the slight control he had put upon his temper; 
** though how is no business of yours, and we 
need not discuss it. But, by Heaven, if you per- 
sist in this idiocy, I shall come myself to Kings- 
wood!** 

"By what right?" asked Scot, still without 
pausing in his walk. 

*'By the right of possession which you ig- 
nored," cried Stanley, roughly; "though, if I 
chose, I could come by another. Do you think 
there would be much difficulty in proving you 
deranged, while you live and work here, when 
yon'ye no earthly reason to believe any other 
num HveB who has a claim upon your father's es- 
tate T 
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I have thought of that," said Scot, pausing 
for the first time, and glancing from the window 
with a grave look in his eyes, though a smile was 
on his lips. "You might make a capital case. 
Let me tell you of dne witness who would be in- 
valuable to you. He's a Frenchman of nomadic 
tastes, though his nationality has been a good 
deal worn from him by — I should say, though 
this is only a guess — ^years of bush vagabondism. 
Ah ! I see, you have yourself heard of such a 
man. Well, he is in this neighborhood now — 
yes, that also you know, I see." 

"I should have no difficulty in finding all the 
witnesses I needed," returned Stanley Monkton, 
his cold tone failing to hide his wrath ; "but I 
hope such a proceeding will never be necessary. 
You will, of course, soon quit this life of degi^a- 
dation." 

"I do not think it degradation," said Scotj 
quietly, " I think that 

** * Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part— there all the houor lies.* 

As I am mad enough to believe that^ Stanley, a 
jurj' would scarcely need further proof." 

" I can not make it out," fumed Mr. Monkton, 
rising and hastily buttoning his overcoat ; "you 
never used to be a fool, yet this* is the essence of 
folly as well as gi'oss injustice to me." 

" That I certainly can not see," said Scot, ia 
those tones of quiet haughtiness which were not 
new to his cousin, whose youthful intercourse 
had been a series of mean encroachments on the 
nobler nature. "If, as you expect, we find no 
Monkton with a nearer claim than mine, yoa 
have still only your old task of awaiting my 
death. And, as it is not likely that I shall — as 
you so moderately put it — drag a wife down to 
poverty, only one life will be in your way instead 
of, as it might have been, an unlimited number 
of healthy sons and gi'andsons." 

"And, if I die as soon as youreelf, of what ben- 
efit to me will be vour resolution ?" 

"Not much," returned Scot, answering com- 
posedly this selfish idea. " *Thersites' body is 
as good as Ajax', when neither is alive!' But," 
he added, with the cordiality which so rai'ely cost 
him an effort, "what's the use of our meeting 
for the first time for more than ten years, and 
talking of mutual decease ? Shake hands, Stan^- 
ley, and break bread with me in this 'beastlv 
hoi? !' '* 

" Not I," returned Stanley, roughly, * * nor shall 
I come again to urge upon you the exercise of a 
little common sense. I shall use more efficient 
means next time. I won't have my name made 
ridiculous by you, nor will I blindly give up my 
right as heir presumptive to Kingswood." 

In another minute he had taken his seat in the 
hired dog-cart which had waited for him, and was 
driving over the bridge; while Scot hurried to 
the river meadow to visit his sick cattle. 

The dog-cart had proceeded only about a mile 
on its way to Minton when it overtook Monsieur 
Sourdet, walking with a lagging and apparently 
tired step in the road. Stanley Monkton passed 
on for a few yards, and then pulled up his horse, 
and spoke to the man behind. 

" Go back, and ask that gentleman if he would 
like a seat.** 

Monsieur Sourdet accepted the offer with his 
blandest smile, and pre^M^— W\. ^\^ \«asscei.- 
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able slowness — to mount to the back of the ye- 
hicle. 

Mr. Monkton, turning half round, proposed the 
vacant seat beside himself; . and Monsieur Sour- 
det, without further pressing, took that. 

The man, a groom from the White Lion Hotel 
in Minton, sitting with his back to the two gen- 
tlemen, folded his arms nnd looked about him ; 
taking refuge, as he could not whistle, in minute- 
ly marking the time, and congratulating himself 
that he could have taken the mare in exactly one 
fourth of the time, if he had been allowed to drive. 

But, even if he had listened, what could he 
have learned from the half-whispers which now 
and then passed his careless ears ? 

** Yes ; it was considerate of you to write and 
tell me how things were going on here. I saw 
the writer had an interest in our family, though of 
course I could not imagine who the deuce he was." 

"I thought it high time for one of his own 
name to interfere — dt any rate, to be made fully 
aware how matters stood ; and so, knowing your 
appointment was in Oporto, I wrote there. I felt 
gure the letter would bring you, though written 
by a stranger." 

Of these remarks, interspersed with obser^'a- 
tions on the road and the weather, the groom 
could have made but little, even if he had heard 
them ; and he dismounted, and went to the horse's 
head, when Mr. Monkton stopped to let down the 
gentleman to whom he had given a seat. 

**I think. I was prepared," Stanley Monkton 
said, while he slipped into his waistcoat-pocket 
a written address, **for my cousin's obstinacy; 
but I had no idea I should feel it such a thor- 
oughly hopeless task to convince him. He was 
as firm as a rock to-dny." 

"So far," remarked the Frenchman, pausing 
to speak from the steps of the vehicle, ** this life 
at the farm has had, perhaps, sufficient novelty 
to make it tolerable ; and possibly he has had as 
yet — ^I do not know, for I have been very little 
in the neighborhood lately — none of the losses 
and failures to which an inexperienced farmer is 
liable. You will see that his opinions will veer 
swiftly enough when things go against him." 

"I do not believe things ever will go against 
him," returned Mr. Monkton, moodily. * * Every 
thing always went for, instead of against, him — I 
mean up to the time he took this freak. I verily 
believe he will flourish in that hole just as he 
flourished at Kingswood ; and that things will 
prosper for him even in that vile place." 

*' Ido not believe so at all." 

The Frenchman's tone seemed to strike his 
companion during that moment before he tamed 
his head to meet the parting smile, and remark, 

*' We shall have rain, I fear. The air is chilly, 
too. Let me advise you to drive fast, Mr. Monk- 
ton. I shall soon reach my inn — ^very soon. Ac- 
cept many thanks for the accommodation. Good- 
evening!" 

"Then I shall hear from you?" 

Mr. Monkton asked this, leaning sideways to- 
ward Monsieur Sourdet, with his left hand upon 
the back of the seat. 

" I find the air suits me, so I shall stay in this 
neighborhood at present." 

This reply of Monsieur Sourdet's sounded a 
little irrevelant; but evidently something by 
.which it was accompanied served Stanley Monk- 
ton as a key. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

"Doris, put on your hat, my dear, and come 
with me to the Black Birches." 

" Do you really mean it, papa ?'* 

"Why not? My solitai-y visits have not re- 
turned the call with which Miss Windish favored 
you." 

"When she shed tears over my loneliness," 
laughed Doris; "my loneliness with you, papa 
— just think of it!" 

* * Not I ! Where's your hat ?" 

"Is that all I need? Am I to come as I 
am?" 

' * Why not ? Let me look at you. " 

He had found her i-eading in the porch, but 
she had put aside her book and risen at his call ; 
and so, as if the form must be gone through, he 
ran his tranquil blue eyes over her dress. No 
verdict was needed beyond their pleasant glance ; 
and so Doris — ^knowing that the dress she wore 
was a favorite with her father, and quite un- 
troubled by the fact that she had a varied selec- 
tion of ribbons upstairs, from which she might 
have chosen gayer adornments than the bunch 
of purple heart's-ease at her breast — tied on her 
hat, and took up the leather gloves which had 
lain beside her on the seat. 

" You were so particular that we should go in 
state to Osborne House and Comely Place, fa- 
ther. Is this to be a very different first call ?" 

They were sauntering down the Larch Walk, 
and Doris had turned her gaze suddenly from the 
old faim to ask this question. 

"My dear little girl," Colonel Egei*ton said, 
" I want you to. forget for to-day that there ex- 
ists such a word as * state;' and be a homely, 
pleasant friend to the young squire.'* 

So he bade her, in the simple kindness of his 
heart ; and, in the still more simple kindness of 
hers, she obeyed him beyond the letter. 

It was more than a cheerful call which Col- 
onel Egerton and his daughter paid at the Black 
Birches ; it was positively a merry one ; and even 
Miss Michal waxed lymphatically droll when she 
found her visitors so bent upon making much ci 
her. 

They wer^ all idling about the low old-fashion- 
ed drawing-room, Miss Michal presiding anxious- 
ly over an impromptu tea, when Doris rose in 
her place at the window, and stood looking out 
upbn the river. 

"How beautiful it is," she said, "with the 
sunset light upon it!" 

"Miss Egerton," spoke Scot, from his place 
opposite to her, "if you like to see the sunset 
light upon the river, you should come to the hill- 
ock beyond the Green Pits." 

" May I, papa?" inquired Doris, turning with- 
out a moment's hesitation. 

"Certainly, if Mr. Monkton will undertake the 
charge." 

"Then you will not come yourself, Colonel 
Egerton ?" asked Scot. 

"No, thank you. If Miss Windish consents, 
she and I will stroll to meet you ; I do not at- 
tempt climbing now. Miss Michal, do you re- 
member what a climber your bus — Mr. Haw- 
thorne was ?" 

"No," said Miss Michal, with a vigorous shako 
of her head, and an appearance of any thing rath- 
er than forgetfulness, "I don't at all remember. 
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I wofCt remember," she added, presently, with re- 
newed briskness; and then she sighed heavily, 
and betrayed symptoms of rising tears. So Col- 
onel Egerton, not by any means for the first 
time, had to relinquish his effort to lead her*to 
think, if not to speak, of her married life. 

"If you young people do not hurry, we shall 
be first at the Green Pits." 

So it was the father himself who hastened them 
away together. 

**It seems curious to call that little valley the 
Green Pits," said Scot, as they walked slowly on 
along the path beside the river. ** Do you see it 
— the hollow behind that rising ground on the riv- 
er-side, between it and the slope of the woods ? 
The cidtivators of the Black Birches have always 
nsed it as their stack-yard. It hardly needed 
the wall to make it a perfect area." 

"It is an ugly name for your stack-yard," 
commented Doris, as she lightly ascended the 
hilly ground between it and th^ river ; " but it is 
in a very pretty phice ; and how well stocked it 
is! What are those two curious old wooden 
buildings near the gate ?" 

"Dilapidated barns. Aunt Michal believes. 
Miss Egerton, that some day the Green Pits will 
open from below, and swallow up the whole of 
my riches — represented by those piles of hay and 
com — at a gulp." 

"But are there really pits below ?" 

He laughed into her wondering eyes. 

" No one would have used it as a stack-yard 
if there had been. The legend is too old to trace, 
but I believe that some two hundred years ago 
hU these little natural valleys were called green 
pits — poetical nomenclature, isn^t it ? — and the 
name has clung to this one." 

They had reached the highest part of the 
meadow now, and Doris was leaning on the gate 
in the hedge which bounded it, just under the 
three birches, and looking down ; her eyes rest- 
ing first where the ciimson light rose and fell 
upon the rippling wat^r, then on the Dower 
Ilouse upon the height, and then on the farm 
below. Scot leaned upon the gate too, and his 
eyes followed hers ; and yet it seemed that the 
only picture which they saw was the girl who 
stood under the trees, while they shed their gold- 
en leaves around her softly and caressinglv. 

"Seen in this light," said Doris, with the 
child-like naturalness which essentially belonged 
to her, and which made her always touch deli- 
cately and pleasantly on anjr subject, "our homes 
look as warm and bright anil pleasant without as 
our love and sympathy can make them within." 

He understood even more than the words 
might have conveyed, yet he did not try to an- 
swer, as he stood beside her, looking from her 
home, on its sunny height, down to the old farm 
where lay the slanting rays of sunset. But 
through all the struggles and the passion of the 
lime to come he never forgot the calm, delicious 
peace of those few moments. Easily at last, by 
the most natural interniption in the world, the 
silence was broken. Liath came from the mead- 
ow behind, leading an unbroken young horse, 
whose nose touched his knees as he stepped daint- 
ily back from Liath*s guidance. 

"Cert'nly the owld lad's in him to-day, sir," 
observed Liath, after his salute to Miss Egerton 
— a iaiate ^ich amused Scot, for he saw that 
then was pleasure with the respect, and that 



these two had met before — "lie aschally walked 
over th' 'urdles like a joke, and one of his leps, 
afo^dy ^nght him, must have bin nigh upon 
thlttjTfdkt. What we're to do with him I canna 

J, yet he's jest la picter, sir." 
Ef .j Are you i|u\te well, Liath ?" asked Doris, 
Jfen Sbot had laia his hand upon the glossy black 
coat of the young horse, and was trying to tempt 
him on. 

"Quite well in myself, thenk ye, miss; but 
there's a scruciable pain in my back gin'rally 
now, as puts me out, coz I can't underatand it. 
I know what riz it this time," he muttered, as she 
stood still beside him ; "it was yesterday, when 
I see'd th' 'ounds in full swing, and the gen'men 
'thout the master. If he 'ud jest — " 

" So I will," put in Scot, turning to show that 
he heard the mumbled remark. "I am only 
waiting till I have broken Vaulter.'* 

" Is the name of that horse Vaulter ?" asked 
Doris, watching Liath lead him off. 

Scot answered, with a laugh, 

"The colt was sold to me as Voltaire, but I 
have never heard Liath mention himbutas Vault- 
er ; and the name does very well." ^ 

"It suits him too," smiled Doris, wondering 
whether this young untrained horse was the sole 
remnant of the famous Kingswood stud, of whiclr 
her father had told her. And it was this very 
thought which framed her answer to his remitrk^ 
"You ride, Miss Egerton, I know." 

"Sometimes. I wish it were oftener; but 
papa prefers walking, and Kenneth" (with a 
fresh little laugh) "prefers strolling or sitting. I 
have no one else to take me." 

"But, as I have seen. Colonel Egerton does 
not object to your riding only with a groom; and 
I heard Mr. Levey beg that he might sometimes 
accompany you." 

"Yes, I must not forget thnt," said Doris, with 
a grave shake of her head. "He says that Hero 
— that's my hoi*se, Mr. Monkton, such a beanti-- 
ful roan ! — is not safe for n>e, and he called her 
a * brilliant fencer.' What does that mean ?" 

"He means," Scot said, coolly changing the 
pronoun, "to recommend you a creature who 
takes more kindly to the higliwa3's of life ; and, 
following the well-beaten track, keeps a well-de- 
fined hedge on either side." 

"But any horse can take me so — steadily and 
slowly along the turnpike- road," observed the 
girl, simply ; and Scot returned, still more sim- 
ply, to all seeming, 

" It is the easier and plainer way." 

"If we had been talking in metaphor, Mr. 
Monkton," said Doris, presently (so brightly 
and daringly fanciful was the girl's nature, anil 
so accustomed was she to the romance of her 
poet -lover, that imagery came natural to her 
even in ordinary conversation), "we should 
have praised Mr. Levey for his preference for 
the plain highway." 

"Yes, if we had been talking in metaphor. 
The Miss Leveys ride a great deal. Miss Eger- 
ton, as well as their brother," added Scot, pi-es- 
ently, "so you will have plenty of invitations. 
Miss Chamberlain never rides." 

" If she did — " began Doris, and then stopped. 

The young man turned, and saw the proud, 
impatient look, fleeting as it was. 

"Margaret Chamberlain is my great friend," 
he said. 
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" She — " Doris had nearly exphiined Marga- 
ret*s claim to her displeasure, but corrA^^ her- 
self. *'She has snch a provoking aiwF 
ry about her," the girl added, staying Asiue 
Iiedge to eat a sloe, which she could not b 
**vou know she has." * i> 




** If so, it is the mysteiy of gobd thought* 
words and acts." 

"I wish," said Doiis, while she stood deliber- 
ately to turn a fungus with her foot, and looked 
down upon it, "that every body would not talk 
to nie of Miss Chamberlain ; I — I grow angry 
and wrong when I speak of her." 

"But, if you would think — " 

She interrupted Scot petulantly, as she raised 
her head. 

"It is when I think that I hate her most. 
Please don't ask me to think — Mr. Monkton, 
how sad it was that von should lose all those 
cattle and sheep just in one week !" 

When Doris broke the silence with this irrele- 
vant remark they had reached the path between 
the Black Birches and the river, and it was just 
in the momentary pause which followed that the 
eyes of both chanced to rest upon a figure walk- 
ing, with a heavy, swinging step, along the wider, 
well-formed path upon the other side of the water. 

'* Monsieur Sourdet seems to appreciate a sun- 
set view in the park," said Scot, composedly ; 
and then he answered Doris's question just as 
composedly, and told her the amount of bis loss 
both in cattle and sheep. 

After she had discussed this, gently and sym- 
])athetically, there seemed to come back to her 
his first speech. 

"Monsieur Sourdet," she repeated, reflective- 
ly. "Is he the foreigner who is staying now at 
Anna Wakeley's cottage ?*' 

"Yes. Then even you have heard of him, 
MissEgerton?" 

With perfect distinctness Doris recollected the 
dislike the woman had shown for the foreign- 
er, when her husband had bid her go home and 
prepare for him on the day of the late squire's 
funoi'al; but of course she could not mention 
this, and so recall that day to Scot. She turned 
the subject aside, with that rare and delicate tact 
which can flouiish only in "a heart at leisure 
from itself;" and when, ten minutes afterward, 
Scot opened the gate at the Black Birches, she 
was chatting gayly of her foreign tour, not — as 
the old lawyer had curtly advised her never to do 
— "grouping her pictures with one I," but mer- 
rily comparing ifotes with Mr. Monkton. 

"I should think. Miss Egerton," dolefully re- 
marked Miss Michal, when the young people had 
joined her and Colonel Egerton in the garden, 
"that you are heartily sick by now of looking 
across the turnip-fields." 

" I'm like a certain great poet in one respect, 

~ Miss Windish," said Doris, her face bright with 

unfeigned enjoyment, " I'm very fond of turnips." 

"At any rate, you must go home in this shawl 
of mine, or we shall have you bronchial and rheu- 
matic all your life." 

How could Scot help laughing while Doris was 
being bundled up in the huge plaid garment 
which left nothing -s-isible but her face ? So 
stiffly was her neck pinioned, that when she 
wanted to turn her head to nod a good-bye from 
the bridge, she was obliged to veer entirely round, 
and stand to do it. 



" Well, Doris ?" 

" I liked it very much," she said, thoroughly 

understanding her father's interrogatory word. 

e'-^"Jput, please, papa, as Miss Windish is an old 

"^ 'friend of youi*8, will you ask her to call me Doris? 

1 should like it." 

"Ccrtainlv, in good time. So vou like her, 
too?" 

" I like it all so much." 

It all ! 

Yes; saunter, Doris, in the quiet twilight, 
with your thoughts and heart so full ; and stand 
as long as you will, looking back upon that spot 
where you lingered in your walk — you and the 
master of the old house ; for the birches will soon 
lose their golden dress, and never again can you 
and he walk alone together, free from pain and 



presage, or from that nameless shadow which 
shapes itself far ofl" to-niglit ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Aunt Michal, we must give a dinner-par- 
ty." 

If the three birch -'trees on the height had 
ftdlen at once with a crash, Miss Windish could 
not have started back in greater alarm. 

"Scot, what do you mean? Oh! my dear, 
what do you mean ?" 

"That we had better give a dinner-party," 
repeated Scot, unabashed. 

He had just come in from his last visit round 
the farm, on the night after Colonel Egerton's 
call, and, as his greeting had roused Miss Michal 
from her suiTcptitious post-prandial "winks," it 
had taken her at a double disadvantage. 

"You never knew, I'm sure, at Kingswood, 
what was the expense of a dinner-party," she 
moaned. 

"But oure will not be a Kingswood dinner- 
party." 

Miss Michal answered this remark only by a 
heavy sigh. Her least hopeless idea was that ii 
dinner-party here could be only an utterly i*uin- 
ous failure. She sat rocking herself dolefully to 
and fro in the very front of the wood fire ; and 
her eyes glittered and blinked as if two sparks 
had found their way in. 

"I might have expected this," she said at 
last; "I've expected something to happen ever 
since you brought those snow-drops in, the first 
day we came. It is always unlucky to -a house 
when the master or mistress canies in the first 
snow-drops." 

"And our party is to be the ill-luck? Well, 
considering all things. Aunt Michal, I don't 
think the Fates are coming down upon us very 
hai-d about those snow-drops. Now let us talk 
it over." 

Talk it over! This was bringing the reality 
home with a terrible definiteness. Of course, if 
Scot thought it worth while to talk it over, he 
meant to do it ; and he seemed just as comfort- 
able as if it were easier to provide a dinner which 
would escape the censure of twelve critical souls, 
who had nothing to do but censure, than to sup- 
ply the daily dual meal of mackerel and mutton, 
to which hunger was so generous a sauce. A 
dinner-party, to Miss Michal, meant an unend- 
ing perspective of the most ex|)ensive dainties in 
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the world ; the most extravagant wines and most 
unattainable fruits, with unlimited decoratio 
and inexplicable culinary mysteries. And h 
was she dependent on the fish Scot caught, 
mutton Liath killed, the poultry Elizabeth 
ways spoiled in the plucking, and the sweets her 
own awkward and inexperienced fingers manu- 
factured ;' while, as for wine and fruits — she had 
serious thoughts of bringing the whole contents 
of the cellar and the applS^oom before Scot this 
instant, practically to convince him of the absurd- 
ity of his project. 

"Let's have a look at the account-books," he 
said, searching among the papers and pamphlets 
on a side-table. '* We had better see our way 
clearly, hadn't we. Aunt Michal ?" 

"I don't care to see my way clearly to ex- 
travagance and i*uin," returned Miss Michal, with 
an acceleration of energy in the rocking. 

' ' Don't you ? Now, I think it is the best way 
of all to see clearly, because then one can avoid 
it. Now, Aunt Michal, how do we stand ?" he 
added, opening her neat little book on the table, 
and bending over it. ** Here's October 24 — all 
right, that's to-day — soap, one shilling and four- 
pence. Oh, that doesn't balance us up to-day ! 
Where shall I find a sort of epitome, where we 
can see our prospects by a coup-d'osil f Is tliis 
it, on the opposite sheet ? Eggs sold to the Vic- 
arage, two shillings. Aunt Stichal!" 

Miss Windish looked up, really terrified by 
something in Scot's tone ; not its suppressed an- 
ger — behind her banicade of tears Miss Michal 
was imper>'ious to any fire of anger — but the 
shock of a keen humiliation. 

**It'8 absurd of you, Scot, my dear, "she said, 
with an almost pathetic blending of sympathy 
for him and deprecation for herself, **to fancy 
it derogatory in us to— to sell what we have too 
tnnch of. We ought to do it ; we're only farm- 
ers, and all farmers are expected to do it, and 
we want the money ; and I hope next summer 
we shall have lots of things to sell ; chickens and 
butter and hams, and — oh, Scot f" 

But by the time the little lady's breathless 
speech had broken do\vn entirely, Scot had lost 
that look which had so shocked her. 

** You are right. Aunt Michal," he said, quiet- 
ly, as he closed and put aside the account-book ; 
"we must earn what is possible, and even then 
I doubt whether we shall keep the wolf from the 
door for long. I bad no right to startle you. 
Bot, though of course I sell what I can on the 
farm, I had never before imagined that you 
would have to suffer these mortifications." 

** Mortifications! I am never more pleased 
than when I pocket my own earnings — for the 
)>oultry is mine, you know, Scot. One penny a 
week a head Liath says I must allow for their 
keep, besides the scraps from the house ; so there 
was a clear profit of two shillings and ninepence 
on the couple I sold yesterday. I've calculated 
that that's five days' wages for Elizabeth, and a 
lialf^ienny over." ' 

Soot's laugh was very good to hear, after that 
pause of distress a few minutes before. 

**Bat won't there be "a sale somewhere pres- 
eiitIr,Aant Michal?'* 

•'^I fear not," sighed Miss Michal; "I don't 
jiee one advertised, and I always look carefully. 
But whftt about that dinner-party, Scot? Do 
think it well over before you decide upon it. 




, the guesls would be those who used 
^wood, where there was every thing 
' •• '* the most fastidious. And, 
important still," added poor 
Jielmed at the thought, ** serv- 
all about it, and made the 
thing sure." 
t the lugubrious regrets and anticipations 
were alike unavailing, for with pleasant, good- 
humored determination, Scot turned aside, or 
overcame, all the obstacles she erected. Credit- 
ably she went through the various stages of de- 
pression ; but when the culminating point of de- 
cision was reached, and the day fixed, she had 
apparently no intention of subsiding into a limp 
nonentity, so she braced herself for the coming 
struggle." 

Fortunately, just then Elizabeth brought in the 
tea-tray, and Miss Michal found speedy consoLi- 
tion in imbibing two cups of her favorite bever- 
age. She had the tray on a little table on the 
hearth-rug, between herself and Scot ; but he had 
begun to write so busily that, in spite of her in- , 
cessant remlnaers, he did not turn to take his tea 
until, as she told him, it was as cold as charity. 

"Then it's about the warmest and pleasantest 
thing on earth," said Scot, still engrossed in his 
writing. "I shall be ready in one moment. 
Aunt Michal ; this is the last. I've only invited 
the Egei*tons, and the Chamberlains, and the 
Leveys, except Colonel Graham and two of the 
other officere — Gresford, of course, because he's 
such a friend of Violet Levey's, and Major Por- 
ter. That will do, won't it, with our vicar and 
hid wife ?" 

"Do!" repeated Miss Michal. "That will 
be twelve without ourselves — I mean if Steven 
Chamberlain comes ; and he is sure to come at 
vour invitation. Just look at the size of these 
rooms!" 

" Bat my looking won't make them any larger. 
Aunt Michal." 

"And the shabbiness of this chintz !" 

"Be cheered by the old riddle. The chaii*s 
and couches will all be satin that night." 

"If I could get a lot of damask at a sale!*' 
put in Miss Michal, in a tone of such deep solici- 
tude that it was no wonder Scot laughed. 

"Do drink your tea," fretted Miss Michal, as 
he folded his last letter ; " or else — ^.yes, I thought 
so!" she added, in a tone of biisk conviction, 
when Liath entered to summon his master. 

Left alone, she recommenced her slow, delib- 
erate rocking, and moaned to herself for com- 
pany. That he should have to go at all hours 
of the evening to see about the animals and 
grain, just at the summons of an old farm-labor- 
er, while she recalled the time when his own 
quiet and deferential servants had never dared 
to disturb him! And that he should have to 
manage and economize over this dinner-party, 
when, by only an act of his own will, he would 
have been able to entertain Colonel Egerton and 
his friends in such royal style, and without one 
thought to the labor, or difficulty, or expense ! 
It was no wonder that she looked more pensive 
even than usual when Scot came in again. 

After this, time seemed to speed with giant 
strides for Miss Windish until the day of the 
dinner-party came. Scot had enlisted efficient 
aid, for Sutton and his wife, the butler aivd\\«vx^«<- 
keeiKjr from K\tv^\sooOi,W^ \s^^««v'\>oa"^\v\\Rk 
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Lion at Mintnn, and tlicl'. 

Mr. Monkton could have (iropoHeil 

ihej would not eagerly hnvo i" 

ilrove out to the Black Bi 

in their comfoitnble gig, and 

themaelvea every item of p^ 

perieneed butler politely setlirtjlfede LiiitliW 

ing but awkward help, sad liis nife ebnttM 

good deal to hide the fuct that she lotnlly ii 

lected Miss ■V\indish's advii^e or proffered nsBiat- 

When Scot came home lule in the aficrnoon, 
iMisa Michul gnva vent to the direst of iicv dire 
complain la. 

"Oh, Scot, I'm not ft bit of uBcl Mrs, Sutton 
haa done every thing in the fcitthen, and Sntlon 
has laid llie table and prepared the roocns; and 

"You are a great deal of good to me, Aunt 
Miohal,"sHid Scot, promptly and kindly. "])o 
you think I ehould ever bnve tbougbl of giving 
a party if the labor had to f;ill opon you ? You 
lire hoatess, you know. Who could take thut 
■ onerous post from jou?" 

"It's kind of you to Bay bo, of course," monm- 
ed the little lady, with a. gentle application of her 
handfcerchief to her eyes, " but I'm not neceBearv 
for any thing — and— only a burden ! Oh, Scot," 
■be added, with her chnrnctci-istic change of lone, 
"just think of the Smtons bringing over the 
lulver your fiiiher gni-o them for their wedding 
present I It was so lucky — " 

The flush on young Monklon's face stopped 
her. Even she nns lealTiing now to detect these 
stabs which he found it eu bard to bear and to 
hide. 

"Jify dear Scot,"she said, in Iiaste, "It is oil 
TBiy nice, and your thin ga are put ready for yon. 
Sutton said yon shouldn't miss Artaud just for 
this one niglic. See how well eveiy thing looks. 
Wasn't it lucky everj one accepted, because it 
makes it all so equal— six on each side, and w 
two at the head and foot. As Liuth said ju! 
now, when he peeped in, it is real ' cemetry. 
Now I'm going to dreas^" 

Scot took out his walcb with a smile. 

"Tour hoars — and who could do it in less? 
— br liBughty Ctalia spent in dressing!' Aunt 
Michnl"— a liiile pause, while he pnthnckbls 
watch and glanced down the inble — " liow sliall 
you psir your guests?" 

" My dear," said Miss Mithal, with 
peeled show, of mild dignity, " if you linve any 
wishes on the Enhject, or suggestions to offer, 
pray ofler.th^m ; otherwiae— " 

"I only thought,"remarked Scot, with great 
earelessnesa, "that yoa bad better give Violet 
Levey to Captain Gresford ; and^let Steven 
Chamberlain take Misa Kgerton." 

" Then Mr, Levey will be mnd," put in Mi 
Windiah, briskly, "Ever since the Egerto 
have been hei'e, it has been plujn lo see that he 
has been infiituateil. Don't you tbink I hod 
t«tter— " 

"Aa you like, Aunt Michal, but I should bare 
thought you would care more for Steven than foi 

And whether because she really did, or wheth. 
er it was because she cured more far Scot than 
either, certain it is that Doris was sent into tlit 
dining-room on the arm of the gentleman witl: 
the gentle eyes and the long &ii' benrd, about 



fhom she had qneadoned Kenneth on her first 
aindHV at Kuigawood Church, 
VTmo or three timea Miss Michal'a eyes faaten- 
if tbcioselves in astouishment on the pair, as if 
t, nere unusual to see Steven Chamberlain con- 
ersiiig; Jet there were limea when she could 
luve fell no astonishment, because be was grave- 
ly and profbandl^ silent. These were the in- 
tervals when Dons, in a little spirit of womanly 
pique, shut herself within herself, and decided 
ijiat she vrould not, all through the meal, be ibe 
first to start a suliject of discussion, and prove 
the merrieat in small talk. Then arose again 
Lore natural and generous impulses, and Sie- 
Eiay, dreamy eyes hriglitened, and he talk- 
ed well and quietly — \cry well, thought Doris, and 
remnrkably qnielly ; only that he had a. trick of 
cndiii)r his sentences abruptly, as if he had in- 
tended to make them longer, but had snddenly 
changed tiis mind. 

Margaret Clmmberlfiin, sit ling nearly opposile 

Doris, took wltat seemed to more than one of 
the parly an inexplicable interest in the lete-a. 
ilte. 

"She is jealons of her brother," thought her 
iBxt neighbor, Bernard Levey, his own feetinga 
:olonDg the thought. " I shall not trouble my- 
lelf to entertain her any more." 

" She is sick of her own companion," thought 
Jie vicar's wife; ''he has taken no pains to 
imuse or interest her; yet bow amicus he hss 
hitberio been to ingratiate himself wiih her and 
Steven, as with every body whom he knew to be 
of high birth I" 

Bui when Doris once caught the look of pleas- 
ure and gentle interest on Margaret's fiice, her 
own suddenly clouded, and the cold expression 
so out of place upon it held its momentary sway, 
Margaret Chamberlain dropped her eyes upon her 
plale, and only two other? at the table noticed it. 
Rose Levey glanced swiftly from one to the oth- 
er, feeling that Margaret Chambeilain could not 
mind the conceit of a girl at least ten years 
Tounger than herself, nnlcss she had some motive 
in seeking her good-will; and their host could not 
help n brief glance of annoyance before be lul- 
dressed Margaret, 

Alter all, the dinner — much to Miss Michal's 
BsloiiishmontT- passed over without n hitch or 
binderance ; and she owned to herself that, even 
without the rarilies and Inxntiervf Kingsiwood, 
Sutton could insure tl« perfection of a htesfl f ' and 
even here, in these small, ugly rooms, Scot was 
so ea.iy and so perfect a host that no one felt sk 
if any thing were miasing. Strangetosay, itivaa 
this Very thought which made poor little Miss 
Michnl's eyes so moiat when she timidly rose to 
pilot ihe ladies. " It is so hard and unnatural," 
she wliiapered in her thoughts, with the quietest 
little gasp in her breath, " to think of his having 

' iuch a place as this ever again to call liis 

' ' ■jlooksohappjhere!"~by whi ' 

' that, in Misa Michal's blinki 

great aggravation of the oiTcni 

' Unir a day of Sutlon's devotion bad made the' 

drnwing-room so convenient and so bright that 

Miss Windish, for at least ten minutes after her 

re-entrance, was lost in admiration of the changes 

in the prim bestowal of the fijmitui'e, and at the 

lights, so cleverly arrBogcd to show oiF the best 

»t its best, and keep the worat in the shade I 

while she nodded irrelevantly in answer to the 
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remarks of Doris, who liad come up to share her 
little coach, and who went on chatting gayly and 
gently, in spite of the irrelerancy of the answer- 
ing observations. 

So it had gone on through ten minutes^ ^nd Sut- 
ton had left them each provided with a cup of 
coffee — unexcelled, as he was fully aware, ereni 
at Kingswood — when Margaret Chamberlain 
came quietly across from her seat at the window, 
and, taking possession of an ottoman near Doris, 
spoke to her with a pei'fectly perceptible hesita- 
tion in her low voice. 

"Are you beginning to feel at home now at 
Kingswpjkl, Miijs Egerton ?" 

Doris raised her cup, and sipped her coffee 
coolly while Margaret spoke, and then her lips 
were chill as if it had been ice they had im- 
bibed. 

''It IS home, Miss Chamberlain. It has been 
home to me from the fii-st day I cafne." 

"And yon like it ?" 

■**Like it I Yes" — with a cold abruptness — 
"lUkeit." 

" Of course Colonel Egerton does, or he would 
not have returned here." 

*' Indeed he would not have returned, if he had 
not liked the house and the country." 

There was nothing in the words themselves ; 
yet what Doris had meant her companion to feel 
she evidently felt, for her face was far graver 
than its wont when Doris, resigning her seat, 
even passed away to join another group, so quiet- 
ly that no one could possibly guess she did it in 
avoidance of Miss Chamberlain — no one, that is, 
save Margaret Chamberlain herself. 

Violet Levey, with a vacant seat beside her, 
tamed away from a lazy conversation with the 
wife of the vicar of Kingswood, to motion I>oris 
to an adjacent seat. 

"I think," Mrs. Ilerries was saying, in her 
quiet, sensible way, *^that you have no need. 
Miss Levey, to expend so great an amount of 
pity upon Mr. Monkton. The rare power of 
making the best of eveiy thing, and taking the 
worst so pleasantly, does not make him a man 
to be pitied ; pray do not think so." 

" But," said Violet, in her languid, determined 
tones, "he must suffer so very much." 

'* How acutely those strong, sensitive tempera- 
ments do suffer, we most of us can never even 
guess," retm'ned Mrs. Herries, in a manner which 
betrayed her desire to change the subject. And 
then Violet turned to Doiis, and conversed on 
varioos small topics, until the gentlemen saun- 
tered in — for do not gentlemen feel it their 
boonden duty to saunter, whether anxious or in- 
different about the assembled feminine throng ? 

The vacant seat beside Violet Levey was taken 
in a leisurely manner by Captain Gresford, for 
whom possibly it had been reserved, though Vio- 
let's eyes had been lifted rather eagerly when her 
host had passed within reach of it. But not so 
carelessly could Scot pass her sister. She looked 
up with a smile, and addressed him so pointedly 
that he took the empty seat, and answered her 
nonsense with gayer and greater nonsense. 

*'I had no idea, Mr. Monkton," she said, pres- 
entlj, when .the nonsense was exhausted, *Miow 
pretty this hoase really was inside. This is a 
charming room." 

'* To-night," assented Scot, courteously ; '* but 
its charms are not native." 



Rose, with a smile, looked down upon her gor- 
geous tunic of white bugles, which, as she had 
anticipated, was causing a great astonishment to- 
night ; and the large white fingers rested there 
with all their jewels flashing. But Scot's eyes 
^left these attractions without overpowering re- 
gret, and wandered to the farther window, near 
which sat Margaret Chamberlain, with a book in 
her hand, a strange stillness in her attitude, and 
an unusual sombreness in her dress of mourning 
net. It was twelve years at least since Margaret 
had taken her father away from Comely Place, 
and returned alone, after seeking in vain for 
health for him ; but not even yet had 'she left off 
the mourning dress. How curious it was that, 
without the cause being definable, there should 
be in her whole appearance and manner such a 
strange sad air of isolation; ** while others" — 
perhaps it was only a chance which led Scot's 
eyes just then to where Doris, in her long, soft 
dress of palest blue, with no ornament in the sun- 
ny twist of hair, walked quietly across the room 
from her seat beside Violet Levey, and spoke 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who sat looking absently 
among the flowers near him — "while othere," 
mused Scot, finishing his thought, us he watched 
her speak to him with that bright, girlish ease 
which was earnest as well as piquant, " seem as 
if isolation would be impossible to them, and" 
— when Steven turned brightly from his long, 
thoughtful gaze — **and prevent isolation being 
even possible in their presence." 

*'It seems to me, Mr. Monkton," observed 
Miss Levey, perhaps following his intent and rath- 
er amused gaze, *'that Miss Egerton feels she 
lias discovered a kindred spirit in that shy, eccen- 
tric Mr. Chamberlain. Think of her going up 
to him in that way, and sitting down and chat- 
ting as if they had known each other for yeara ! 
There must be some affinity between them — 
mustn't there ? 

** Certainly," assented Scot, though without re- 
turning Miss Levey's smile. "Tiiere is always 
an aflinity between noble and romantic natures." 

**Mr. Monkton," said Rose, her smile grow- 
ing broader, **what an excellent one you are at 
a joke I You do it so gravely. But really I 
don't see why Miss Egeiton should not be a nice 
girl, in spite of her unformed manners — school- 
girlish let us say, for I don't know why we need 
accuse her of any thing else. Girls do get that 
flippant, self-satisfied manner at a boarding- 
school, I'm sorry to say; and no doubt Miss 
Egerton will lose it as she gains knowledge of 
the world. Conceit is so very ugly — isn't it, Mr. 
Monkton ?" 

*' Don't our old poets talk with pride of a 
* pretty conceit?*" 

**Do they?" Miss Levey asked, innocently. 
**I should never have guessed it. I think it is 
such a very unpleasant quality. It is as bad to 
be conceited as to be a flirt ; though perhaps of 
that, too, Miss Egerton will cure herself when she 
is older." 

**It is to be hoped not," said Scot, with the ut- 
most gravity. ** Did you ever hear of a modest, 
sensible girl who did not flirt?" 

*' Mr. Monkton!" 

But Rose, in her bewilderment, could find no 
clue to his meaning. He mttst be in earnest 
with that earnest face, yet the idea was so pre- 
posterous. 
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*' No girl can be a flirt who is not inherently 
vain," she remarked, soberly. 

** Bat all girls are inhei-entlj vain, if they are 
what they ought to be." 

**0h, Mr. Monkton, what are you saying? 
Do you mean that you like flippant girls ?" 

"Immensely." 

"And you think they ought to flirt?" 

"Decidedly — supposing they are equal to the 
part." 

"I know now you are jesting. You really 
think with me that it is low-bred " — an adjective 
Miss Levey delighted to grasp in favor of an ene- 
my— "to 'flirt. " 

" Quite tlie contrary," replied Scot, tranquil- 
ly; "flirtation was certainly bom in the purple. 
I begin to be afraid you've never seen the part 
playeid pithily." 

"I think it must be dreadfully worrj'ing to a 
sensible man." 

Miss Levey said this with comfortable empresse- 
ment. She remembered that she had once 
heard Scot say he thought flirting as unwoman- 
ly as it was unmanly; and, remembenng this, 
she had little fear but that he was jesting now. 

"But sensible men like to be worried, Miss 
Levey. I'm a sensible man, so I know. Man, 
in bis sensible condition, wants but little here be- 
low, but wants that little lively." 

"Why do you always jest, Mr. Monk ton ? 
As for Miss Egerton, I dare say I shall really 
like her when I know her better; I quite expect 
to do so when I have got over her flippancy. It 
is quite harmless, I feel sure; but she has no 
excuse for her coquettish' ways — has she now, 
Mr. Monkton?" 

"None at all," he answered, readily, "for of 
course she is too dull to see what every one else 
sees — tliat she is very charming." 

"Joking still, Mr. Monkton?" questioned 
Rose, failing to detect how little he tliought it 
worth while to make his own thoughts clear to 
one who could so falsely read the thoughts of 
another. "You are too bad. As for me, I 
really think her pretty ; putting her behavior out 
of the question, I will maintain that there is 
something pretty in her face. Violet says I am 
prejudiced in her favor, for she can not get any 
others to own that they see a grain of prettiness 
in her ; and Bemai'd considers that the deflcieu- 
cy of character in her face is so very striking." 

"Your brother is a good judge," remarked 
Scot, in his leisurely way, "and the opinion from 
him is high praise, for it is evident he objects to 
character in a face." 

Rose's fingers impatiently toyed with the bn- 
gles. How could she be expected to carry on 
this convei*sation sensibly, while she was in the 
dark as to her companion's real reception of her 
remarks ? For instance, did he mean, by that 
last speech, that of course he saw Bernard's un- 
equivocal admiration for the face without char- 
acter? And did he really think — ? But no; 
it was impossible to tell what he did think. 
Would he never — even here, where he really was 
poor and almost insignificant, and where many 
people as rich as she might have been inclined 
to look down upon him — lose his polite but al- 
ways thoroughly independent coolness ? 

" Of couree, if young Mr. Bradford were here 
to-night," resumed Miss Levey, presently, with 
tt renewed lightness of tone,' "Miss Egerton 



would be more decorous and grave, and would 
not make such a point of engrossing Mr. Cham- 
berlain. In his absence, I can forgive her, and I 
hope you do also. It is scarcely her fault if she 
has not studied deeper things. I dare say, after 
her marriage, it will be difl'erent. It is to take 
place very soon, for all the final arrangements 
were made during Mr. Bradford's last visit at the 
Dower House. You heard this, Mr. Monkton ?" 

" Did I ? I really forget ; but you are sure to 
be right." 

"Mr. Kenneth Bradford is the son of your 
solicitor, is he not ?" 

" He is the son of an old and valued friend of 
mine, as well as of my father. Miss Levey ; and 
a most uncommon fellow — a dreamer and a poet; 
generous and tender-hearted." 

"Then Miss Egerton ought to be very happy 
in her married life. " 

" I should say there is not a shadow of doubt 
about it." 

j "And I really hope, Mr. Monkton, that you 
can feel as confident of Mr. Bradford's happi- 



ness. 



"As for that," retunied Scot, solemnly, rising 
as he spoke, "of course he chose with his eyes 
open, and he must take the consequences. Will 
you not play to us. Miss Levey ?** 

As Rose never played any thing but the ac- 
companiments to a certain set of glees in which 
her brother and sister were strong, and for which 
there were generally further recruits available, 
this was a signal for the concerted music to begin. 
Captain Gresford willingly appropriated the bass 
parts, and sung them fortissimo^ with his 63-0- 
brows very high, and his chin resting on his tie. 
Bernard Levey warbled the tenor, placidly and 
correctly, satisfying himself, and apparently sat- 
isfying his audience, for no one could have told 
exactly what they missed. Mrs. Herries came 
pleasantly forward when requested, and made a 
clear and pleasant alto; while Violet Levey, 
throwing her head back with every high note, and 
feeling her way up to it, effectually robbed each 
air of its pathos and its beauty, and, to the letter, 
performed the usual ofi[ice of an inartistic soprano, 
by piercing her way through the other parts, and 
leaving them nowhere. 

"I can forgive her pride to me when I see 
how pleasant she has been with Steven." 

It was almost as if Margaret Chamberlain 
thought the words only, so quietly and naturally 
she said them to Scot, while he sat beside her, 
and Violet Levey's voice, pirouetting upward, 
alighted in safety upon an F sharp — veiy sharp 
— of surprising power. 

"It is quite peculiarly kind and thoughtful, 
her manner to Steven — isn't it ?" Margaret went 
on. "It quite makes up to me." 

Perhaps Scot wondered why it should "make 
up " to her for any coldness from a younger girl ; 
but if he did, he said no word of this. 

The vocalists finished their request to each 
other to "Come, fairies, trip it," and, starting 
off on a new tack, cried in shrill and rousing 
tones, "Oh, hush thee, my baby!" The two 
colonels — probably with a pleasant conviction of 
not being particularly addressed — fell into a cheer- 
ful and irrelevant dialogue, which ended 'in crib- 
bage. The vicar, conscious of being, through his 
wife, connected with the glee, listened as devout- 
ly as if he had been the baby in, question, one 
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ear pointed to the ceiling, and his spoon going 
smoothly and noiselessly round and round in his 
cup ; while his yearning eyes rested upon Miss 
Michal, who was feebly holding forth to Major 
Porter on a subject in which the good vicar's soul 
delighted — the new athletic and cricket clubs at 
Minton. Doris Egerton still sat near the flower- 
stand with Steven Chamberlain, sipping her tea, 
and between the pauses of listening chatting on 
in her gay, gentle way, while first one and then 
another joined them for a minute, and while Scot, 
from his low chair near Margaret, looked on and 
wondered. He had seen, more than once that 
evening, how she had repulsed Miss Chamber- 
lain's gentle overtures of friendship, and yet here 
was this pleasant sociability with one who did so 
little himself to stimulate it, and who was, after 
all, so nearly connected with Margaret. Such 
conduct was so comical in Scot's eves that he 
liad hard work even to prevent a laugh. 

The energetic lullaby was over now, and the 
performers dispersed in a shower of remarks 
which burst forth as if the final chord had been 
the fall of a barricade, behind which the impeded 
conversation had been growing in bulk and vol-, 
lime during its temporary imprisonment. Mr. 
Bernard liQvey^ without a moment^s hesitation, 
came up to. Doris, and comfortably established 
himself near her. Probably Monkton would 
presently be prevailed upon to play, and if so, 
Bernard would lose the temporary advantage 
the glees had given him. But in the mean time, 
what other man in the room could have contrib- 
uted such a tenor ? Presently he would (if press- 
ed) show them the true musical rendering and 
real poetic fervor of "Her bright smile haunts 
me still;" and then what would it signify even 
if Monkton did play ? 

What would it signifv ? The vsiy fiaming of 
the thought betrayed Bernard's weak point. It 
was mortifying indeed ; for, in spite of his im- 
maculate toilet and his clear cadenzas, in spite of 
his white hands and regular features, he had not 
even to-night reached that point which he had 
deemed it would be so easy to reach hero and 
now — that point of conscious superiority over 
the young man who, as heir of Kingswood, had 
for him possessed unconsciously such an unpleas- 
antly rasping power. No; Bernard's di-eams, 
after to-night, must be confessed as doubly futile. 
Even' here, in this pettifogging farm, hard-work- 
ed most probably, and certainly poor, there was 
still something in Scot Monkton which Mr. Le- 
vey could not reach. Yet sun'eptitiously he was 
trying now — as inde&tigably as he had ever tri^d 
— to imitate it. 

"I can not understand it," he mused to him- 
self, in the pauses of his energetic claihi to Miss 
Egerton's attention. '*lt must be something in 
the blue blood." 

"You play, of course, Miss Egerton? Any 
one with a glance into your face can see that 
Toa are musical" 

"A glance into my face would leave a wide 
fidd for conjecture," laughed Doris— not at all 
in the tone she had used to Mr. Chamberlain. 

**A very bright and beautiful field," ventured 
Bernard, his smile as broad and his admiration 
lu nndi^^ed as his compliment. Then he 
paused. 

Ulioagfa he felt so serenely confident that he 
would here little difficalry in winning Doris when 



he chose to display all his powers, he knew it was 
,not even now too soon to put forth the tender 
shoots, and after that flowery speech a littlie si- 
lence would be telling. In this silence Mr. Le- 
vey anxiously watched the eff*ect of his words, at 
the same time wishing he were a gi'eater adept in 
the art of looking at ease, whether he felt so or 
not — on art in which he was keenly and jealous- 
ly aware that Scot Monkton always excelled him, 
though he could be by no means keenly aware 
of the fact that Scot's power lay in the total ab- 
sence of any thought at all about it. 

But in this silence came a heavy blow to young 
Levey. Before the smile had died on Doris 
Egerton's lips, after her companion's novel com- 
pliment, and even before her wondering eyes had 
quite turned away from her companion's face, 
Scot Monkton had — as Bernard expressed it to 
himself, in his chagrin — obtruded himself where 
he was not needed, and taken Doris ofi^ to the 
piano. 

She played a Lied of Mendelssohn's with a 
wide, sweet spirit in the touch and interpreta- 
tion ; while Violet Levey whispered to Captain 
Gresford, with a smile, that it made her sleepy ; 
and Avhile httle Miss Michal leaned her head 
upon her hand, and wondered why it was harder 
now to talk about the cricket club, although the 
room was so much quieter ; and while Scot stood 
back a little from the instrument, letting Bosc - 
Levey wait in vain to meet his eyes. 

It was only the vicar's wife who came forward 
when Doris paused, and asked her to sing to 
them ; but the girl answered in that manner 
which is gentlest and pleasantest of all — by a 
prompt acquiescence. She sung Liszt's wonder- 
ful music to that beautiful night-song of Goethe's, 
** Ueber alien Gipfeln ist lluhe." The almost un- 
earthly calm, both of words and setting, held her 
listeners entranced, and the marvelous beauty of 
the modulation at the close was sad and dreamy, 
as all real sweetness and perfection are. 

" Thank you — beautiful — thank you ! " 

The words were uttered by several voices in a 
buzz, when Doris let her hands fall in her lap ; 
but she knew there were two or three who had 
not joined that chorus of thanks mid praise. She 
turned, and looked up at Scot. 

"Did you like it?" she asked, simply. 

A smile broke in a moment over his dreaming 
face, and he came forward — alert in the present, 
as it was ever in his nature to be. 

It was not until some time afterward — when 
Violet Levey, after begging in vain to accom- 
pany Mr. Monkton, had been prevailed upon to 
accompany her brother instead — that for the 
first time Scot lingered voluntarily beside Doris, 
where he could speak to her without his words 
being intended for half a dozen other pairs of 
ears ; and yet, though it was such a gentle, anx- 
ious speebh, ic was the one, of all others, which 
she could most easily resent. 

** I have been so sorry not to see you join 
Miss Chamberlain at all. I had hoped you 
would be friends." 

**I don't like her," said Doris, tersely. 

" She is—" 

"But I quite agree with Mr. Levey," she in- 
terrupted, smiling; " her hair is very neat." 

"flow cruel you girls can be to each other!" 
said Scot, betraying his unfeigned astonishment \ 
"yet, Miss Egerton, Vvo\^ '^\t5^x^v -^jo^w ^<k«A. ^^. 
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sphit of the mnsic of a man who could love 
-widely and as a brother !'* 

"You don't understand, Mr. Monkton," re- 
tamed the girl, ^vith an amusing air of dignity. 
*' I shall never choose to like Miss Chamberlain, 
or to say she is clever or nice or handsome." 

"As for being clever," said Scot, coolly, "she 
has learned a far wider knowledge than most 
girls can ever dream of; and, as for her being 
nice, it simply depends upon your power of' ap- 
preciation ; while, as for lier being handsome, I 
should like to see the face for which beauty alone 
can do what goodness does for hers." 

But kindly and wannly as he spoke, he had 
had no wish to bring that wistful look into his 
^^oung guest's eyes ; so he changed his tone for 
the next question. 

"Don't you wish that Miss Chamberlain had 
written a book ?" 
Why ?" 

I don't know ; only I remember Job says, 
*0h that mine adversary had written a book!' 
as if it would be a grand thing ; but perhaps Job 
was a reviewer in those days." 

"I don't think Job meant any thing unkind," 
said Doris, with an unpleasant conviction that 
her enmity stood paraded before her in despica- 
ble colors and propoitions at that moment. "I 
always thought he meant the reverse. He " — 
with a burst of honesty — "was very different 
from me." 

"Very," assented Scot, with gi'eat composure. 

"I know you think me contemptible," Doris 
went on, with pretty, child -like earnestness; 
"but, if you had a' sister, Mr. Monkton, she 
would understand, I think." 

Some one called him just then, and Doris's 
big blue eyes grew grave almost to sadness, and 
refused to brighten again, even when Mr. Levey 
renewed his blandishments, and when laughter 
and music and conversation were holding unin- 
terrupted sway. 

The evening had worn to its margin, and Mrs. 
Herries was meditating a whisper with her hus- 
band as to the advisability of ordering their lit- 
tle phaeton, when Rose Levey, in a spirit of un- 
expected friendliness, slipped her hand through 
Doris Egerton's arm, and drew her from Ber- 
nard's compliments, and Major Porter's jokes. 

** It is very inconvenient to have only one room 
to sit in," she whispered, leading Doris toward 
the door; " but the hall is utilized for to-night. 
Come and see how pleasant it is there." 

"It is pleasant in the drawing-room, too," paid 
Doris, always loyal to the absent. " I think it 
is most pleasant everywhere." 

"Oh, yes, yes — of course,'* assented Rose, in 
a nervous, preoccupied manner; "but I like to 
walk here a little — don't you ? It is so cool and 
so fresh, and yet not cold, and — did you notice 
when Miss Chamberlain left the room ?" 

"No; did she leave it?" questioned Doris, 
without any interest. 

"Yes, in a most extraordinary manner. We 
will stand a minute, if you like ; but don't draw 
that curtain yet; there is a glass door leading 
out into the garden behind the house. Yes, she 
left the room five minutes ago, for no cause what- 
ever. It is some sepret plan of her own for at- 
tracting Mr. Monkton. I came out here present- 
ly, and we heard voices — ^Vi and Captain Gres- 
wrd were here, too — and I drew back th^ cur- 



tain, and saw her and Mr. Monkton strolling 
away together. You may well start, Miss £ger- 
ton. I dropped the curtain again in a moment, 
because oC the lights in here ; but I knew they 
hadn't seen me. They " — Rose's voice sunk to 
a whisper here — "are down at the gate now, 
talking still. I've been upstaii*s to look out from 
a dark window in the lobby— come." 

"No, thank you," said Doris, drawing back, 
proudly, but quite gently; "1 do not like the 
dark." 

"Oh, nonsense!" cried Rose, too much ex- 
cited to be amused by the evidently feigned ex- 
cuse, and reading nothing of the shame that Do- 
ris felt in being conscious that her own conduct to 
Margaret Chamberlain had encouraged this con- 
fidence. "You ought to see, because every body 
ought to be warned against treacheiy in friends." 

Of course it would have been easy for Doris 
to say, with truth, that Margaret Chamberlain 
was no friend of hers; but, uttered just then, 
and in answer to Rose Levey's speech, the reply 
would have been too mean to be framed by the 
girl's lips, even if it could have been conceived in 
her heart. 

"Let us go in again,'* she said, shivering, 
though her hands were soft and warm, and a 
faint, bright glow was on her cheeks. 

" No^ let us run upstairs for a moment," plead- 
ed Rose, energetically. " I want you just to see 
how sly girls can be." 

** I will take the fact on trust, please," smiled 
Doris. And — though she could suspect nothing 
of that conversation Rose had had with Scot 
about herself, in which lurked a fuller lesson on 
the question of how sly girls can be — she stead- 
fastly set her face against following Rose up- 
stairs. 

Though in reality not many minutes, it seem- 
ed to Doris that an interminable time passe<l 
after she had retunied to the party before her 
father rose and asked her, with a smile, if she 
were ready. 

The caniage had arrived from the Dower 
House to fetch them, so Doris turned to say 
good-bye to Miss Michal ; and just at that min- 
ute Scot re-entered the room, his manner quite 
perceptibly hurried, for all his native coolness. 

"I amso sorry you are hastening away," he 
said, taking the long crimson cloak from Sutton, 
and opening it for l5oris ; "I had hoped to hear 
you sing once more." 

She glanced up into his face. Could he think 
she did not see that his thoughts were far off, 
and would not follow the words ? 

"That's the wrong side, Mr. Monkton, 
please." 

It was with a pleasant smile she spoke, but he 
had no smile. 

"You had promised my aunt to sing one Or 
two old favorites of hers — do you forget? She 
was so pleased, because she never hears her own 
songs. Is it quite too late to ask you ?" 

" *I can not,'" she said, standing still in the 
long cloak Scot was buttoning, 

•* • —sing the old songs now. 
It is not that I deem them low ; 
'Tl8 that I can't remember how 
They go.' " 

He, stooping at his task, looked up now with 
a smile in his warm eyes; and Doris glanced 
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down to meet it. She had read a good many 
novels, so she knew that people who are deceit- 
ful ooght to betray the fact always by their eyes ; 
and, just as she was w^ondeiing whether it was 
because she was not in a novel that she could 
not read the fact in his, he went .forward with 
swift cordiality to greet — Kenneth. 

Had she ever before in all her life turned to 
Kenneth with such longing and such gladness ? 

**I prefer strolling up the Larch Walk with 
my cigar," said Colonel Egerton, buttoning his 
overcoat; **I shall be at home as early as you 
young ones." 

So they drove away together, leaving the group 
that had gathered in the hall in old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

" I wish t had been with you," Kenneth said, 
as Doris told him of the party ; *'Mr. Monkton 
said he wished it too. What a host he makes, 
Doris, even there!" 

**I liked Mr. Chamberlain, Kenneth," she 
said, evidently wishing him to talk, yet willful in 
the matter of subjects. 

" But he wasn't there — I noticed particularly." 

**He was," asserted Doris,- decisively; and 
then she added, a little less decisively, *' he could 
not haiFa left when you came." 

'* Dora, liow pretty you look !" 

''Do 11^' fhe asked, but absently, for she was 
striving hard, but in vain, to recollect whether 
Steven coald have left the party to seek his sis- 
ter. 

**Mr. Monkton has such a way of — " 

"Did you notice Miss Levey's dress, Ken ?" 

But even this abrupt question did not show 
Kenneth that Doris would rather talk of any one 
than Scot. He had something far more im- 
portant to speak of than Miss Levey's dress, and 
in a few minutes he was in the midst of his eager 
Anticipations, now grown so large and so gor- 
£;eoas. 

Very quietly Dpris listened, her hand in his, 
sind her words bright, although so very few, that, 
"^vhen they melted into silence, the change was 
liardly noticeable. 

Only one window at the old farm had any 
light behind it when Doris turned away from 
l^er long, long watch at her own window — turn- 
ed away with a new, faint, sad experience at her 
li.eart. 

"What a nice gentlemanly young fellow that 
'SAv. Bradford is, Scot !" 

Miss Michal stood warming her toes before re- 

'tiring, and, when she hurled this harmless con- 

yersational shaft, she was looking pensively down 

into the coals, with the crown of her little black 

lace cap turned to Scot, as he sat straight before 

the fire in her own low arm-chair. 

"I think it such an excellent thing for Miss 

Egerton that her future is settled — don't you, 

®y dear ? Neither she nor her father has any 

'J*Jety about it now ; and when two young peo- 

Pw grow up betrothed, it saves so much doubt 

"^disappointment and heart-burning. Col- 

^EfiSerton told me they had been as good as 

^fl^f^ ever since they were children ; and of 

SJ^ if so, Mr. Bradford has been able quite to 

^'^ her 'mind to suit him. What a nice ar- 

"ymentl— isn't it, Scot ?" 

**I beard of inch another once," said Scot, 



lazily, * * or read of it — I forget which. The man 
was an author, and a character — Day his name 
was ; of course you, like every body else, have 
I heard of him. He longed for a wife whose sym- 
pathies and tastes should be exactly his own, and 
so he educated a child on purpose. He tried the 
experiment most conscientiously — fool's experi- 
ment as it was." 

**WeU?" 

*' I forget all the particidars, but in the end the 
girl married his friend.'* 

** Well," obser>'ed Miss Michal, very placidly, 
'^ after all, it might have been a comfortable end- 
ing. If she found she couldn't love him, she 
saved him from a great deal of unpleasantness by 
acting in time — don't you think so ?" 

No answer. Miss Michal changed the foot on 
the fender, and made a metaphorical step nearer 
bed by taking out her brooch. 

"What do you think yourself, Scot?'' she 
asked ; the question a mere part of her resting 
idleness. 

"Nothing, except that the friend who stepped 
in between tiiem must have been a rascoL" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Kenneth had come dowij to Kingswood, in 
his father's stead, to transact a certain matter of 
business with Mr. Monkton ; and so after bi*eak- 
fast next morning he prepai*ed to walk to the 
Black Birches. 

** Must I wait, Doris, darling," he asked, as 
she rose from her seat, "until housekeeping af- 
faire are off your mind ?" 

*' I am not coming. Ken." 

" Oh yes, you will, love ! It is a rare Novem- 
ber moming, and I shall wait for you." 

"The wiUk will do you good, Doris?" put in 
her father, wondering at her hesitation; "and 
Kenneth will enjoy it more with you than alone, 
though he is a poet, and ought to be solitary. 
Go with him, dailing, as far as the bridge, at any 
rate." 

So Doris ran off on her visit to the housekeep- 
er's room, and in five minutes appeared at Ken- 
neth's side in the porch, her eyes bright and blue 
under a white felt hat of limp and uncertain tend- 
encies, and her fingers planting a bunch of au- 
riculas in the button-hole of her jacket. 

" Dissipation never hurts you, Doris," said 
Kenneth, as he looked into her face. "1 sup- 
pose last night you came home and fell asleep 
peacefully (as a good and happy child should), 
and in the morning here are the sweet blush 
roses, and your eyes undimmed." 

" Indeed, Ken," she said, her mouth puckered 
solemnly as she gazed up into his worn face, " I 
slept veiy badly last night; at least, I mean I 
hardly slept at all. Of course, you see, we all 
of us must expect to have, like Enoch Arden, our 
dark hour unseen. But I don't think of it, now 
I have you. Ken." » 

"And how can I ever think regretfully of my 
own looks when I have you, my darling?" he 
cried, never guessing that it had cost her any 
thing to cheer him by that bright little proof of 
sympathy which had been wrung from her by the 
praise that had unconsciously borne so much par 
thos. 
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Before tliey had reached the end of the Larch 
Walk, the jaded look had melted from Kenneth s 
face. How could it live in this double sunshine ? 
Though even the larch leaves now were fulling, 
still through the almost leafless boughs the win- 
ter sunshine fell ; and, far above, a skylark sung, 
in triumph, just the song wiiich one little green- 
finch, on a tiny twig, was patiently and humbly 
practicing, with a cheery confidence that to do 
its best was as much as ought to be expect- 
ed from any little songster — feathered or other- 
wise. 

But for Kenneth, sweet as were the rest and 
beauty of the autumn morning, there was a fuller 
sunshine in his darling's sweet, warm, tender 
ways. Through all the happy hours and days 
that he remembered so well, had she ever been so 
kind as she was now! How her eyes flushed 
and her cheeks glowed as he told her of the near- 
ness of his great hope, and the advance in his 
great poem! How her breath quickened and 
her eyes filled as he repeated to her its most pas- 
tiionate thoughts and graceful imageiy! And 
then how her cheeks puled and her lips quivered 
when he told her how unceasingly he worked at 
it through every hour he could spare, both from 
the day and nigiit, in tliat quiet room of his into 
which he so often, in his weary moments, tried to 
bring her fancied presence. 

"Doris," he said, his heart very full, "the 
sweetest thought I have is that you will share the 
tame which I am working so hard to win." 

"But, Ken," she cried, with just one mo- 
ment's eager hope darting across the fear — which 
was even yet so vague — that this pursuit was 
wearing him, *' it is you I love. No fame would 
make you dearer to me than you are at this mo- 
ment. I — oh. Ken, don't look so glad, please! 
My love is such a little gift. It breaks my heart 
to see your gratitude for it. " 

"Such a little gift!" 

lie only repeated the words dreamily as he 
paused upon the bridge, but it might well have 
frightened her to see the rapturous joy upon his 
tace. 

" I shall wait here for you. Ken. I like wait- 
ing, so promise me not to hasten." 

" I promise indeed," he said, in his quiet, con- 
scientious way; "for this is business of my fa- 
ther's. I hope my thoughts will not hover here 
with you, my darling. You are sure you will not 
come on to the house ?" 

"Quite sure." 

"But isn't it supposed to be the correct thing 
to call after a dinner-party ? There's an iiTesist- 
ible argument ! You must do your duty in so- 
ciety, my dear." 

** Papa will call, and, if he bids me, I will go," 
said Doris, with a chill in her voice, as she sat 
down upon the low gray wall. 

"Look! There's Miss Windish feeding her 
fowls — can you see ? Surely you will come and 
have a chat with her ?" 

"No," said Doris, sturdily, though her eyes 
were almost longing in their pleasant gaze at the 
unconscious little black figure dispensing limited 
provision among the feathered epicures. 

"And you did not bring a book, did you?" 

"No; I shall sit and think." 

" Stay — I have in my pocket one I brought for 

ray joimiey. I will leave it, because, if you have 

a book, you can read or thinkf as you like ; but, 



if you have no book, you have no choice. Good- 
bye, my darling." 

" Good-bye, Ken. You promise you won't let 
Mr. Monkton think you are in a hurry ?" 

"Indeed I do; 1 would not for the worid. 
He has never been impatient with me when 
pleasanter things have awaited him; and, be- 
sides that, I would not for my father's sake." 

Until he was quite out of sight, Doris's eyes 
followed him, that she might be ready with a 
recognition whenever he turned ; but when he 
could no longer see her, she left tiie bridge, and 
went and sat beside the river, on the exposed 
and knotted root of an old pollard. The book 
was still in her hands, but, without opening it, 
she sat and gazed down upon the river, until at 
last she broke, forcibly and impatiently, the long 
thought which held her, and took up her book, 
as if to find a refuge in its pages. But she could 
not have read many lines when she laid her hands 
upon the leaves, and again let her eyes and her 
thoughts wander, not to be brought back again 
until the crushing and the scattering of fallen 
leaves told her of footsteps behind. They came 
up to her together, Kenneth and Mr. Monkton ; 
and when they had greeted her, and while they 
stood before her, laughing at her snug position, 
she fixed her gaze upon Kenneth's face steadily 
— as if she thought it safer there. Then Scot 
comfortably settled himself upon the grass, with 
as much gravity and deliberation as if he felt he 
had to spend the day there. 

" Will that do ?" asked Kenneth, with a laugh, 
when at last he had finished the process. But 
Doris, too, was watching now, just as critically as 
if it might have been a little bit of clever acting. 

"In poetry," she said, her gravity equal to 
his own, "men always 'throw' themselves upon 
the grass." 

"In poetry," returned Scot, lazily, "there's 
always plenty of grass at hand, of the softest and 
richest." 

Far away the wood-pigeons cooed their plaint- 
ive, questioning note, and Scot sat listening. 
His velveteen was dusty and a good deal worn, 
and the great deer-hound was allowed to lay his 
nose upon it where he would. Yet — ^yet what 
a true gentleman he was, and — Doris finished 
the thought only by a smile, as she turned her 
eyes from the handsome sunburned face. And 
it happened to be just at that moment that Mr. 
Monkton so quizzically broke the silence. 

"Of what are you thinking so busily. Miss 
Egerton ?" 

"Only," she said, quite readily and quietly, 
" of a few words I read while I was alone." 

"Please to read them to us." 

" They were not worth thinking of," said Doris, 
with a laugh, " and you ought not to have asked 
me of what I was thinking — but this is it : * The 
real gentleman should be gentle in every thing — 
at least, in every thing that depends on himself.' " 

"An idea of Hare's," put in Kenneth, seeing 
nothing of Doris's brave eflbrt to read calmly un- 
der Scot Monkton 's intent and quizzical gaze. 

" What does the worthy old man mean, Miss 
Egerton ? Does he inform us how to discern a 
gentleman ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then please read on; we are anxious to 
know about ourselves." 

" * He ought, therefore,' " read Doris, quite at 
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her ease again now, " * to be mild ' — that won't 
do for you, Mr. Monkton ; *and calm* — nor 
that, for you are excitable ; * even ' — and you 
are very odd ; * temperate ' — and you are — " 

"Given over to alcohol?" questioned Scot, in 
her dubious pause. ** Is that what you were go- 
ing to say, Miss Egerton ? It is veiy delightful 
and refreshing. Any thing more ?'* 

***Many such gentlemen ai-e to be found,*" 
concluded Doris, calmly, before she closed the 
book. 

*'I am glad Mr. Hare thinks so. And that's 
what you've been studying, is it ?" 

'* No ; I only read it just before you came up." 

**And thought it over after we came up ?" 

Guessing nothing of the real thought which 
had applied the words to him, of course he had 
not expected the bright blush which came nish- 
ing into her cheeks. Seeing it, he turned aside, 
and, folding his arms as he leaned his back to 
the tree, looked across at the fai*m. 

'* I would not think, if I were you. Miss Eger- 
ton. 

"* Thinking is but nn idle waste of thought, 

And naught is every tMng, and every thing is 
naught.' 

I call that the very finest logic." 

"Then, you see, Doris, you ought to have read 
industriously all the time I was away," laughed 
Kenneth. 

"Unless," continued Scot, "Miss Egerton 
agrees with me and the Greek proverb, that a 
great book is a great evil ; and, necessarily, a 
lesser book is onlv a lesser evil." 

"I think that is Mr. Levey's opinion," smiled 
Doris ; " but I do not think it is yours in earnest, 
Mr. Monkton." 

"For happiness I would as soon depend on 
bubbles as on books," remarked Scot, coolly. 

" On what can any of us depend f^ asked Ken- 
neth, seriously. 

There was a pause among them, which Doris 
broke, in that fresh yet thoughtful manner which 
was not only natural to her, fostered by the love 
which had been around her from her childhood, 
but was also deepened by the fact of her never 
having had any very intimate girl-companions, 
yet always having been the first and dearest to 
one who was so thoughtful and so dreamy him- 
self. 

"May I tell you ?" she said, shyly ; and then 
she quoted Burns's lines, her young bright tones 
giving them a new beauty, if not a new meaning : 

" It's no in books, it's no in lear. 
To make us truly blest ; 
If Happiness has not her seat and centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest." 

"I see," said Scot, in his tranquil way ; " nei- 
ther books nor lear— I don't go much with lear 
myself, because I don't know him, and he may 
be any monster — can do it ; but, then, you've left 
us stranded there. Happiness is to have her 
seat and centre in the breast, but who is to hand 
her in, and be surety for her behavior in the mat- 
ter of staying there ?" 

"We ourselves," answered Kenneth, gravely. 

"But it's all such a mere matter of opinion," 
penisted Scot, in his leisurely tones. "For in- 
stance, Bradford, look at that flower in your 
batt^-hole — ^yon call it heart's-ease, but there are 
p6(^0 of our own island who woidd raise thm 



eyebrows at your ignorance, because they call it 
mother-in-law. Now, you see, one man would 
think he was all right because he had heart's-ease 
in his breast, while another would be angry be- 
cause he had mother-in-law there." 

"Is that," asked Kenneth, presently, pointing 
across the river, " the young horse of which Doris 
told me ?" 

" Yes ; I am going to tiy him this aftemoon." 

" Do you care to ride only the horses you have 
trained for yourself, Mr. Monkton ?" asked Doris. 

"I am not going to train Vaulter for myself; 
Major Porter bought him from me on condition 
that I broke him." 

"But I quite thought you had intended this 
one for yourself." 

"So 1 had," said Scot, mth apparent uncon- 
cern, "but Major Porter ofiered to buy it, and I 
could not aflx)rd to refuse." 

" Is he still unsafe to ride?" asked Doris, with 
a new and added anxiety. 

"No." 

"Then, Mr. Monkton, I wish you would ride 
with me — once." 

So shyly and so humbly she asked it — thinking 
only of the pathos of that little speech of his which 
had betrayed his wish to keep the horse — that 
Kenneth looked at her in surprise. Would not 
any one be proud and pleased to ride with her, 
not once, but one hundred times ? Yet Scot did 
not even seem to read the evident wish ; he onlv 
questioned her as to what rides she had already 
taken. 

"Oh, I haven't half explored this neighborhood 
yet," she said, her smile bright and pleasant as 
ever, for she could not blame him for not under- 
standing her, and she knew how little leisure he 
would be likely to have for taking aimless, un- 
attractive rides. "Next time I ride, I'm going 
along what they call the River Road, beyond Pat- 
ten. I have never been there. Is it pretty, Mr. 
Monkton ?" 

" I have not ridden there for months. It is 
not a very wide or smooth road, and the river 
runs more than a hundred feet below it. For 
several miles it lies between — indeed, one may 
say it hangs between — a rocky slope, which is al- 
most like a wall, and the sheer precipice down to 
the water. I don't think you will care to ride 
there very often." 

"But I like any thing new; and, besides, I 
ought to know all the roads about my own home. 
Mr. Monkton," added Doris, gently, as she rose, 
" will you come home with us ? Papa will be 
so glad if you come and lunch with us." 

Without any hesitation, or future promise, he 
declined ; and yet again Doris — though so sensi- 
tive — could see'or feel nothing that was not kind 
and pleasant, as well as polite. 

She gave him her hand to say " good-bye," and 
just at that moment they all saw a gentleman 
sauntering along the water's edge, loofing down 
upon the ground, and so wrapped in thought that 
he had come quite among them before he either 
saw or heard them. When he raised his head 
swiftly at their greeting, Doris seemed very 
pleased to waive all ceremony, ancb introduced 
Kenneth there and then to Mr. Chamberlain; 
and Scot caught himself watching her very in- 
tently, both while she did so and when she after- 
ward talked so hr\^lv\.V^ ^sA. ^ ^'oXxs.^^iiJ^^ ^>Ssv 
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time to spare this morning, even though his step 
had been so slow. It was quite apparent to them 
all that he tried to hasten away, though each 
thought that was but natural, as he must have 
seen that they had been separating when he reach- 
ed them. 

"But stay, Steven," said Scot, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain moved on. **rm going vour way; so 
why should we not walk together ?^' 

'*A prior engagement, you see, Doris," ob- 
ser^'ed Kenneth, when they two had turned into 
the Larch Walk; "they are going direct to 
Comely Place. For my own part, darling, I am 
more pleased to have you to myself; the hours 
seem flying from me. Why so silent, Doris ?" 

*'Ken," she whispered, very low and eainest- 
ly, "I wish — oh, I do so wish — you didn't love 
me so well ! I do so wish it!" 

**But I don't," he said, with a ring of perfect 
gladness in his quiet tones. ** I am a happy fel- 
low so, my love, and could not be happy other- 
wise; besides, even if I were not, I could not 
help it now, for my love is far too strong and 
steadfast, and rooted far too deeply, to be moved 
now, even at your bidding, my darling. Doris, 
do you not know what a blessing your love is to 
me?" 

"It is because of that," she whispered. 

"Then, darling, if you love me, you will never 
say it again — if you love me, I say ! I never 
could utter that word, were there even the faint- 
est shadow of doubt." 

/ "If I love you!" she echoed, softly. "You 
never doubt it, Kenneth, do you ? Never — nev- 
er ?" She repeated the word in deepest thought, 
laying her right hand solemnly in his. "No; 
vou and I are promised, and we will both be true 
till death." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Whether or not Scot had had, as Kenneth 
said, a prior engagement at Comely Place, certain 
it is that there had been simply time for him to 
walk to the house and back, when he re-entered 
the farm garden, to find Miss Michal hard at 
work there, in a poke -bonnet, and with an old 
shawl folded across her breast, and tied in a knot 
behind. With the assistance of her spectacles, 
she was peering into the frames, pinching off the 
shoots, and removing the dead or dying leaves of 
her plants. 

"Oh, you're come at last, Scot!" she said, 
rising and clapping her leather gloves together to 
get rid of the loose soil. "I dare say the cut- 
lets are scorched to cindere. I would not have 
luncheon earned in while he was there. I re- 
member when I first saw him at Kingswood I 
shuddered just as I always do when a person 
walks over my grave, and / will not be the one 
to encourage him here. When you've quite done 
with him, Scot, call me in ; and, if every thing's 
spoiled, of course it will be a great pity and a 
great waste." 

Before this cheerful speech was ended. Miss 
Michal had resumed her work with greater en- 
ergy. 

*'''Wh.o is he!" she echoed, excitedly, when Scot 

asked that not unnatural question. "Who is 

he ? Why, the Frenchman, to be sure — ^a wick- 

ed^ vulgar, idle, ugly creature!" With each ad- 



jective Miss S([ichal raised her querulous tones, 
as if each ^"' i^sed a much higher degree of hor- 
ror. " Artu, S I had my own way, Scot — : which 
of course I should never think of having or de- 
serving — I should forbid him the house. Not " 
— depositing a pot in the frame with a feeble 
bang — "that he would have minded that, I'm 
quite sure, and would have come just as imperti- 
nently as ever ; but it would have been some lit- 
tle satisfaction to say it." 

"1 will tn'," said Scot, with a laugh, as he 
walked on to the house. 

" It's of no use," mourned Miss Michal, look- 
ing after him with a flower-pot in her hands, and 
a small tear in each eye ; " courage is no match 
for craft on this earth." Then, with a lugubri- 
ous sigh, and without staying to demonstrate on 
what earth courage would have the advantage, 
she deposited the pot in the frame, and began 
the planting of the spring bulbs in a narrow bor- 
der, beyond which lay an unruly strawberry king- 
dom. 

" Mr. Monkton," said Philippe Sourdet, when 
Scot had taken his seat beside the fire, opposite 
to the one in which the Frenchman was seated, 
"I have called upon you to-day on a little mat- 
ter of business — a trifle, merely a trifle — but I 
felt that a personal interview would be more satis- 
factory than a message. Some six months ago," 
he continued, having both looked and Avaited in 
vain for a reply, "you purchased from Mr. Wes- 
sel, of Minton, machinery and implements to the 
value of sixty guineas. You follow me, Mr. 
Monkton ?" he added, after having again paused 
in vain for an answering remark. 

" I follow you, certainly, so far," said Scot, im- 
patiently ;" hasten, please." 

" I have now called for the amount, Mr. Monk- 
ton." 

"You!" exclaimed Scot, with rather amused 
disdain. "Are you, then, settled in this dark- 
ened neighborhood as a humane collector of 
debts ?" 

" I collect my own," replied the Frenchman, 
with a smile; "and I, some time ago, bought 
Wessel's business." 

" I see," said Scot, with a drollery even in his 
haughtiness; "you have especially bought this 
debt of mine, and Wessel is wise to make what 
he can out of a failing business, and to go abroad, 
now that most of his dupes have their eyes open. 
He has sold me a good deal of useless machin- 
ery, and I told him so. One engine I returned 
to him." 

"But, very naturally," rejoined Monsieur Sour- 
det, with a smile, " Wessel returned it again to 
you, with a reminder that you had bought it, and 
that it was your own fault if you could not suffi- 
ciently understand it to avail yourself of its ad- 
vantages ; he sent an experienced man over to 
show it at work." 

"Yes, and the man himself could not manage 
it. Any one can see that the machinery is de- 
fective. What more have you to say, Monsieur 
Sourdet?" 

"That, as his aflkirs are being wound up, I 
must demand the amount of your bill at once." 

" I shall never pay a farthing for what I can 
not use." ^ / 

" Wessel's man will swear that the engine wai 
sent out perfect." Sourdet made the rejopader 
, roughly, iu a new tone, but evidently "wr ' 
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intention, for he ended it abrupt V, and with a 
smile ; ** I hope, Mr. Monkton, th ou can ad- 
vance no objection to my becoming your credit- 
or instead of Wessel." 

*' None at all. The matter looks only a shade 
more fraudulent than* it did before." 

** You are simply my debtor now, instead of 
Wessel's ; and I, you see, am able to remind you 
of a prompt and efficient remedy. Think the 
matter over, Mr. Monkton. There awnits you 
an income which makes these debts sink into 
the most utter insignificance ; a princely, magnif- 
icent income, lying now idle and useless, just be- 
cause you will not give your solicitor instructions 
to purchase certain documents from me, for a 
sum which, as he himself will tell you, is a mere 
mite. You could not hesitate if you really thought 
it over for one hour ; and then you would laugh 
at ever having for a moment paused, and let your- 
self be bothered by debts which could be comfort- 
ably paid out of a single day's income at Kings- 
wood, but which here must ruin you. Why not 
take willingly now, Mr. Monkton, what presently 
you will be obliged to take ? The laugh will be 
jigainst you when you take it then — a ruined man ; 
the laugh can not be against you now. Don't be 
hasty with me ; I am speaking for your good. I 
can not stay long in this neighborhood, and I 
should be sorry to feel you would regret all your 
life — a life spent here — that you did not listen to 
me in time. Even if vou are still so romantic — 
a romance which would be laughable, sir, even in 
a child — as to be willing to stay here and slip 
gradually down to penury, still why not take your 
own property tenwillingly ? The willingness will 
soon assert itself \vhen you are at Kingswood 
again. Once make the first step, and you will 
have no sickly fancies. Act from the motive of 
the apothecary in that love-sick English play of 
yours. You have the will to keep up the Quix- 
otic eccentncity, but your poverty robs you of 
the power." 

"Fortunately I have the power as well as the 
will to guard my own honor," said Scot, coolly; 
*' and, beyond that. Monsieur Souixiet, I have an- 
other power and another wjU. Had you not bet- 
ter leave this house before I exercise them ?'* 

"You will be sorry presently," observed Phi- 
lippe Sonrdet, his teeth all exposed under his 
heavy black mustache, and his eyes, in their glit- 
ter, seeming almost to meet over his nose. 

** I am Sony now," said Scot, haughtily, " be- 
cause this debt has given you an excuse for com- 
ing here." 

**I will say no more to-day," returned Sour- 
det, with an effort at plausibility. "You will 
soon think differently, and I will hasten here at 
your summons." 

"You will wait for the summons, if you please." 

Philippe Sourdet gave one long vindictive 
glance into his companion's face — such a hand- 
some, debonair face, even in its scorn — and the 
sight made Monsieur Sourdet wroth be3'ond all 
words, in his baffled avarice ; yet still he smiled 
and bowed with his parting words. 

" I am willing to wait for this debt, Mr. Monk- 
ton, and you give me no thanks. Yet Mr. Wes- 
sel told me that you expressed a frank obligation 
to him, when — knowing it was but natural that 
y<m would be hard up at first — ^he promised you 
yoor own time." 

•* I can not pi-event your insulting whomsoever \ 



you choose to insult," said Scot, rising swiftly in 
his passion, while the veins grew high on his 
forehead ; " but, by Heaven, you don't insult me 
twice in my own house!" 

Yet still again the Frenchman, as he left the 
room, bowed and smiled ; reminding Mr. Monk- 
ton that he would be at his sen'ice a few days 
longer. 

"Now, "ejaculated Miss Windish, setting do\vn 
her watering-pot on the gravel, as Scot sauntered 
down the garden-path ; "now you will have the 
kindness to take your luncheon, Scot, and forget 
the worries of that mean, huge creature with the 
soiled complexion. What did he come to harass 
you about to-day ?" 

" Wessel has emigrated, and he is collecting 
his debts." 

" Then he came for monev ?" 

" Has he ever come for any thing else ?" 

" Scot, my dear," whispered Miss Michal, anx- 
iously, " didn't Wessel come over here himself 
about the implements and things, and beg you to 
buy, and say he would wait as long as you chose 
for payment, because he knew the fann could not 
yield when you first went into it ? I remember 
how I thought he bothered you a great deal, but 
that you told me you felt very much obliged. 
And now he has turned out a sneak — I thought 
he would." 

" It's all right," said Scot, dryly. 

" * To John I owed great obligation ; 
Bat John unhappily thought tit 
To pablish-it to all the nation — 
Now John and I are fairly quit.' 

It's a pleasant sensation. Aunt Michal, to cry 
quits with any man." 

"Oh, dear, dear!" sighed Miss Michal, slip- 
ping her hand through Scot's arm, forgetful of 
the condition of her gardening gauntlet. "I 
know you mean a gi'eat deal more than you say, 
and something terrible will come of that man's 
interference. I alwavs knew there would — I 
knew it from the first." 

Scot made no answer, but his thoughts were 
not with Monsieur Sourdet, as his aunt fancied. 
He was only wondering whether her suspicions 
had really always been as easily and generally 
roused as she herself afterward &ncied. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Three weeks had passed since Scot s dinner- 
party, yet something had always occurred to de- 
lay that solitary ride which Doris Egerton had 
planned to take along the river road. 

Colonel Egerton had made a wide circle of 
acquaintance during his previous residence at 
Kingswood; and, besides that, he kept open 
house — as an old soldier would — for the officers 
stationed in Minton ; so Doris soon found, by 
experience, that it would not do to reckon her 
time her own, and depend upon any plan for a 
solitaiy excursion. Miss "Bradford had come 
down to visit them now, and, so far, Doris had 
not cared to leave her aunt. Then Kenneth was 
often appearing unexpectedly, and he did not 
care to ride ; and never did Doris now propose 
any thing which she was not quite sure he would 
enjoy. 

KwTV^V\i \?«s \qQtY\w%>MCt^'st ^«o. 's^'st ^nrp^% 
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in that qiiiet room of his between the Strand and 
the Thames; and Doris saw the traces on his 
face of much close work and restless, thought. 
If it had been possible, her manner would have 
had an added gentleness and kindness; but it 
was not possible, unless it had been another man- 
ner than Doris's own. Not once did Kenneth 
look in vain for the bright piquancy of old, or the 
debonair gayety. Not once did he listen in vain 
for the prompt, unreasoning contradictions and 
corrections which were so dear to him in his 
work, or the laughter which was music to him. 
Yet the wondei-ful tenderness in all her words, 
and the wistful anxiety in her eyes at times, 
when they rested upon him in his great excite- 
ment and hopefulness at his work, made his hap- 
piness so perfect that when, just once, he tried 
to tell her of his joy and gratitude, tears of real 
anguish — which had never before been visitants 
to Doris's eyes — sprung up and flooded them. 

Mr. Bradford had been to Kingswood once 
during those three weeks, and roused eveiy one 
by his caustic remarks and reproofs; indeed it 
seemed to all his old friends that the lawyer felt 
young Monkton's change of fortune and position 
even more keenly than he felt his own inability to 
wean his son from that all -engrossing pursuit 
svbich tallied so ill with the ^her's natural am- 
l)ition for him. But still there was no prospect 
of a change. The indefatigable search to trace 
the late Scot Monkton's son had been entirely 
fniitless, and, as the lawyer himself dryly re- 
marked, ^ m 

*'Here we are all huddled together upon a 
great full stop." 

Scot Monkton, through those three weeks, had 
gone veiy seldom to the Dower House ; yet, liv- 
ing so near, and Colonel Egerton being so bent 
upon exercising an especial hospitality to "the 
young squire," and being so really won by him, 
of course it could not be but that he and Doris 
often met. And through these weeks the inter- 
course had been exactly what it had chanced to 
be in those few minutes of parting at the Black 
Birches — on his side, quiet and reser\'ed, yet 
easy, and a little bit amused ; on hers, friendly 
and pleasant, yet restless a little, as if tinctured 
with an uncomfortable doubt, and at times rath- 
er childishly defiant. 

It was a bright, keen afternoon in the begin- 
ning of December, when at last Hero came, sad- 
dled, to the door, led by Doris's groom, belted, 
and ready to follow on this ride of discovery. 
In her habit and hat, Doris stood in the hall, 
laughing over her aunt's lengthened instructions 
and warnings. 

Miss Joan said she had never been allowed, as 
a girl, to do more than canter for an hour in Rot- 
ten Row, when she had had only a servant to ac- 
company her ; and she wondered Doris could not 
feel satisfied to confine herself to the park at 
Kingswood, so extensive and so beautiful as it 
was, and she with full permission to ride in it. 

"But, auntie, why should this road be dan- 
gerous, just because it happens to be strange to 
us?" 

'*I don't know, my dear," said Miss Joan; 
"my words are silly, I dare say." And then 
she laid her soft white fingers on the chrysan- 
themums which Doris had put between the but- 
tons of her habit, and the slight gesture was like 
a gentle, detaining touch. 



For an instant Boris felt it so, and looked 
wistfully into her aunt's face. 

"Aunt Joan, shall I stay ? — would you rather 
that I staid?" 

And then Miss Joan, perverse in her very love 
fur the girl, patted her upon the cheek, and bid 
her ride ofi* and enjoy herself, and make haste 
home, to finish telling he;^ tlie story she had just 
begun. 

" For you see, my dear," added the old lady, 
simply, "now that we have reached December, 
you have a good many chapters just to recall to 
my memory before we begin to read the last ; so 
don't bo late, my dear. I'm afraid," she added 
presently, looking out beyond the porch to where 
Hero waited, her roan coat smooth and glossy as 
satin, " the tempest last night broke the branch- 
es in the avenues ; and Hero is so shy, and so 
easily startled. It was a fearful wind, and I 
should not wonder if whole trees fell." 

"But, auntie, if they did, it was in the night. 
It is calm enough now, isn't it? — all the more 
lovely after that storm, I think ; and I will not 
lead Hero where the loose twigs lie underfoot 
to aggravate her. Now, auntie, my last kiss." 

Miss Joan gave the last kiss lingeringly, and 
then stood in the porch, with a smile upon her 
gentle face, while Doris mounted, looking as fresh 
and bright as the flowers in her breast. So pret- 
ty and so thoroughly at home on her beautiful 
roan mare, such a dainty picture altogether, that 
it was strange that the pleasant, gentle smile died 
so quickly on Miss Joan's lips, after her pet had 
turned, with her last nod and smile, from the gate. 

She went back to her seat in the drawing- 
room, and took up a new magazine ; but it would 
be of no use going on with the long sto' tcs, be- 
cause eleven whole parts were at present a blank 
to her, and there was no Doris to "recall them 
to her mind." It was of no use getting her sew- 
ing, when she had no one to talk to (she to say 
this, whose life was chiefly spent alone!); nor 
was it of any use to tiy to take a nap. It was 
evident Miss Joan was ill at ease, for she decid- 
ed presently to go to Comely Place, and have a 
chat with Margaret Chamberlain. 

Scot Monkton intended to devote an hour or 
two that morning to the young horee he was 
breaking in for Major Porter, and so, about half 
nn hour before Doris started, he left the Black 
Birches, and rode through the park. It was sel- 
dom that he went past Kingswood ; and even to- 
day, when, as was so unusual, he had no partic- 
ular destination in view, he avoided the house, 
and turned up the slope behind, skiiting the 
wood. As he passed the solitary cottage behind 
which the poplars stood on guard, he caught 
sight of Anna Wakeley, looking anxiously from 
the open door-way. Scot pulled up his rebell- 
ious horse at the gate, and gave her a clieeiy, 
kind "good-morning." 

"Looking for Oliver ?" he asked, as she came 
forward with her work in her hand, her pleased 
smile failing to hide the anxiety with which she 
had glanced around her the moment she saw Mr. 
Monkton. 

"No, sir, not Oliver," she answered, with her 
unfailing courtesy for "the squire;" "OUtbt's 
only just gone out; but he said he expected 
Mr. Sourdy back here to-day, and I was to be aS 
home." 
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** He has been away, then, has he ?*' 

"Yes, sir; he goes oflF every now and then. 
Of coarse, as Oliver says, he's lots of things to 
do and see after ; but I know it's chiefly — bet- 
ting." Anna dropped her voice in real horror 
of the word, though she understood so little be- 
yond what her personal knowledge of her lodger 
could have taught her. 

"And Oliver bid yon be at home," questioned 
Scot, turning from the other subject, " while you 
want to be elsewhere? Tell me, Anna, if I can 
leave any message for you. I am riding nowhere 
in paiticular to-day. Let me do something for 
you." 

The woman's eyes were swimming in tears 
when she raised them to the handsome ones 
which looked do\vn on her so kindly. 

** You are always so good, sir ; and yet — " 

" So good !" laughed Scot, quietly. " I won- 
der how I can be good to any of you now. But, 
in any case, tell me the one thing I can do for 
you to-day." 

"But presently, perhaps, sir, when Mr. Sour- 
dy's been in and had something to eat, I may 
manage to go ; only I wish — " 

"Listen, Anna," said Scot, in his qniet, ear- 
nest way ; "you won't understand what I mean, 
I dare say, but, if it were not for me, you would 
not be pestered by this Frenchman ; and so, know- 
ing that, should I not naturally be glad to do some- 
thing for you, when you are tied in by the scou — 
by him?' 

'* But, Mr. Monkton — do forgive me for say- 
ing it, sir — I want above all things that he should 
not find you here. That's why 1 do not want to 
keep you now for one minute. Please, sir" — the 
woman's hands were tight upon the work which 
hung before her, and her eyes swept the slope 
from end to end, while the feverish color came 
and went in her dark cheeks — "please, sir, listen 
to me just this once. Don't — however kind you 
may be feeling toward me, as yon always are — 
don't come here while — Oliver and he are to- 
gether. " 

** What do you fear, Anna ?" asked Scot, with 
a re-assuring smile. 

"I — I don't know what I fear, sir. Some- 
times I fear nothing — nothing, sir. Oliver's un- 
steady and idle and covetous, but not that bad. 
And then, again, I fear — I fear — until my life is 
one long ache and fever." 

^ "You want a little change, Anna," said Scot, 
kindly. " Go^over and see Mrs. Sutton, at Min- 
ton. She was always kind to you. I am going 
myself to-morrow, and I will drive you in, if you 
like." 

"Oh no, no!" she faltered, starting back, as 
if his kind words had literally hurt her. Oh no, 
thank you, sir ; I have a good deal of change. 
I am often at the Black Birches, you know, sir, 
for Miss Windish gives me all your work to do ; 
and Miss Kgerton is very, very kind, and sends 
for me there whenever she can find any sewing 
as an excuse. No, it isn't that, sir." 

" Wliat a storm we had last night !" said Scot, 
feeling it would be more pitiful to turn Anna's 
thoughts from her evident though unexplained 
fear. " Did it do you any harm here ? We had 
our tiles blown off; Liath and I were working 
away on the roof, like two brick-layers, as soon 
as it was light this morning." 

''It was the storm that made me want to go 



out now," returned Anna, smiling at last, as she 
pictured the young squu*e at his work. " Oliver 
tells me, sir, that an immense piece of rock has 
been undermined, and has fallen across the river 
road beyond Patten." 

"And you want to see it?" 

Anna smiled that rare smile of hers, which 
told a little pathetic story of her own unfamil- 
iarity with pleasure for herself of any kind. 

"No, sir, but I thought to go down to the 
Dower House and tell Miss Egerton, because 
she has often said she intended to ride that wav 
some day, and I've heard remarks about her 
horse ; and so I feel as if it would not be safe, 
for the rock's fallen nearly quite across the road, 
and it's just round the cune from here, so that 
she'd come unawares upon it before she knew. 
I thought I should like just to run down and tell 
her this, sir, in case she doesn't hear of it before 
she decides to go. Perhaps you were going to 
the Dower House, sir ?" . 

"No, I was not going there," said Scot, quiet- 
ly; "but I will take your message. I shall be 
sure to find Miss Egerton at home this morn- 
ing." 

"You will show her the danger, won't you, 
sir? I am so glad and so much obliged to you. 
I can not settle to my work, sir, for tiiinking of 
it, for you can h«(Mly guess how kind she's been 
to me ever since she came." 

"Yes, I can guess," said Scot, very quietly. 
And then, seeing that Anna's anxiety had been 
deep and real for Doris, and knowing she would 
be more at ease after Re was gone, he said only 
a few words more and left her. 

In a trot, which grew a little more easy and 
regular as he devoted all his attention to the step 
of his young horse, Scot rode down the slope, 
and made for the handsome stone bridge in the 
park. On this bridge it was that VauUer, wak- 
ing suddenly to the conviction that his peculiar 
rights to this highway were infringed upon by an 
unfamiliar cavalcade which met him, shied back 
against the low gray wall, and turned round and 
round like a teetotum, with an evident haziness 
as to which was his head and which his tail. 

Rose and Violet Levey pulled up their sedate- 
looking quadrupeds, and waited anxiously ; while 
Scot — raising his hat and greeting tliera laughing- 
ly the while — went through a process of gradu- 
ally convincing Vaulter that it would display a 
greater equine discretion, and decidedly tend to 
his peace of mind, if he decided on his head's be- 
ing the better part to go forward, and tried the 
experiment. Vaulter thought it over for a mo- 
ment or two, with his forelegs suspended in the 
air, and then gave in without a sigh, deeply en- 
grossed in planning a future course that should 
baffle the skill which at present he was unwill- 
ingly forced to acknowledge. 

"We were just thinking of tuming, Mr. Monk- 
ton," said Rose, with a strict ^adherence to the 
letter of the truth, as they certainly had had ev- 
ery intention of tuming when they met him ; 
"we have come far enough for this morning. 
Oh, do take care of that dangerous horse ! I 
feel so nervous!" 

"You are not going straight home, I hope, 
Mr. Monkton," put in Violet, meditating the 
possibility of Vaulter's allowing her to wheel 
round to his other side. , " You will see us safe- 
ly home, won't you ?" 
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" I am going first to the Dower Iloase. I am 
bearing a message to Miss Egeiion." 

Scot said it frankly and coolly, as he kept 
his fingera tight upon Vaulter s rein ; while tlie 
young animal submitted with gi*ace (which was 
nil show, and had nothing to do with his dispo- 
sition) to his compnlsoiy education, and stepped 
daintily and haughtily over the bridge. 

**Then I am glad we are able to save you the 
trouble of a journey in vain," said Miss Levey, 
with a new tone in her hard, unmusical voice. 
"You would not find Miss Egerton at home, 
for we have just seen her riding with her groom." 

" Where, Miss Levey ?" 

"Down to the river road. We should prob- 
ably have joined her," added Rose, languidly, 
" only we don't like that way for riding. She 
seemed as if she had made up her mind to enjoy 
herself, for she cantered out upon the river road 
as if she delighted in her freedom, and could can- 
ter so to the world's end. What is it, Mr. Monk- 
ton ?" 

But Rose had received no answer. 

"What was it?" she inquired, turning blankly 
to her sister. 

"1 don't know," retorted Violet, pettishly. 
" He said something about danger — what non- 
sense, when I've known him gallop round there 
to Minton a hundred times! — and then he beg- 
ged our pardon for hurr}ing ofl^, and was gone in 
a moment, as you saw." 

As they saw, indeed ! 

** Is the horee running away with him ?" fal- 
tered Rose, below her breath, and turning anx- 
iously to their gi'oom, who had drawn up to them 
in their pause. 

"No, miss; at present Mr. Monkton has him 
well in hand; but it's a dangerous pace, unless he 
keeps to the park." 

** lie is going along the river road. He spoke 
of danger there." 

The groom drew in his lips ominously, and 
they all stood for a time just where Scot had left 
them, watching how he gave the young horse his 
head, and galloped out of sight. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Doris rode from Kingswood Park toward the 
river. road at a canter, as Miss Levey had told 
Scot. The wind went past her with a rush, and 
its kiss left rosy blushes on her fresh, cold cheeks. 
Hero was so full of spirit that there was the keen 
enjo3rment of enterprise in guiding her to-day ; 
and is the sense of youth and health and freedom 
ever more dominant than in a rapid canter 
against the bracing wind ? 

The effects of the storm were apparent even 
on this river road. Here there lay leaves and 
twigs scattered from the shrubbery thicket ; and 
there fragments of loose earth, or of soiled wool 
which the wind had borne from the thorns and 
hedges where the wandering sheep had left it. 
Yet how thoroughly and entirely the storm itself 
had passed away from the clear, cold air, and 
how soft and balmy was this fresh wintry breeze 
which followed it ! 

In Doris's heart rang a perfect song of glad- 
ness, none the less bright for being wordless ; 
and she cantered on, to the rhythm of her 



thoughts, and to the music of the river as it 
flowed below her. She bent to pat Hero's glossy 
neck, and then threw back her head again, her 
lips apart, her eyes lustrous in their supreme en- 
joyment. 

Straight as a line sped Hero. There was no 
hinderance on this solitary way, and her step 
never swerved, nor did her pace slacken, until 
she had cantei^ed quite two miles along this riv- 
er road. 

Doris glanced behind, but without drawing 
rein. She had given her gi*oom an errand on 
his way, but she fancied he might be in sight 
now, though she had come so fast. The way. 
lay straight and all exposed, so he would see her 
before she rode past the point which lay just be- 
fore her now — a cur>-e which Hero would take 
daintily, in this true, swinging step of hers. So 
Doris, film and easy in her saddle, turned to see 
if Lloyd had ridden into sight ; while Hero can- 
tered on, with a little snort of pure enjoyment, 
as a notice to the wind and to the river that she 
felt as free as they, in spite of the reins she bore 
so gently. On and on, lightly and fleetly round 
the bend, and then in front of her, and close 
upon her, lay a rugged mass of rock, blocking 
the way, save just one foot's space between it 
and that sheer precipice down to the river. 
But, if there were any path at all, why should 
not Hero pass ? 

Just at that moment it was that Doris turned 
her eyes from their backward glance, and saw 
this danger which now it was too late to shun. 

Scot Monkton, after passing out of sight of 
Rose and Violet Levey, as they stood upon the 
bridge to watch him, rode on, still at a pace to 
which the young hoi'se not only submitted, but 
of which he highly approved. He shook his 
short black mane, and, with a tighter hold upon 
the bit, pierced the future with his nose, to the 
extent allowed him by the reins, against which 
he chafed with meritorious persistence. With- 
out a thought for his horse, though training him 
unconsciously as he guided him, Scot rode on 
to the river road. He had almost reached the 
bend, when he overtook Miss Egerton's groom 
going forward at an easy trot, though his mis- 
tress was not in sight. Without waiting to hear 
the man's explanation, Scot stopped abniptly and 
dismounted, with a sign to Lloyd to stop too. 

"Stay here," he said, in low, quick tones, 
* * and take care of the horses. Don't bring them 
forward — and keep them quiet." 

Not by any means did Lloyd rejoico to find 
himself left with these instructions, and the sole 
charge of a thorough -bred, who was too young 
yet to have adopted — or to think of taking — any 
way but his own ; but he was a conscientious 
servant, and, besides that, there had been some- 
thing in Mr. Monkton's manner — quietand self- 
possessed as it was — which had given him an 
indefinite and uncomfortable alarm. What had 
Mr. Monkton feared ? 

Ah, what indeed ? 

Had he feared any thing so terrible as the 
sight which met him when, after he had passed 
the cuiTe in the road, he stood one moment with 
his eyes shaded, his strong muscular form sway- 
ing backward — for that one instant — ^like a girl's ? 

Many a time afterward did the sight come 
back to him in troubled dreams, and from each 
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dreams he always ^woke in the same quietude 
of intense terror) and with those same icy drops 
upon his brOw of which he was unconscious 
then, when he met the great peril face to face. 

He saw that Hero had tried to pass the nar- 
row margin of roadway left by the ftillen rock, 
nnd, in doing so, had slipped ; and now, while 
her body hung above the sheer descent to the 
river, she had grasped the edge of the road, and 
retained her hold only by her forefeet. Her 
breath broke the silence by strokes of loud, 
quick agony ; flakes of foam stood on her head 
and neck, and her eyes started from their sockets. 
And to the saddle Doris clung, with a strain- 
ed, trembling grip; her bowed head bare, and 
her eyes closed, as if she would shut out all ter- 
ror, if she could, in the solemn thought of that 
swift, brief passage which awaited her. 

But the moment which fixed this scene upon 
Scot's mind — so fii-mly that no after happiness 
or misery could ever efface it — was but a mo- 
ment, after all ; nnd it had passed, nnd left him 
his own self once more, cool nnd daring and alert. 
First, as Doris herself had done, he looked 
round to see if there were any thing within pos- 
sible reach of her hands — not with Doris's cer- 
tainty that it was her only hope, but in his dread 
of frightening Hero by his own approach. But 
no ; not even a root of fern was near. And then, 
though thought after thought flashed through his 
mind, Scot saw that only one rescue was possi- 
ble. For a moment he had meditated taking 
Hero's bridle, and, by sheer strength, pulling her 
to hsr feet upon the road, while Doris kept her 
seat by that grasp upon the saddle. But even 
with the project cnme the conviction of its im- 
practicability. What were his strength and 
weight compared with Hero's ? And where was 
the space necessary for her to regain her footing 
on the road, as she struggled up? There had 
not been room for her even to pass ; then how 
could she ever stand across the way ? No ; that 
scheme would be as fatal as leaving horse and 
rider to fall when their overtaxed strength should 
be exhausted. 

One following another — or rather one upon 
another-— did a number of impossible means of 
rescue dart into Scot's mind ; yet still only a few 
n)oments had passed when he had discarded, as 
utterly impossible, all but one; and this might 
indeed have been his first and only thought, so 
quickly had it grown into a steady, fixed resolve. 
Doris — with all her powers concentrated in the 
^Hpof her strained fingers, and all her conscious- 
ness mei;ged in the awful knowledge of being 
Qtterly helpless in her peril — suddenly lifted her 
•Qe«i.d from her horse's' neck ; eyes and lips were 
ootrli unclosed, and a vivid flash of hope — which 
^^ t;hat awful situation it was most pitiful to see 
" — ^"wshed into her white face. Scot Monkton 
'^**-^ literally alarmed to see how his quiet call 
|F**^ii her name had scattered in a moment her 
.*^*^*h-like calm, and given her a new tingling 
**^-*^Iity of hope and confidence. 

*^iist as a man struggling with death in the 
^^"^ and solitary waters would feel that he was 
'^•^^ when he could see friendly lights and faces 
^ ^lie vessel above him, though he had not yet 
B^**'*ped the rope within his hands, so Doris felt 
•f'^^i when Scot quietly called her by name. Her 
""^"^^di loosed their hold, and were held out in ut- 
^^^ nfiance to meet his. Scot, his feet i)lanted 



firmly, and every muscle tense and strong, stood 
on the edge of the road at Hero's side ; and while 
he balanced himself he leaned forward, liis hands 
fiimly and steadily extended to Doris, while 
Heix)'s panting breath grew louder and harder, 
and her head was strained fonvard, with one last 
struggle which made the sinews in her neck rise' 
like cables. 

**No, no; don't shrink from tnisting your 
whole weight to me !'* Scot whispered the word.«^ 
hurriedly and anxiously ; for one moment's de- 
lay now might be fatal. "It is our only chance. 
Hold fast to my hands — very fast ; and leave all 
else to me." 

"But — if you fall — dragged down by — " 

"Come!" he interrupted, with quiet, gmve au- 
thoritv. 

She had her fingers round his, before even that 
word was uttered; but it did not depend upon 
her holding fast to him. When once their hands 
had met, it was his clasp which held her ; and far 
above the consciousness of her own helplessness 
was the consciousness of his power. For the 
brief second after she rose in her saddle, until 
she felt her knees touch and cling to the firm 
ground, she had no feeling beyond that of simple, 
brave reliance upon him. 

He raised her from her knees, and then paused 
one instant, still with her hands in his, while slie 
stood with her feet entangled in her habit, and her 
eyes fixed upon his face. 

"How can I ever be thankful enough?" she 
whispered. 

But after the one look down, as she had stood 
before him, her fingers locked in his, he had turn- 
ed away, as if the sight of the great trust nnd 
gratitude upon her face were not good for him to 
see. 

" Oh, no, Mr. Monkton — no!" she cried, catch- 
ing his arm, when she saw that he was going to 
make a hopeless effort to save her horse. But 
she had no need for that spasm of alarm ; for 
even as she spoke there was a grating sound, 
and Hero fell. 

Doris made a swift step forward, forgetful that 
her habit clung about her feet ; and then, close 
to the edge of the road as it was, she stumbled, 
and would have fallen forward, down the very 
precipice from which she had just been rescued', 
but that Scot had seen the awkward involuntary 
step, and caught her and held her back. 

Doris, glad of his support, and looking eager- 
ly down to the water in her anxiety about her 
horse, could not see that this was what Scot, in 
his braverv, had turned awav to avoid. He held 
her firm and safe as she leaned over the pei'pen- 
dicular descent, looking where, so far below her, 
her favorite had fallen with that terrible splash 
which had brought a cry from her lips ; and she 
neither saw the new, sad struggle in his face, nor 
felt his chest heave in its suppressed emotion. 

"She is safe," he said, quietly, when Doris 
turned her anxious face to his, with a mute ques- 
tion, while she still stood within his strong re- 
straining arm. " Hero is safe ; she is swimming 
to the opposite bank." 

"Oh, will she reach it?" 

So absorbed was Doris in her anxious watch- 
ing that she had no other thought, and so, in 
simple ignorance, she could bear to stand there 
in Scot's protection, while his heart beat so heav- 
ily, and while his face grew stiff and pallid iatlu& 
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new joy — which he knew to be a forbidden joy, 
and, from this moment, never to be his again. 

** See ! see ! Oh, Mr. Monkton, Hero is safe ! 
Look how she lifts her head and shakes the wa- 
ter from her mane ! Oh ! how shall I ever thank 
you for our lives ?" 

He had quietly unclasped his arms now, and 
she stepped back into the wider road, and, with 
her habit in her hands, and her bright, loosened 
hair pushed from her temples, looked wistfully 
at him, with again that vivid flash of gratitude in 
the innocent blue eyes. 

"If— if you had not come — " 

Never, even to her own thoughts, did Doris 
acknowledge wliat it was which stayed her words 
just then, and brought to her eyes such a sudden 
flood of childish, miserable tears. 

Her nen-es had been overwrought, and now, in 
the reaction, what more natural than these tears ? 

So Scot thought, while there faded from his 
face the very look which had in reality brought 
the tears, and while still his pulses throbbed so 
quickly and unsteadily. So he thought, and he 
let the tears have their way, knowing they would 
do her good, and picturing how blue and bright 
and happy her eyes would pi*esently shine through 
them. 

Then he picked up the hat he had thrown off 
before he went to i-escue her, and, folding it to- 
gether (it was a soft felt hat which belonged to 
the old Kingswood days), put it into his pocket, 
and buttoned his thick coat over it. If she were 
hatless, he would be so too ; and all the time he 
seemed so calm and so unhurried, while Doris 
stood with her head drooped and her eyes cover- 
ed, and the tears failing fast amidst her sobs. 

*'Miss Egerton, shall we walk on now?" 

When he began to speak, his hand went out as 
if to touch hers, and his voice was stirred by a 
great yearning ; but in an instant his hand was 
drawn back, and his voice was simply kind and 
very steady. 

Presently her tears ceased, and she looked up 
— a veiy doleful little picture, with the ruffled 
hair on her temples, and her eyes still wet with 
tears. The girl's life had been so smooth and 
sunny, and the love which had infolded her had 
left her so utterly a stranger to all sufibring, save 
that of pity and compassion, that what wonder 
was it if now — when the sharpest pang which 
pierced her was this new acute and intense sym- 
pathy — she should feel so weak and helpless ? 

** Shall we walk on now?" said Scot again, 
in those kind, quiet tones, which sounded almost 
calm. 

**I have never thanked you," said Doris, look- 
ing at him wistfully. '* I wish I could." 

** What have I done ?" he asked, his voice quite 
low, though shaken by a suppressed and curbed 
excitement. *'The branch of a tree, if it had 
been within reach, would have saved you as ef- 
fectually as my hands saved you, and Hero's es- 
cape is owing to herself. Had you any idea be- 
fore that Hero swam as cleverly as Leander ?" 

As if with a sudden recollection, brought by 
these light words, Doris shook back her hair, 
gathered her habit in her hands, and turned to 
walk toward her home, with only one swift glance 
to where her horse, with hanging reins, was can- 
tering to and fro in the low meadow on the op- 
posite side of the river. 

"Yes, Mr. Monkton, I am ready. I can not 



think,** she said, presently, "where Lloyd can 
be. Oh, there he is! — and he has your horse, 
too, Mr. Monkton. Oh, I see.** 

How much of the truth she saw Scot did not 
ask; he gave Lloyd directions how to reach 
Hero, and then took the bridle of his own horse 
over his arm, and once more walked on with 
Doris. They met but one little group of peo- 
ple along that unfrequented road ; and when they 
had passed, Doris turned, with a laugh into her 
companion's face, to surmise what people would 
think of two hatless and dismoumed equestrians. 
And Scot, quite lightly, though without a laugh, 
wondered where a hat' would be likely to land if 
it fell just there, and how soon a reward would 
be offered for the body belonging to the hat. 

Then they walked on again, in a silence of 
which they both seemed unaware, until they 
stood to separate, at the gate of the Dower House. 
Then Doris, being very weak and shy and grate- 
ful, looked up and begged Scot to come in with 
her, and once again brokenly tried to thank him ; 
and Scot, beingvery brave in this temptaton, shook 
his head, and, slipping Vaulter's bridle to his left 
hand, offered her his right. 

**I see that the two horses have returned. 
You will not mind the lost hat, I hope, as that is 
all you have to regret. Miss Egerton ?" 

*' But yours ?" she said, still with that nervous, 
anxious smile upon her lips. **I am so sony." 

" I shall find mine," he said, and he dropped 
her hand and turned away, and mounted. 

She stood at the gate and watched him out of 
sight ; but after that parting moment he rode on 
through the park, and never turned to see the 
eaimest look which followed him, and which 
would have brightened into a smile at his back- 
ward glance. 

**I — wish," said Doris, softly to hei*self, as she 
walked up the lawn, **it had been Kenneth, be- 
cause — I like to owe every thing to Kenneth- 
every thing." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

After making the rabbit -pie with her owr^ 
hands — Miss Windish emphasized the adjective.^ - 
as if fully aware of her superiority over thos^^ 
housekeepere who make rabbit-pies with hand^ 

to which they can lay no direct personal claim 

it certainly was most provoking to have to sub — ^ 
mit to its gradual destruction beside the fire iir^-* 
the kitchen, while her temper — Miss Michal dicHl-^ 
not admit this, but the fact was self-evident — wa^^ 
as gradually succumbing to circumstances beside 
the fire in the dining-room. 

"For two hours," she sighed, with that 8lo> 
rocking to and fro which was habitual to her ir 
her moments of dolor, "I have kept up just th( 
fire he likes — all to be wasted ; and he will come 
in starved, and want to throw on all the coal." 

Simultaneously with this doleful reflection 
bright idea dawned upon Miss Michal. Shi 
rose with the greatest alacrity, and, seizing the^^ 
coal-box, drew it on its casters under her easy^ 
chair, scientifically secreting it by expanding' 
her skirts when she sat down again. Cheered 
by the consciousness that all nfilawful extrava- 
gance in coal was now out of his reach, she 
uttered a mournful ejaculation of "Poor Scot! 
Poor Scot!" 
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Once or twice she took the shovel, and, with 
a mild air of deprecation, and a sort of mute 
appeal to the fire to keep its extravagant spirits 
within bounds, pressed it on the flame, wonder- 
ing how she could have been tempted to build 
one which should bum away so swiftly. But, in 
spite of her little practical appeal, it glowed. and 
blazed, and asserted, on its own account, the 
warmth and welcome Miss Michal thought it so 
wise to subdue. 

There was no tread upon the gravel even yet, 
and no opening of that old front door, which 
always creaked its warning in a manner which 
she fully understood to foreshadow the speedy 
downfall of the house. But presently she heard 
Scot's step across the hall from the back door, 
the eager scraping of dogs' feet, and one short, 
sharp bark of greeting. 

Miss Michal, just turning to make sure that 
her small black skirt quite hid the coal-box, sub- 
sided into a limp depression. 

"It's two hours after dinner-time," she sighed, 
as Scot came slowly up to her. 

" Is it, Aunt Michal ?" 

** Oh,- then you've dined at the Dower House, 
of coui-se !" she exclaimed, in a tone of vexation 
which was the rather natural consequence of his 
indifference as to the dinner hour. 
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" Dear me, Scot ! how strange of you to leave 
there so late, and yet not have dined with them !" 

**It was not late," returned Scot, absently; 
** the turret clock at Kings wood struck three as 
I left the gate." 

"Three," exclaimed Miss Michal — but her 
wonderment was less for the words than for 
something she could read, yet could not under- 
stand, in the face of the young man, as he stood 
opposite her — and now it's eight, Scot I" 

It may have been the little lady's frank and 
natural surprise, or it may have been the in- 
formation itself which startled him. lie apolo- 
gized with a laugh which was not very familiar to 
Miss Michal, yet was a great relief after that un- 
comfortable feeling he had momentarily roused. 

"Why were you sitting in the fire-light. Aunt 
Michal?" he asked, as she rang the bell, keep- 
ing her seat over the coal-box ; for though it 
did not seem as if an opportunity for unlawful 
extravagance would be seized by him with any 
avidity, yet of course she could not be quite sure 
until his mind had turned itselfto dinner. 

I will light the lamp," she said, resignedly; 

I did not want light while I sat alone doing 
nothing. I feel painfully my inability to earn 
any money, Scot ; but I am fortunately able to 
save a little now and then." 

"Thank yon, Aunt Michal; but I wish that 
you had no need to do it." 

"Oh, I like it I" she cried, with one of her 
- rapid changes, as she stood at the sideboard, fix- 
ing the globe on the lamp with extreme caution. 
** Its the least I can do, Scot, when you are al- 
ways thinking of your debts." 

"Always!" echoed Scot, as he waited to carry 
the lamp to the dinner-table. " There's nothing 
else which it is half so good for me to think of." 

Never did Miss Michal remember making a 
rabbit-pie to less purpose than she had made 
this. Scot, even while, as usual, he lightened her 
deep anxiety by a pleasant compliment upon her 
achierement, made a mere pretense of helping 
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himself; and she decided, on her own part, 
that to wait for two hours, with the conscious- 
ness of a rabbit-pie's gradually spoiling the while, 
was an effectual remedy for appetite. 

When Elizabeth had carried awav the cloth, 
and after the usual formula of a mutual and un- 
accepted invitation to take wine. Miss Windish 
— with a sigh, as she recalled her usual habit of 
dropping sleepily into her arm-chair at the fii*e, 
while Scot's comet, or his jesting words, or his 
reading, supplied a pleasant background — felt 
that this evening would be quite different, and 
gi'ew very brisk and alert, knitting away up- 
rightly, while she ransacked the neat little re- 
cesses of her mind for scraps of animating infor- 
mation. 

"A man called here to-day, Scot, to buy old 
umbrellas. I don't like those men as a rule, but 
he was highly respectable." 

" It's a highly respectable profession." 

"And, Scot, my dear," resumed Miss Mi- 
chal, greatly relieved by this symptom of a jest — 
though of course sternly determined not to be- 
tray the slightest pleasure at any thing so natu- 
ral as Scot's breaking through the odd and heavy 
silence which held him, and which she was keen 
enough to see that he was making another efibrt 
to break — " he bought that old umbrella of 3'oure. 
It was utterly worn out, and I made a capital 
bargain. He had wanted at first to give me 
foui-pence for it — it's odd how those men always 
have the desire at heart to cheat you — but I al- 
ways knew what a bargain was, Scot, and I was 
stanch, and would not let him have it under six- 
pence." 

There was nothing forced about Scot's laugh 
now. 

" What is it ?" she asked, greatly encouraged. 

"Had the highly respectable gentleman seen 
the gold name-plate on the handle ?" 

"Oh, Scot!" 

Little Miss Michal's face of horror, with its 
round light eyes and its elongated cheeks, was 
so irresistibly comic that Scot laughed again. 

"Oh, Scot, I quite forgot! What was it 
worth ?" 

"About half a sovereign, I should say; but 
what does it matter. Aunt Michal ? If I'd had 
the plate, I dare say I should have been tempted 
to buy a new umbrella to put it on — a senseless 
idea, for I don't like them." 

Scot said this quite merrily, and there never 
followed a taunting word about his aunt's boasted 
skill in bargaining; so Miss Michal of course had 
no further inclination to give vent to her tears. 
Thev would have started at once into the two lit- 
tie wide-open reservoirs but that Scot's laugh was 
over, and she detected again the under-current of 
sadness. 

" I was stupid," she said, briskly changing her 
tactics ; " but we shall find him, Scot. He'll be 
taken up soon for cheating some one else, and 
then I shall appear and get that gold plate." 
Miss Michal did not afford any surplus of infor- 
mation as to how her very mild appearance was 
to effect this ; but Scot seemed satisfied with the 
probability. " Miss Levey called in as they rode 
past this afternoon," she resumed, taking up the 
thread of her attempt to entertain him. "She 
wtLS most anxious about your horse ; I found oat 
she was really frightened, though at first I fan- 
cied somebody had put her out of temi^v. ^Vis^ 
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staid quite an hour, Tm sure, and she made her-, 
self most agreeable. It was she who told me 
about your having ridden after Miss Egerton. 
She does not like Dons Egerton, I think, Scot ; 
and yet I'm perfectly sure her brother is paying ' 
his addresses to her with all his might and main. 
Don't you think so ?*' 

**Whatr 

"That Mr. Levey has fidlen in love with Miss 
Egerton, and that it is a great pity." 

^* It can not be helped," said Scot, with strange 
quietness. 

** But it is not only unnecessary in her case, 
as she is engaged, but it is such a pity. It spoils 
a girl who is so young and fresh." 

" Is it for her sake, then, that yon mind, Aunt 
Michal ? Why, the gift of a man's love is noth- 
ing new to her ; and, though Kenneth Bradford 
loves her as his veiy life, he can not prevent oth- 
er men being as mad — even now that it is too 
late." 

"Don't speak so sternly about it, Scot," re- 
marked Miss Windish. **Why should you? 
Qliboarse I can not really blame either of them ; 
libris Egeiton is very lovable, and it is but nat- 
ural that Mr. Levey should want a pretty and 
aristocratic wife. I only mean that no girl ought 
to have more than one oflfer — that's all." 

There was a pause between them then. It 
had fallen hopelessly upon them, in spite of Miss 
Windish 's determination, and, while she sat knit- 
ting — as if her very life were held hy the feeble 
tenure of a possibility of finishing her stocking — 
she glanced now and then across into Scot's face, 
with a new reticence upon her, as thoroughly and 
entirely inexplicable as it was unusual. 

**I wonder," she mused to herself, a long time 
afterward, dropping her knitting and ringing for 
tea as a relief, ** why I should have taken into 
my mind just then that ridiculous idea of the 
iron entering into a man's soul — absurd!" 

** Scot," she said, standing meekly at the young 
man's side, when Elizabeth had placed the low 
tea-table upon the rug, "what is that long sad 
thought?" 

"Tea-time!" cried Scot, raising his head 
quickly, with a smile for her. "Then you, too, 
must have been silent for a long time, Aunt 
Michal." 

"Oh, Scot," she sobbed, plaintively, folding 
her two hands on his shoulder, "to think that 
you should ever be brought to such straits, and 
that I should prove not only no help, but — but 
get scarcely any bargains. Oh, Scot, my dear, 
go back to Kingswood ; you know I don't often 
speak of it ; but it is cruel to see it empty, and 
all that immense mass of money wasted, when 
by lifting your finger — " 

" Hush, Aunt Michal !" said Scot, gently, tak- 
ing down her hands, and rising, as if he could 
thus more readily leave behind him the thought 
she had broken. "I think we are most snug 
and comfortable. Shall I make the tea for a 
change ?" 

How was it? — Miss Michal argued with her- 
self, lost in her wide surmises — how was it that 
he could so cheerfully set aside the very thought 
of Kingswood, and adapt himself to his* cramped 
life here, while yet there had been upon his face 
that look of intense longing which now she fan- 
cied she must have seen there before ? 

"Has — has any thing occurred to harass you 



to-day, Scot ?" she asked, falling back upon the 
plain question. 

"I'm sorry to say there has," answered Scot, 
sweetening the cups with unnatural gravity. 
"Wait till I've experimented upon the tea-pot." 

"Now you've finished, Scot," put in Miss Mi- 
chal, anxious for her reply. " You have no idea 
how comical vou look ; and von need not have 
poured quite so slowly. Well ?" 

" Well, I've been greatly exercised in my 
mind by that highly respectable dealer in um- 
brellas." 

"I'm so glad," cried Miss Michal, breathing 
freely once again. " I had been laying it to that 
old Frenchman. You're sure that's all ?" 

"All! Could the human mind sustain a 
heavier pressure ?" 
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Oh, Doris, my darling, to think what it might 
havd been !" 

The girl, still in her habit, was sitting with 
her head against her aunt's knee, as she had al- 
wavs loved to sit as a child when she had anv 
thing serious or sad to say ; and now she had 
been telling of her danger and her rescne. Miss 
Joan's hand was on the bright hair, which still 
hung in loosened twists, and her very heart spoke 
in tlie frightened tones. 

"Oh, Doris darling, to think what it might 
have been !" 

"Perhaps," said Doris, her eyes intent and 
wondering in their gaze upon the fire, "I should 
have fallen safely with Hero, Aunt Joan. It — 
it might have been better." 

"Better, my dear! Could any thing have 
been better than Mr. Monkton's happening to 
pass just then, and being so cool and prompt ? 
Doris, my pet, where is your gratitude ?" 

' * My gratitude \ Oh, Aunt Joan ! " 

No— it was no wonder. Miss Joan said. She 
had had a good cry herself, which had refreshed 
her greatly after her breathless and terrified re- 
ception of the broken recital ; but still, of course, 
it was no wonder Doris trembled so. But the 
excitement, however natural, must not be en- 
couraged. 

" You have been home a long time, my dear. 
What have you been doing, not to have changed 
your habit?" 

"Only thinking, Aunt Joan. Just sitting 
here and — thinking." 

Miss Joan raised the young face, and kissed it 
softly. 

"Thinking is well at such a time, my love," 
she whispered, "for I know what your thought 
would be." 

Then she altered her tone, and hun*ied Doris 
away to change her dress, that she might be 
ready for her father. 

It was but natural that Colonel Egerton's eyes 
should so lovingly follow his daughter that night, 
as she moved about the rooms with a new, quiet 
gravity ; and, in the haunting sense of having so 
nearly lost her, quite natural it was, too, that she 
seemed doubly precious to him. 

"Doris," he said to her, once in the evening, 
putting his arm round her as she hovered about 
him, "you must not go about like a ghost, just 
waiting upon me and Aunt Joan, and forgetting 
your old laugh and badinage. No, this won't 
do, pet. We must have Kenneth down. Shall 
you venture to tell him of this sad day's work, 
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my dear ?'* he added, kissing her with great ten- 
derness. 

' * Tell Kenneth ! " she echoed, gently. * ' Yes, 
papa, I shall tell Kenneth. I shall always tell 
Kenneth every thing." 

'* That's well, of course, my dear; but — poor 
Kenneth!" 

"Oh, father!" she cried, with a strange, sud- 
den passion, as he kissed her once again, " let me 
— let me stay with you always." 

"My darling, it did not need this alarm to 
show us how dear we are to each other. But 
Kenneth is not going to take you far away from 
me; besides, I have promised, and his heart 
would break." 

*' Yes, father," she said, with one quick, tear- 
less sob ; " I — I was not thinking of what I said. 
It was so sweet to feel how you loved me, that, 
for that moment, I did not think of how — how I 
could never break my promise to Kenneth — 
never!" 

"Now sing to me, dear. I shall not go down 
to the Black Birches to thank Mr. Monkton to- 
night, for it might be an intrusion ; but I shall 
be off before you are down in the morning. 
What message shall I take from you ?" 

"You will know best, father," she said, going 
nt once to the piano ; while all the time there 
rose between her eyes and the notes a vision of 
the room down at the old farm. 

"Doris," said Miss Joan's voice, breaking in 
among the harmonies, as she turned her head 
and passed on the message which a servant had 
brought, "you are wanted, dear. Don't stay out 
in the cold." 

Without any surprise, without even any change 
in her dreamy, wistful expression, Doris left the 
room at once, to find Anna Wakeley in the hall, 
timidly shrinking from the lamp-light ; shrinking 
even faither back, it seemed, as Doris went kind- 
Iv toward her. 

"Oh, Anna, how late it is for you to have 
walked here, along that dark, solitary way! 
Is any thing the matter ?" 

"I want to speak to you. Miss Egerton," the 
woman whispered, glancing fearfully around her 
in the lighted hall, and never letting her eyes 
rest upon the pretty, kind face so near her own ; 
" I want to speak to you, but I am afraid." 

"Fowles," said Doris, turaing to the butler, 
who was crossing the hall just then, will you 
send some hot^ wine-and-water to my dressing- 
room, for Mrs* Wakeley ? I want to speak to 
her there. Come, Anna." 

"It is so usual for you to come here about 
your work," she added, when she had closed the 
door upon them, "that.no one will wonder." 

"Miss Egerton," began Anna Wakeley, ea- 
gerly, "will you give me a little work to-night 
— any thing — ^^just to serve as an excuse when I 
— when I*go back ?' 

So Doris, always thouglitful, and keen to read 
what was kindest, spread some work upon the 
conch, and was planning it busily with Anna, 
when her maid entered the room with the tray 
which Fowles had prepared ; and Anna, her head 
bent, and her eyes fixed upon the muslin as if 
she coold thus hide their eager, timid restlessness 
was drawing her breath hard and quick. 
I **Take it with yon, Anna, and do it when you 
can." So Doris said, as she crossed the room, 
and locked the door behind her maid. 



, Then she watched Anna take the wine, refus- 
ing to hear a word qntil it was finished. 

"Difficult as it maybe to you to drink it," she 
said, gently, " it will do you good after your long 
t cold walk." 

"Miss Egerton," whispered Anna, with the 
same shrinking, and the same hurried glance 
around her, even in the locked room, "I have 
come to beg a favor of you. You are so kind 
that I think you will not refuse me even this." 

"Indeed I will not, Anna." 

Anna looked again round the room — the pret- 
ty bright room, lighted so softly and richly by 
its wax-lights and the wide, low. fire— and then 
her eyes rested on the young lady, who stood 
there ready and willing to help her. 

A pretty girl in a white dress, in a pretty 
room. Was that all ? Yes, all ; if the sympathy 
which is boundless, and the love which is pure 
and pitiful, have no beauty of their own. 

" Miss Egerton," said Anna, still in the same 
shrinking attitude, though her words were less 
broken now in their intense eageraess, "if it 
were ever known why I have been here to-ni|^ht, 
I should never live to come again — I think. You 
understand, and you will — save me." 

"Oh, Anna," whispered Doris, laying her 
warm little hands on the woman's locked fingers, 
"how sad, how sad! But do you think I ever 
could betray you ?" 

"No, no ; don't look so kindly at me, please. 
Let me get it said. Miss Egerton, I trust you 
so entirely ! Will you do this one thing I am 
come to ask ?" 

"Yes." 

Simply though the word was uttered, its truth 
and steadfastness were bevond words. 

"You yourself— you will not give it to any one 
else to do?" 

"No." 

" Oh, Miss Egerton, will you promise this ? 
Pray, pray, let me feel it as a promise ! " 

"It is a sacred promise, Anna. I know yon 
would not plead with me to do a \vi'ong or im- 
possible thing for you, so I have promised." 

"Thank God!'' 

She took her hands from Doris's and pnshed 
the hair from her temples, still catching her 
breath in hurried gasps. 

"I can not say all I need. Miss Egerton; 
words choke me to-night. This is what I pray 
you to do — yourself — no one else. Oh, tell no 
one else, in pity to me ! To-mon'ow night " — 
the words sunk here to the lowest whisper — 
"Mr. Monkton must watch at the Green Pits. 
Will you tell him?" 

"I?" 

" The word was a cry, uttered as Doris utter- 
ed it. 

"Oh, Miss Egerton, you refuse?" cried Anna, 
with the sharpness of a great shock. "And I 
can ask no one else ; and — it is for his s&ke I If 
you refuse, there is no one else can help him. I 
dare not warn any one else. I dare not trust any 
one else. If I warn him myself, my own life is in 
danger, and, if he is not warned, his own life — " 

"I will do it, Anna," said Doris, so gently in 
the woman's sobbing pause, that no one could 
have guessed the pain she stifled. "I will tell 
him this. No other ears shall hear, and your name 
shall never be breathed. Trust me, Anna ; I havo 
promised. I will do it all myself— onl^ t," 
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CHArXER XXIV. 



It liad been daylight barely for an hour, yet 
Ck)lonel Egerton's visit at the Black Birches was 
over, and he was walking down the garden with 
Scot Monkton. The two friends stopped at the 
gate, the eyes of both straying beyond the Larch 
Walk to the windows of the Dower House, and 
for a few moments there was silence — for Scot 
could not well enlarge upon the heait-felt thanks 
jeiterated by Doris's father. Colonel Egerton 
stood beside the gate, his dress fashionable, his 
face, with its soft white hair, refined and high- 
bi-ed, his bearing calm and soldierly ; yet young 
Monkton, leaning near him in the working-suit 
which Miss Michal pathetically designated a 
"keeper costume," his brown hair uncovered, 
and iiis slight muscular hands showing themselves 
no strangers to hard work, bore withal a still 
prouder stamp of aristocracy. 

**I do so wish you would come," urged Col- 
onel Egerton, earnestly. **My daughter was 
very anxious that I should persuade you. They 
will wait breakfast in the hope of your accom- 
panying me. My cousin leaves us soon, and 
Doris has much to say to you, because yesterday 
she could scarcely utter her thanks. We will 
not try to detain you. Just let me prevail upon 
you." 

Colonel Egerton pleaded earnestly as well as 
courteously, but none the less in vain. Scot, 
with a thorough appreciation of the kind motive 
both of father and daughter — though of course 
he could guess nothing of Doris's chief reason for 
wishing to see him to-day — declined the visit, 
and, after a repetition of his companion's thanks 
and regret, turned back to the house. 

Doris, standing shyly beside the staircase win- 
dow, saw her father returning alone up the Larch 
Walk, and turned away with a glow, quiet sigh. 
Yet she had never felt that Scot would come. 
She had spoken the simple truth that morning 
when she had told her father — suiprising him by 
her early appearance to see him off — that she 
knew he would not bring Mr. Monkton. 

'*No, my dear, he would not come," said 
Colonel Egerton, when Doris met him, and look- 
ed at him question in gly. 

**I wish," he added, presently, after he had 
maintained a very unusual silence half through 
his breakfast, " Monkton would come here often- 
er. The houses are so near. When I lived here 
before, he was forever popping in, and made this 
house seem all one with Kingswood. It is such 
a pity for him to isolate himself." 

Miss Bradford repeated the word with a laugh. 

** Why, Tom, Mr. Monkton could never isolate 
himself, if he tried the experiment. It is not in 
the power of such natures as his. No man could 
fail more signally in an attempt to isol2ite him- 
self." 

"Well, I wish — as Kingswood seems out of 
the question — that he were better off down at the 
Black Birches." 

*'Is he poor, father?" 

"Yes, dear — when is my cup coming back? 
— of course he's poor. I suppose you will say 
it is a feather in his cap, eh, being a romantic 
little dame ?" 

"Yes." 

"I thought so, as you have not inherited a 
grain of your father's common sense. Joan," he 



added, with an irrepressible satis&ction in the 
would-be stem glance he directed toward his 
cousin, "you and Kenneth have much to answer 
for, in making my little girl so fanciful. I rec- 
ognize your own whimsical ideas." 

"Not mine this time," replied Miss Joqn, in 
her pleasant voice; "Doris's own — or George 
Herbert's, perhaps. He saw in a poor man not 
only God's image, but * Christe's stamp to boot ' 
— you remember ?" 

"Pooh, pooh!" interposed Colonel Egerton, 
cheerily. "Don't let us get sentimental over 
Mr. Monkton's poverty; it is voluntary and ab- 
surd." 

"As a cynic, you are a failure, papa," said 
Doris, smiling. 

"As a sensible person, you are a far greater 
failure, little lady. Eat some breakfast, and 
chatter away. I feel as if the world were stand- 
ing still when you forget to laugh and tease." 

"And when I tease you, the world goes whirl- 
ing round too fast. Major Porter may well say, 
'There's always a great deal of contradictioh 
about a military man.' " 

But though Doris spoke so lightly, her heart 
was very heavy this morning. All through her 
restless night, she had unconsciously built upon 
the hope of her father's bringing Mr. Monkton 
back with him, and had arranged various methods 
of speaking privately to him at the Dower House. 
But all those plans had crumpled into nothing 
now, and what opportunity could she find of giv- 
ing the warning which she must give to-day to 
Scot himself? 

One after another, wildly and without coher- 
ence, plans presented themselves to her during 
this silence to which her father so strongly object- 
ed ; but not one rose from the confusion in any- 
distinct or available form, and it was in literal 
terror that she saw, in fancy, how that day might 
slip away and leave her still hesitating, and her 
promise unfulfilled. And besides this unceitain- 
ty as to her own best course of action was the 
burden of concealment, so new to her. Had the 
secret bee© her own, she would long ago have 
confided it to her aunt, and won assistance in the 
an^angement for an intei*view with Mr. Monkton. 
But though the temptation visited her again and 
again, she had no fear of yielding to it, even in 
an unguarded moment ; for always, deep-rooted 
and steadfast, was the knowledge that the secret 
was not hers. 

But — though Doris did not know this — the 
burden of this fii*st secret would not have been 
removed, even if lightened for her, by Miss Joan's 
sympathy and help ; for deepest of all lay her 
intense anxiety for that night to pass safely by, 
without danger to any one at the Black Birches. 
And this burden of her own share in it was, aft- 
er all, but a feather's weight compared with that 
fear for Scot which was so preponderant above 
all. 

Now and then during the morning. Miss Brad- 
ford's uneasy gaze followed the girl's restless, qui- 
et movements ; and once or twice she spoke her 
thoughts aloud. 

"What is it, dear? Are you anxious about 
the weather, that you haunt the window so ? Or 
are you looking for some one?" Then, "Are 
you poorly, Doris, that you look so pale and can 
not settle to any thing ?" 

At each reminder, Doris would turn to some 
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task, with a jest at her own idleness. But pres- 
ently Miss Joan saw the return of the harassing 
thought, and of the anxious (yet inexplicahle) 
watchfulness. 

**The child must be expecting Kenneth," she 
decided, at last to her own quiet satisfaction ; 
^* but as she is so unusually shy about it, I will 
say nothing." 

Though minute by minute this weight in- 
creased upon her, still it seemed to Doris that the 
morning hours literally flew by ; so eager, yet so 
powerless, was she to gi*asp one for her purpose. 
Bat when luncheon was over, and there fell that 
long presage of the dusk of the December after- 
noon, this nervous uncertainty left her. She had 
wasted all the honi-s, and even minutes, which 
she dared waste, without chance giving her the 
opportunity she so eagerly sought ; now she must 
nrnke the opportunity for herself, in spite of ev- 
ery thing. There was no nlteniativo now ; she 
had but simply to do her best in the one course 
open to her — that of seeking Scot in his own 
home. 

Colonel Egerton was going to drive into Min- 
ton to dine at mess, and Miss Bradford said he 
should take her as far as Comely Place, and she 
would walk home, after a brief call upon Mar- 
garet Chamberlain. 

"And you will come, of course, Doris?" her 
father added. 

"No, papa — ^please." 

"What I A young lady's convenient head- 
ache, because Margaret Chamberlain is in the 
question ?" , 

"No, papa, I have no headache," said Doris, 
honestly, though her white face would have ver- 
ified any such excuse ; "I only just feel inclined 
to walk about near home. I shall be sure to go 
to meet Aunt Joan presently. No, I have no 
headache, papa ; I seldom have, you know." 

She waited to watch the carnage drive away, 
and Miss Joan answered her nod and smile, and 
repressed a little sigh. 

"I'll bring her home a present, "observed Col- 
onel Egerton, apparently convinced as to the 
only efficient panacea for pale face and wistful 
eyes. 

Down the Larch Walk and to the bridge 
went Doris, looking around her and before her ; 
searching every nook in the landscape, in the fast- 
decreasing hope of seeing the form she longed to 
see. Before crossing the river, she had lingered 
a few minutes, stooping to gather one tiny frond 
of fern which peeped from a little sheltered spot 
beside the bridge, and longing that Scot might 
come and find her here on her own side of the 
stream. But no — there was still no sign of him ; 
and now she went on a little more hastily, in a 
new panic lest he should have left home after he 
and her father had separated in the moiming. 

The dusk was gathering as if from the four 
qoarters of the sky at once, when Doris was taken 
into the dining-room at the Black Birches, to 
find it empty and chill. The fire was quenched, 
with one huge block of coal and a sloping mount- 
ain of black dust, which tended decidedly more 
to economy than to idle voluptuousness ; and one 
of the windows stood open in a manner which 
might be conducive to health, though certainly 
not to luxury, upon a winter afternoon. 

Doris shuddered, yet it was not from the cold, 
for she chose her seat beside the open window. 



It was perhaps a vague mental protest against the 
thought of bringing a fresh anxiety here where — 
The opening of the door behind her snapped this 
slight, dark thread of thought. 

"Miss Egerton, you should not have been 
brought here," said Miss Windish, closing her 
small limp fingers round Doris's; "I have been 
busy with my poultry — I am trying maize for 
them, as they did not fatten sufficiently on oats 
— and I am having a fire put in the other room, 
thinking Scot would like it, because it is his 
birthday to-day." 

" His birthday !" 

Miss Michal noticed nothing in the tone be- 
yond its surprise — nothing of the son'ow the girl 
felt at having brought her warning to Scot upon 
this birthday which could, even in any case, have 
so little mirth and festivity. 

"Yes, his birthday," repeated Miss Michal, 
pensively. "He is twenty-nine to-day. It used 
to be a great day at Kingswood ; but, though 
I've had a fire in the other room — which we 
don't make a rule of having, except on Sundays 
— I couldn't think of any thing else to make the 
day unusual, my dear. Ah ! " It was well Miss 
Windish did not pause in her little questioning 
parlance to note its eff^ect upon Doris. "Ah! 
that is actually an atom of osmunda — a poor bit, 
but there's no doubt about it ; and you brought 
it to-day, that's fortunate. A frond of osmunda 
put over the door brings good luck to a house ; 
but you know that, of course ?" 

"No, I didn't know," said Doris, not so ready 
as usual to smile at the little lady's superstition, 
while she bent eagerly over the fem. " I'm very 
glad I brought it, if it be so." 

" How are we to put it up ?" questioned Miss 
Michal, holding her head thoughtfully on one 
side. "Elizabeth is about as short as I am, and 
so is Liath." 

"Let me try," said Doris, brightly ; " not be- 
cause I am veiy tall, but I can reach perhaps — 
on a chair on tiptoe." 

She had not even yet been able to ask for Scot ; 
and this new path for her thoughts was a kind 
of respite between the shock of hearing this day 
was to be a festival at the old farm, and the ap- 
proaching shock of her tidings to him. 

So a chair stood in the open door- way, and a 
girl stood on her toes upon this chair, her arms 
and head raised, and her whole attention engross- 
ed by something at the top of the door, when Scot 
came up to the step. 

And while Doris descended very slowlv, and 
stopped to wipe the dust from her hand before 
she offered it to him, he wondered a little how 
that slight exertion could so entirely have robbed 
her cheeks of their soft, bright color. 

It was his birthday I For a few minutes Doris 
could forget every thing but that, and her good 
wishes were so bright as well as eai*nest, and his 
reception of them was so frank and pleasant, that 
soon there followed merry words, and even laugh- 
ter, in the little group. 

It was just as the one haunting thought of 
what she had to do fell again with its heavy 
weight upon the girl's mind, that a tiny rustle 
broke the silence, and down from its post above 
the door, touching Scot's shoulder as it passed, 
fell the fem. 

"Will that tumble be disastrous in its conse- 
quences, Aunt Michal ?"mc^^^^%^^'^^3»M^JaBs«|ft 
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as he picked it up and monnted to replace it. 
**0r is it merely the effect of my disbelief in its 
magic ?" 

'*jMr. Monkton," said Doris, with a sadden 
thought which surprised even herself, as she 
stood beside the chair and looked up into his 
face — in her great earnestness laying a detain- 
ing hand upon his arm — ^* please let me put it 
back. If you had not come in at that moment 
I should have made it safe." 

"Now," she said, when he had held the chair 
for her, and had taken her hand while she step- 
ped down, '* will you, in return, come and get me 
a frond ? I saw another root at the bridge, but 
I could not reach it. Will you ?" 

How could he help taking it as a joke — he, 
with his sturdy scorn of superstition, and his 
keenness to read her own amused wonder at it ? 
But, in his innate courtesy, he was at her service 
even in a jest. 

**you will not really put it above your own 
door?" he asked, as they walked down the gar- 
den together, while Miss Michal, relieved at hav- 
ing paved the way for the entrance of that ca- 
piicious dame who turns the wheels of affairs, was 
able to dedicate her mind to fires. 

Doris did not answer; indeed, she had not 
spoken one word, when they reached the other 
side of the river, and Scot had brought her the 
fern from a little nook which was sheltered from 
every wintry breath. She -took it, still without 
a word, leaning against the corner of the bridge, 
and a minute afterward, not knowing what she 
did, she had dropped it, and her hands were clasp- 
ed, as they hung down before her. 

**I — I want to speak to you, Mr. Monkton. 
I want to say something very urgently and anx- 
iously." 

Dusk though it was, she — ^watching so wistful- 
ly — could see the look of patient quietness which 
fell upon his face in preparation for what she 
might say to him ; but nothing could she under- 
stand of the suppressed yearning which battled 
with that patient quietness. 

**You will be surprised," she said, trying to 
speak easily and brightly, **at what I ask of 
you, because I can not explain why I ask it ; but 
when I remember how good you were to me yes- 
terday, I have courage to ask you to be good to 
meto-dav." 

If, instead of longing to make easy for him the 
task of listening and following her meaning, she 
had tried to make it hard, she could but have 
chosen those very words. 

"Whatever it is," he said, in the quietness of 
real pain, **I will do it. 

The eagerness and gladness of her thanks were 
the result of her long previous excitement, but of 
course he knew nothing of that. 

**You have promised," she said; "you re- 
member that you have promised, Mr. Monkton ?" 

"Indeed I do." 

" Then to-night, at dark, will you have men — 
help— you understand what I mean. Oh ! please 
try to understand — and watch at the Green Fits ?" 

What wonder was it that his laugh rang out 
so menily in that fii*st moment ! And who could 
ever tell what the relief was to him to find that 
his given promise touched only himself? 

"Mr. Monkton," she cried, with a catching in 
her breath, "it is not a jest. Oh, please, don't 
laugh, or you will never be really prepared !" 



" I am prepared now, Miss Egerton. Please 
tell me more." 

The laugh had been but momentary, and the 
ready promptitude and fearlessness were habit- 
ual. 

" Will you take men," entreated Doris, putting 
foremost this addition to Anna Wakeley's re- 
quest, which her own intense anxiety dictated, 
"and watch in the Green Pits to-night — all 
night?" 

"Why?" 

"Ah, I can not tell you why," she sighed. 
"I do not know." 

" Some folly has been repeated to alarm yon, 
I fear. Miss Egerton," said Scot, tranquilly. 
" Don't believe a word of it, please. It is some 
nonsense originated by Wakeley, or by that 
Frenchman who is with him now. What can 
they do about here to-night? Wakeley is too 
experienced a poacher to look for game at the 
Green Pits, and Sourdet too experienced a villain 
to look for me there — after dark." 

" Oh, Mr. Monkton," cried Doris, in a new ac- 
cess of fear at his words,' " don't smile over it; 
— don't treat it as nonsense, or even as a false 
alarm ! Indeed — indeed I never spoke more in 
earnest in my life, nor did the person who told 
me, and who bound me over to secrecy." 

" Bound you to secrecy ?" questioned Scot, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes ; and it is that which makes it so hard 
to speak at all, and so doubly hard to make you 
believe me." 

There was a little pause, and then Scot spoke 
as earnestly as she had done, though without a 
shade of fear, or even of uncertainty. 

"I see," he said; "you would not have con- 
sented to this secrecy, or to do this task Jfour- 
self, if yon had not seen it would benefit some 
one. And only Anna Wakeley could have warned 
you. Do not start; the river can not repeat 
my words, and report them to her brute of a hus- 
band, or his traitor of a friend, and there was no 
promise made as to my guessing. It was cnieV 

of Anna to go to you with this needless alarm 

very cruel ; but I suppose She did it for the best"-! 
poor thing ! It's rather hard sometimes to kno "^"^ 
what is best in an emergency ; and what can slr^^ 
do in her dread ? I don't know how I can thar"* •; 
you. Miss Egerton, for your kind fulfillment 
the promise. It may have been harder for y( 
even than I guess, for I know you would not shrii 
from it in any case. Now, will you let me s* 
you safely home — quickly too, as it is going to " 
a wet evening ?" 

Scot spoke quite easily, and Doris, as she wal '^' 
ed beside him up the Larch Walk, listening to \m ^^ 
pleasant desultory chat, grew to fancy that h^^ 
fears had been exaggerated just a little perhap^f 
and that Scot Monkton was always coolly on bh 
guard, and quite sufficiently armed against mahce 
or ferocity by his own courage. Yet, when they 
stood to separate, in the gathering dusk, all her 
foal's rushed back upon her — not that she would 
again give utterance to them, either to sadden or 
annoy him. She only asked, pleading both with 
look and tone, 

" You will not go alone to the Green Pits, Mr. 
Monkton? You will remember that you have 
promised to have companions in your watch? 
Would not the police — " 

"Fine fellows," said Scot, with his cbeerj 
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laugh, '^ but unnecessarily fine for this occasion. 
We will manage it without the police, Miss Eger- 
ton." 

** But you will be cautious ?" she urged, her 

own gravity too deep to be disturbed. ** I know 

■ I seem very cowardly, but isn't, it sometimes rash 

even to be courageous ? May not circumstances 

make even bravery unwise ?'* 

"I will remember," said Scot, quite lightly. 
**I will remember eveiy word you have said, 
Miss Egerton. Please run into the house, for 
here comes th^ rain in earnest." 

Of course Dons begged him to come in for 
shelter ; but she knew that to-day, for the first 
time, the words were a mere form, as she was 
thoroughly anxious for him to be at home. Her 
fear for him had none of that cowardice which 
would have tempted him to stay with her. 

** But," she said to herself, softly, as — in spite 
of the rain — she went quite slowly through the 
shrubbery, **I shall send Fowles to-night on 
some message to Miss Windish, and he shall 
take Lloyd, as if for company ; and I shall beg 
papa to go, when he comes home ; and I — " 

But the thought was finished only by one long, 
pleading gaze up through the gi'ay of the evening 
sky. 

And all the time she heard Scot whistling 
cheerily, as he went down the Larch Walk in the 
rain. 

Miss Bradford had reached home before the 
rain set in — Margaret Chamberlain having been 
out when she arrived at Comely Place — and so 
she took no very keen interest in the subject of 
the weather ; rain being, as a rule, a topic which 
either touches us very nearly — through soaked 
garments and delayed enjoyment — or leaves us 
in a supreme indifference, occasionally spiced a 
little by self-gratulation touching our easy-chair 
by the fire. But to Doris this rain seemed a 
matter of intense personal interest. So restless- 
ly she wandered about the house, backward and 
forward between the drawing-room and one of 
those upper windows which looked beyond the 
Larch Walk, that her aunt's tone of astonishment 
grew at last gently reproachful. 

**Yes; I am very idle and restless, Aunt 
Joan," the girl said, gently, stopping at her side ; 
"and I wish I could help feeling fascinated to 
look out into this dismally wet night. Shall I 
play to you, auntie, or read ?" 

But presently she would lay down her book or 
leave the piano, and, standing in the dark again, 
at that high unshuttered window, would pierce 
the darkness, and see in fancy that room at the 
Black Birches where Miss Michal sat and fretted 
for Scot, while he spent this night (which was to 
have been a festival) in watching out-of-doors in 
the wet and cold and darkness. 

"But I am a girl," said Doris once, shaking 
her head as if she would have shaken oif these 
haunting thoughts ; " it is difierent for him." 

** Well, Doris?" 

"Well, auntie," she answered, bravely, as 
she re-entered the room and met Miss Joan's 
quizzical question,"! see no difierence since I 
went last. The rain beats against the windows, 
and the river is high and rapid, and the larches 
bend in their slow, ghostly way, and the wind — " 

•'There is your papa !" inteiTupted Miss Joan ; 
"I hear the wheels." 

Bat the carriage had come home empty, with 



a note from Colonel Egerton, who was staying 
at Minton all night. Doris felt the tears over- 
flow her eyes as she read it. 

" Doris, my dear," said Miss Joan, " it is very 
late. Kead me a chapter, and let us go to bed." 

Doris, straggling bravely with her nervous- 
ness, had still a tremor in her voice as she read 
the grand, calm words ; and the lips which Miss 
Joan kissed so tenderly had just then lost their 
healthy redness. 

Doris's own room was so bright with fire and 
candle-light that she turned away from it, and 
stood once more in the dark, before that window 
on the stall's. The wind came shrilly through 
the woods, bending the leafless boughs; and, 
passing down the valley, wrinkled the swollen 
river. For a few minutes Doris opened the win- 
dow and leaned through, the rain blinding her 
as she tried to fix her eyes steadily upon that 
one blurred and misty spot of light down at the 
Black Bircheg,^jM«i;4o"prct«*ft^s^ was in the 
room he^it^^^aaS^ho nra^-oux Hi^^fct^^rain and 
darkne^^^ll^fiihgVdr k V^iWJ^^^^ which 
perh^^cotkd nev er b # gi' asped smd^^ppled 
will// , . ^^ . . ^ 

HOLLIS BRANCH 

That i^»< <sf31g hOilfe).Q_.'wJMS^^ori8 gazed 
through the faUifl]^ lani, iias LlTtwide unshutter- 
ed window of the kitchen at the Black Birches. 
True, the lamp and fire still burned in the draw- 
ing-room, but the shutters and curtains hid their 
light from Doris, while the acute consciousness 
of the failure of her birthday schemes metaphor- 
ically hid it, too, from Miss Michal. What was 
the pleasure of sitting alone and anxious, even 
in the best room in the house, while the one for 
whom the room had been prepared chose to 
spend the night out-of-doors, "catching his 
death" as fast as he could? "As if he could 
not have chosen another day to go mad upon ! " 

Miss Michal had oflered herself this suggestion 
twenty times since midnight, and yet she would 
not go to bed, or even let the birthday fire die. 
Wandering between the lonely drawing-room 
and the huge fagot fire in the kitchen, she found 
some little relief in these mutterings; while 
Elizabeth — obediently replenishing the kitchen 
fire — was lost in wonderment at her mistress's 
new and mysterious indifference to the waste of 
coal and wood. 

"Do you wish to go to bed, Elizabeth?" in- 
quired Miss Michal, standing on the hearth; 
while the light danced upon her small black per- 
son and her extended palms, and did its best to 
bring a tinge of color into her little pensive face. 

" No, ma'am ; I sha'n't, for any thing, go to bed 
and leave you up, and the master and Liath out 
— no, not for any thing.',' 

Even this girl could see Miss Michal's greater 
fitness for receiving than bestowing protection, 
and, in spite of the little lady's sighs and petu- 
lance and unlimited vagaries, some qualities — 
which Elizabeth, like others, felt without com- 
prehending — drew her, as it had drawn others, 
to guard Miss Michal. 

" Throw more wood on, Elizabeth. How far 
do you think the light reaches from this win- 
dow r 

"Not far, ma'am, because oC t\\^\\^s^^^e:««sw^ 
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and the stacks. But up at the Dower House, 
from the top windows, they'd see." 

"They can see it from the Green Pits, 
though ?'* 

*' Oh, yes, 'em, of course." 

** Of course," ruminated Miss Michal, turning 
up the skirt of her dress, and looking at the win- 
dow, where she could see nothing but waves of 
light upon the panes ; ** of course." 

"It's strange that master and Liath should 
both be bent on staying out to - night, ma'am, 
isn't it ?" 

"Strange!" ejaculated Miss Michal, with an 
attack of irrepressible energy. "It's lunatic !" 

"Elizabeth" (after a pause), "put the kettle 
on ; your master must have something hot. So 
roust Liath, if he has the sense to come in for it, 
stupid as he is. Bless the girl! Don't put it 
here, quenching the flame and the light. Take 
it to the drawing-room fire. It won't inconven- 
ience any body there." 

And then it was odd to see how cunningly 
Miss Michal waited for the maid's absence be- 
fore she would venture to push the poker into 
the fire — already glowing and crackling and blaz- 
ing — because she had a neiTous consciousness 
that the action was totally at variance with her 
usual practice, and with her strictly enforced 
lessons to her servant. 

"There," she murmured, with complacence, 
when she had scientifically replaced the poker 
without a sound, breathing hai'd herself the 
while, as we generally do when engaged on any 
task of supernatural silence; "surely that must 
attract him in. If it doesn't " — with an access 
of vivacity — " he must be madder even than I 
think." 

Apparently, Scot was not madder in reality 
than in Miss Michal's thoughts, for, two or three 
minutes after she had filled the kitchen with the 
beautiful restless light, the outer door at the back 
of the room was opened, and he came in, stand- 
ing to close the door behind him as noiselessly as 
he had opened it. 

" Good gracious !'* cried Miss Michal ; and ev- 
idently these two words expressed all she felt it 
necessary to express, for after their utterance she 
relapsed into an injured, firelit Niobe. 

" What a blaze, Aunt Michal I" Scot said, with 
the greatest ease. "This welcomes a fellow 
splendidly ; and yet I have come to ask you to 
let me put it out, or screen the window." 

"Do what you like, Scot," observed Miss Mi- 
chal, plunged into extreme melancholy. 

" See," said Scot, reading, in this new extrava- 
gance and wakefulness, all her kind motives and 
her real anxiety for him, " I can close the shut- 
tei*s, and stop the gaps with pastry- boards and 
other trifles, and let the fire alone. It's veiy 
jolly. Aunt Michal." 

And when he had finished his work at the 
window, and had made sure that through no 
crevice could the light creep into the outer night, 
he came and stood upon the hearth, and looked 
as if he thoroughly enjoyed it, and as if it might 
be one hour past midday instead of an hour past 
midnight. 

"At last you've returned to your senses, then ?" 
questioned Miss Windish. "And where's that 
ridiculous Liath ?" 

^' Liath is in the stack-yard, and I'm going 
back to him in a minute." 



" Oh," mtirmnred Miss Michal, struggling be- 
neath her injuries, " I might have expected that! 
I don't see why any thing should ever surprise 
me in this house. I ought to be used to eveiy 
thing now." 

"Don't get used to every thing, Aunt Michal. 
Life is so dull without its surprises." 

She looked up at him as he spoke, and a smile 
came trespassing into her face ; but in an instant 
it had darted away again, as if enjoying a game 
of Tom Tiddler's Ground with the fire-light. 

"You look," she said, "like a Noi-wegian set- 
ting out for the fiord. I remember in Norway, 
when we — " 

This abrupt pause was so very evidently a 
painful one for Miss Michal that Scot hastened 
to fill it in. 

"It's a snug costume for this weather, Annt 
Michal," he said, his shrewd, handsome face half 
covered by the seal-skin cap with its long ears, 
and his brown beard wet with rain, "You've 
no idea how comfortable I am." 

"Oh yes, I've an idea," asserted the little 
lady, with gathering vehemence; "else wonld 
you be insane enough to choose this sort of live- 
ly night to spend with a servant-man among the 
ricks and the rats ? But that I know there can 
be no reason in creation, I should ask what yonr 
reason could be." 

"I can not possibly tell you till to-morro^v, 
Aunt Michal. I do not even know myself." 

"So likely," observed Miss Michal, shaking 
her head ; " so veiy probable." 

" It does not sound very probable, I own, but 
it is intensely true. Now, Aunt Michal, do go 
to bed. Let me feel you are comfortably asleep." 

" Is this to be a regular habit now, Scot ?" in- 
quired Miss Michal, pathetically. "Do you 
mean to spend all your nights out-of-doors ?" 

"Not quite," retumed Scot, still cheerfully; 
" only to-night, I hope." 

" I don't see that hoping has much effect, for 
I've hoped for hours that you'd come back to 
your senses." (_|( 

"And here I am." 

Just then Elizabeth came in to say that the 
water boiled, and Miss Windish turned to ask 
Scot what he wonld take warm. 

" Cofibe would be the best, of course," she ob- 
served, resignedly, "but I dare say you would 
rather have negus or spirits." 

"Aunt Michal," he said, touched by the little 
lady's thought for him, "what a brick you are! 
Give me something for Liath, please. Poor old 
fellow ! he's doing his duty with a rare wide- 
awakeness." 

"Oh yes, of course; and you're asleep in a 
warm bed, and forget your duty, and want noth- 
ing — oh, of course." 

After which little ebullition of genial wrath. 
Miss Michal became brisk and active, and brewed 
such a jug of coffee for Liath (while Scot took 
his) as made the old man quite approve of turn- 
ing night into day. 

Again Miss Windish and Elizabeth were lefk 
alone in the house, and, in spite of little varia- 
tions of spleen and sorrow, tears and inyectiye, 
the small hours crawled past them wearily, and 
brought no change ; until the inaction and sus- 
pense became unendurable to Miss MichaL She 
threw a water -proof over her shoulders, and 
opened the back door, sending a feeble call oat 
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into the wet and heavy darkness. The frail 
sound traveled just a yard or two, and then 
merged helplessly into the greater sounds. 

'•I'm going," she said, looking back into the 
i*oom, after waiting vainly for an answer to her 
call, her mind now evidently braced to an act of 
heroism. *^ Get me an umbrella, Elizabeth, and 
my galoches." 

"Hadn't I better come, ma'am, to carry it, 
and to help you along ?" 

**No," returned Miss Michal, heroically; **take 

care of the house. How do we know what 

thieves may not be about?" And, with this 

cheering thought for the girl who was to be left 

behind alone, Miss Michal emerged into the 

night, defiantly wielding her umbrella against 

the elements, and raising juicy sounds with her 

iraloches, as she straggled on to the Green Pits ; 

feeling it incumbent on her to give expression to 

her feelings by means of groans and calls and 

other varied ejaculations ; so that, even through 

the regular, monotonous noise of the wind and 

rain, Miss Michal's transit could be no secret. 

** Oh, good gracious!" 

The shrill exclamation pierced the wet atmos- 
phere, and Miss Michal made a dead pause, her 
t'cet sinking gradually into the soil as she stood, 
and a circular fountain of rain falling round her 
already soaked umbrella. 

"Scot," she called, "is it you? Oh, it's 
yon, then, Liath, is it ? Why don't you speak ? 
How stupid you are, huriying on in that way I 
Just as if," she added, gloomily, to herself, "I'd 
come out to kill them ! Scot " (raising her tone), 
"it's only me." 

'* Miss Windy," said Liath's whispering voice, 
as his small, dark figure came silently from the 
opposite direction, " what is it?" 

"Liath!" — Miss Michal literally shrieked his 
name, in her relief — " it's you, is it ? Then that 
was your master. Where's he gone ?" 

"Master's 'bout at the Green Pits some- 
wheers, miss. Hadna you better go 'ome ?" 

"I want to see your master," rejoined Miss 
Michal, with a loftiness which, in her condition 
and surroundings, it was a great merit to be able 
to maintain. 

"You'll have a deal o' work to do that to- 
night, Miss Windy," replied Liath, still in a whis- 
per. "What with the dark, and what with his 
quietness, 'e!s out o' sight entirely. And wouldna 
he be vext, miss, if he see'd you 'ere ?" 

"Liath, you are always impertinent," obseiTed 
Miss Windish, not quite sure which of her accu- 
mulated misfortunes pressed upon her most heav- 
ily just then ; " I am never surprised by it — nev- 
er." 

"I'll see you back, miss, please," observed 
Liath, apparently not moved by this reflection. 

It was by no means easy to sustain her haughty 
bearing irader such very trying circumstances ; 
but to the best of her power. Miss Michal did sus- 
tain it during her progi'ess back to the house. 

" Tell your master," she said then, with the 
meekest little failure in her attempt at sternness, 
08 she took her dripping umbrella from Liath, 
and allowed him to leave her on the door-step, 
"that I want him." 
** Yes, miss," returned Liath, decorously. 
Shivering and sobbing, Miss Michal stood be- 
fore the kitchen fire again, turning the shining 
hoards into a map of oceans, lakes, and rivers, 
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while it was difficult to discern which were tears 
and which was rain upon her cheeks ; for Miss 
Windish had, by nature, as innate a hoiTor of 
wet and mud as a sleek little fireside cat. 

Elizabeth had fallen so soundly asleep that 
even her mistress's entrance had not roused her, 
nor could her mistress's sighs do so now. When 
the umbrella had been deposited in a distant re- 
cess to drip, the water- proof spread upon two 
chairs, and the galoches carried beyond the in- 
fluence of the fire, Miss Michal's mind was to a 
great extent relieved, and she poured herself a 
cup of coffee. After its disappearance, still for- 
bearing to wake her tired maid — though glan- 
cing at her once as if she would, if she could, by 
a look, rouse her to a sense of her neglected duty 
— she fetched her Bible and sat down. Then, 
laying the book open in her lap at a favorite 
psalm, she closed her eyes fust and felt comfort- 
able. 

As various fleeting and delusive fancies, which 
turned chiefly on the fact of Scot's being buried 
under a corn-rick and Liath's dancing on it, vis- 
ited Miss Michal during this recess, it is highly 
probable that her senses may have dozed; but 
when the outer door at last was opened to admit 
Scot, she started up, and remarked that she should 
never be able to sleep again as long as she lived, 
she did believe. 

"Aunt Michal," said Scot, earnestly, as he 
came up to her, " what was it you said to Liath 
— when he found you at the Green Pits — about 
having heard a footstep ? He has only just told 
me. 

"I don't know why I came," mourned Miss 
Michal. "It was of no use. Liath is such a 
little stupid that he wouldn't stay and show mo 
where you were, though it was your step, of 
course. I heard it quite plain ; though the Wind 
and rain made such a noise, and I had to hold 
my umbrella so low over my ears." 

"Were you quite sure of the step?" inquired 
Scot, with great seriousness. 

" Sure ! Do you think my brain is.softening ? 
Though I'm sure in such we^ither as this any 
body's brain might soften." 

"I'm very sorry you are so uncomfortable to- 
night. Aunt Michal," said Scot — and he could 
not hide the disappointment which made his voice 
stern — "but I'm still more sorry you were tempt- 
ed out. It was at first the fire-light here which 
made our watch useless ; and now your appear- 
ance, or the sound of your step or voice, has 
made the latter half of our watch unavailing. You 
evidently disturbed them." 

* * What ! " she cried. * * What homble things 
did I disturb, Scot ?" 

" You startled the man, or men, whom I want- 
ed to catch — at least, I fully believe so. But 
never mind. Aunt Michal," added Scot, still, to • 
her intense disappointment, not attempting to 
change his Norwegian appearance. 

"Mind!" she echoed, with intense misery. 
" I won't. I'll tiy to enjoy a dark wet night in 
a yard full of rats. I'll try to like Liath's rough- 
ness." 

"No, don't," put in Scot, his vigorous, short- 
lived anger dying in this atmosphere of weak 
feminine complaint. "It is over now, and you 
shall not have another such night, if I can foresee 
and prevent it." 

" I suppose," murmured Miss MicWV^ ^SsJet 
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what she considered to be catting and piercing | 
irony, **you are in a hurry to return to the; 
Green Pits ?" 

** Yes, until dawn. Then I shall be ready to 
begin mv dav*8 work. I have a great deal to 
do." 

"Oh, Scot, my dear"— little Miss Michal's 
tears balanced themselves on her puckered cheeks 
now, and her hand was laid on the wet mackin- 
tosh with more of a caress than a shiver — **do 
go to bed." 

** Not I," laughed Scot. ** Hadn't you better 
wake Elizabeth and send her to bed ? She will 
have time to get a good sleep, for Liath shall do 
her work here. And you will go, Aunt Michal ? 
What shall I do if you knock yourself up y" 

**It wouldn't much matter?" obsen'ed Miss 
Michal — but there was an irrepressible note of 
cheerfulness in her complaint now. '* Still, I'm 
not going to knock myself up — if that is the cor- 
rect term, my dear. I shall take a few winks 
here, and then I shall be all right, and so will 
Elizabeth; and you'll find breakfast ready for 
you when you come in at dawn, and a good fire, 
and a change of dress, and — oh, Scot, I needn't 
liave been so frightened, because the night has 
nearly passed, and you're not killed, and the house 
hasn't fallen, and— all !" 

That little word, ever so comprehensive, was 
unusually so as Miss Michal uttered it, and Scot 
smiled his entire cumprehcnsiun. 

"Uark!" 

It was quite excusable in Miss Michal, after 
what she called **a night of horrors," to start and 
cry out in terror when she heard that rap upon 
the outer door, though the rap was but a quiet 
and somewhat timid one. 

"Don't go, Scot!" she cried, seizing him by 
the arm. ** Oh ! it's awful the wav vou do rush 
into every danger you can find ! I — I — " 

The sentence could be finished only by a gasp, 
because Scot had advanced to open the door in 
the face of danger. So Miss Michal gasped, and 
backed as far as the kitchen would allow her, 
covering her eyes, while she waited for the mask- 
ed murderers to demolish Scot, and to advance 
to put a tragic end to her. This was why she 
did not see what Scot saw, when he opencil the 
door and let the wind and rain beat in, while a 
low whisper passed his lips, 

"Margaret!" 

She was standing out in the wet and cold and 
darkness, veiy still in her long cloak, with its 
<lo8e hood over her head ; yet, when the fire- 
light reached and fell upon her face, Scot saw a 
great terror there. And still, instead of drawing 
her into the warmth and light, he went out to her, 
and closed the door behind him. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The dawn had only just broken in the east 
when Doris stood, dressed, at that upper window 
from which, the night before, she had so anxious- 
ly^ watched the light at the Black Birches ; and 
M the gray line widened, and she could see the 
old farm, a little of the great heaviness of the 
night before was lifted from her heart. Yet she 
stood and waited, hardly knowing for what she 
waited — certainly never confessing it to herself — 



until the confession was made unconscionsly, hy 
her long breath of relief, when she sa^r a figane 
walking along that little pathway by the river 
which led from the farm to Comely Place, and 
which had been worn in the grass chiefly bj 
Steven Chamberlain and Scot Monkton. Donit 
never wondered why ^Ir. Monkton should be 
coming from Comely Place in this first glow of 
the winter daylight ; she felt nothing beyond her 
intense relief at seeing him. 

He was at a distance when she first cauglit 
sight of him, and, though his step was firm and 
quick as usual, he was evidently deep in thought. 
But this thought was, for a time, to be shared by 
no one, fur the reason of Margaret Chamberlun's 
visit to the Black Birches the night before was a 
secret, at present, safe in Scot's honorable keep- 
ing. The day had dawned fairly after the tem- 
]>estuous night, and the scene was made beautifhl 
by the purple beams upon the hills. So Doris 
had thought, in her first relief at seeing the old 
farm and its master ; but now she fancied that 
that night had, in some way, been harder and 
longer to him even than she had feared. So, 
only a few minutes after the thought had framed 
itself, she was standing at the shrubbery gate, 
just where he could see her as he came into the 
Larch Walk. 

lie had his mackintosh over his arm now, and 
wore only the short, closely bnttoned coat, with 
its fur collar and cuffs, which, with the high dra- 
goon boots, had reminded Miss Michal of some 
un recalled period of Norwegian experience; and 
he came toward her over the wet grass, liis step 
quick and resolute, and strength and vigor in ev. 
eiy movement. Yet, when he reached her, and 
she offered him her hand, she was sore that she 
had been right, and that the night had tried some- 
thing beyond Iiis strength — for how could Deri* 
guess that it was this veiy meeting from which 
he shmnk in the new-bom hope of the rooming? 

" I am so glad to see you, Mr. Monkton I" . 

Doris had never thought of what she shoold 
sny to him, when she had hastened out to meet 
him ; it had been done without premeditation, 
in the real gratitude of her heart. And even 
now it never struck her that he would not un- 
derstand, without one word of explanation, her 
joy at this night's having passed him honnlesslv 
bv, and her wish to tell him so. And he did un- 
derstand it all ; yet he only just pressed for a mo- 
ment the hand she gave him, and answered cheer- 
ily that he had done as she had bid him, all throngii 
the darkness, and yet was here to tell the tale. 

Then his eyes, which had only for a moment 
rested on her face, went down to the old fnnn, 
and he added, lightly, that his grain was left to 
him too. 

"I am so glad!" said Doris again, her words 
but meagre intei7)reters of her thoughts. 

He raised his cap then, and they turned their 
separate ways, neither of them glancing back. 
But, even from those very few and very insignifi- 
cant words, one at least Yelt a little happier and 
brighter. 

Scot had — as he had told Miss Windish in the 
night — a veiy busy day before him ; and she did 
not see him after their early breakfast until, start- 
led by the unexpected appearance of Mr. Brad- 
ford, she sent to summon him in, wherever he 
might be — in consequence of which order, Scot 
came in before the darkness obliged hiiB| and mat 
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Mr. Bradford just as coartconsly as he could have 
done at Kingswood. 

"Well," said the old lawyer, eying him quiz- 
zically, '*you aren't tired of it, then — even yet?" 

**No." 

** That's an easy word to say; but who is to 
believe it when your voice belies the word ? You 
are not only tired of this cramped life, but you 
are also convinced at last, if you have the sense 
with which I credit you, that it is unnecessary." 

** You have credited me with too much sense,*' 
laughed Scot, his tone unquestionably cheerful 
now. as he drew an arm-chair to tlie fire for his 
old friend. '^I'ra convinced of nothing, except 
that I am glad to see you." 

** Rubbish!" retorted the old lawyer, with a 
suspicious haste and eflbrt • in his petulance. 
*'IJet me find you less absurd and Quixotic, for 
Heaven's sake ! Take what is your own, and let 
this vast amount of folly go to ^e deuce — its fit- 
ting quarters." 

"Please don't imagine mine a martyr's exist- 
ence here," said Scot, with a ready cheerfulness 
which was as suspicious as was the lawyer's im- 
patience.. "I'm all right and comfortable. Is 
Kenneth at the Dower House ?" 

"No, I wish he were. He's fast in that city 
den of his, deep in the old intoxication." 

"Not cured quite yet?" questioned Scot, gen- 
tly. It was always with rare gentleness that he 
spoke now of Kenneth Bradford. 

" Cured !" cried Mr. Bradford, his eyes spark- 
ling with a pride which even his real petulance 
or mortification would not hide. "Nobody was 
ever cured of intoxication. You ought to know 
enough of life to know that." 

** I knew a cure once," said Scot, " in the very 
man who left me this farm. His favorite child 
toppled over into a vat of boiling beer, and he 
never touched it afterward." 

"That was no cure, for who could bear the 
taste of his child's poison ? No, I'll defy you to 
cite me a real cure." 

"Bat your son's intoxication is not — " 

"Not caused hy beer — no, nor by brandy. 
But beer and buandy are but trifies in their ef- 
fect compared with his intoxicating spirit." 

"I suppose his new drama is nearly completed 
now r 

" I don't know," returned the lawyer, as mood- 
ily as 6cot had ever heard him speak. " If you 
listen to him one day, you suppose it to be ready 
and a grand success, as Doris thinks ; on the next, 
you begin to think it a failure, to be toiii up in ab- 
ject despair, as Joan thinks. / never listen. " 

"I see," said Scot, with. a laugh; "* while 
some believed it never would be finished, some, 
on the contrary, believed it would ! ' " 

'*More good lawyers," interposed Mr. Brad- 
ford, testily, "have been ruined by rhythm on 
the braia than by losing cases." 

"But the ruined lawyers have made good 
pONBts," said Scot, in his pleasant way. "Just 
think what a list we could make of lawyers who 
developed into poets — Petrarch and Metastasio ; 
Schiller, Goethe, and Heine ; Conieille and Vol- 
taire ; not to mention our own countless poets, 
Chaucer, Milton, Cowper, Moore, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Gray, Longfellow, and a dozen others. I 
dare say old Wordsworth tried to make his son 
A lawyer, like himself, yet he only turned him 
oot a lAMreate, afler all." 



"Pish!" snapped Mr. Bradford, very hastily. 
"You always argue for the absent — an unmanlj 
proceeding, sir. And what do you pretend to 
know about the subject, pray, when you are even 
ignorant of the very A B C of law and equity, 
as regards landed property ? Even I would not 
object to a man indulging in rhymes and stage 
bufibonery as recreation, if he stuck honorably to 
his law — like Blackstone or, better still, Cicero ; 
but, for justice' sake, don't encourage lawyers to 
put any thing before law — a fractious child, who 
will not prosper with a divided attention." 

"I suppose, if your son can not get a drama 
accepted, or gets it accepted and it fails, that will 
be the blow which will throw him back upon his 
profession." 

"I fail to see his future intentions," said the 
old lawyer, with an unusual heaviness in his tone, 
"and I think he never sees them himself. On 
the success of his play depends the success of all 
his life, if you are to believe him. Even his wife 
is only to be won in the hour of his possible tri« 
umph, and not without it." 

" I see," said Scot, in that quiet voice of his 
which betrayed his intense earnestness. " I hope 
with all my heart he will succeed." 

And in a few minutes he had broken, in just 
his usual voice, the rather inexplicable pause 
which followed his speech. 

"I was sorry to hear from Dr. Boyd that you 
had been troubled with your old enemy, the gout. 
It must have been bad indeed to have tempted 
you to call him in, hating doctoring as you do." 

" Yes ; I called him in, as you say," returned 
the lawyer, tmnquilly. "I had grown meek 
with pain. * Do what you like with me, doctor,' 
said I, * only don't give me medicine ; and, for 
pity's sake, don't diet me !' " 

"A very submissive and hopeful patient,'* 
laughed Scot ; "one who gives a phj'sician a fair 
chance indeed." 

" Yes, I let him advise me, and — it did him 
good." 

"I was glad to see Miss Windish looking so 
well and cheerful," resumed Mr. Bradford, pres- 
ently, in a tone which was too easy, and too full 
of suppressed amusement, to betray its hidden 
motive. "When I arrived, she had just come 
in, leading a man with a tmck and a chest of 
drawers." 

"Had she?" questioned Scot, with a laugh 
which was utterly frank and hearty. "She had 
been to a sale, then. I did not know, as I've 
been out all day." 

"Has she" — the lawyer turned his face aside 
as he asked the question, and looked from the 
window, moving his head as if interested in some- 
thing outside which evaded his gaze — " any fort- 
une of her own ?" 

* * Fortune ? Of course not, Mr. Brad ford. " 

"Why of course not?" 

" I don't know ; only of course she has not." 

"She never told you, I suppose, and yoii 
never asked? Oh, what a matchless lawyer you 
would have made ! Does she ever mention her 
husband ?" 

"Never!" 

"Humph! It's the most curious thing that 
ever escaped a court of justice. Luke Hawthorne 
was a capital fellow — get him out of his engi- 
neering mania — ^and she — " 

" I don't know what I should do vvit.ha«X ikv«>x 
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Michal," said Scot, interposing in his simple, 
manly loyalty. 

'* Catch you blaming the woman's side ! Bnt 
for Lnke Hawthorne to stay away and send no 
word (as well as Arthur Egerton having done 
exactly the same) is one of the few things that 
puzzle T. & C. Bradford. I would go into it in 
earnest, only IVe so much to do just now." 

'^Then I doubly feel your kindness in coming 
down here," said Scot, eaniestly. 

'*Pooh, pooh! I'm an idiot to come at all! 
Of what use is it ? I only go back with a lively 
picture of my old client's son slaving on this 
despicable soil, while the finest estate in En- 
gland is left to the rats. • It's more," concluded 
the old lawyer, running his fingers through his 
•thick gray hair, *4han human patience can 
stand!" 

"Don't think about it," advised Scot, coolly. 
** Thinking won't make it clear just yet, but 
time will — time and your skill, so kindly em- 
ployed." 

**That Frenchman is still working his own 
machinery to find an owner for Kingswood, con- 
found him!" said Mr. Bradford, with heat. 
*^But the pettifogging efforts of such a block- 
head can only amuse us ; he won't try his old 
trick again, I fancy, and palm off any other idiot 
as a discovered Monkton, without a leg to stand 
upon." 

**He has had enough," laughed Scot, "of the 
cool opposition of T. & C. Bradford." 

"At any rate, he will prefer for the present 
to fall back upon his old project of selling you 
the family secret in the dark. Perhaps you are 
aware that Stanley Monkton is to be associated 
with him in some future enterprise ?" 

"No ; I do not know every thing, as you do," 
said Scot, composedly ; " but I suppose they will 
try to bring in a commission of lunacy." 

"I dare say," allowed Mr. Bradford, with 
quiet encouragement. * * I met Sourdet at Minton 
station this morning. lie was on his way to 
town. He can not afford to stay here too long 
at a time, as he has other schemes for adding to 
the money he brought from the Bush. I wish 
to Heaven he would go back, and finish his vag- 
abond life where he began it." 

"Do you dread him?" inquired Scot, sur- 
prised. 

"Dread him ? No. It's the ill-doers, as Meg 
Merrilies says, that are the ill-dreaders. No ; I 
should rather enjoy the sneak, if I had not a 
crazy client down here in his locality. And that 
thundering thief he stays with — what of him ?" 

"Wakeley? Oh! he goes on just the same 
as ever — supplying his table from the general 
larder." 

"And you keep your temper with him in this 
absurd manner ; just as if — " 

"Just as if I were a poacher myself, do you 
mean?" laughed Scot. "But Wakeley doesn't 
stop at that. Liath has just told me that Levey 
has had him up to-day for stealing four bushels of 
wheat from Osborne House the night before last." 

"Then," said the lawyer, with an exclamation 
of disgust which did not cover his real enjoy- 
ment of the tidings, "he will be safe again for a 
month at least." 

Scot glanced np in unfeigned surprise. Could 
Mr. Bradford be afraid of the freedom of an 
ignorant, dishonest boor like Wakeley ? 
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He has only just been discharged from jail 
for robbing Aunt Michal's poultry-yard, and I 
had, a few weeks before, begged him off for 
poaching at Kingswood. Somehow the offense 
does not seem quite the same to me, now I have 
no preserves of my own." 

" Begged him off!" ejaculated Mr. Bradford, 
with snappish contempt. "Well, perhaps you 
will be wiser some day, and know when you are 
dealing with that animal with the long ears wlio 
gives a kick at the bucket he has drunk out of. 
Mr. Monkton, saving your presence, what folly 
you commit!" 

" I committed him that time." 

"Well?" questioned the lawyer, presently, 
with his short snap of approbation. "And tlie 
farm is prospering, of course ?" 

"Of course." 

" Coining money — are you ?" 

"I expect I should be," returned the young 
man, pleasantly, " only I happen to have lost so 
much since I've been here. There were all those 
sheep killed by the dogs, and then the foot-and- 
mouth disease came, and now this severe winter, 
following the diy summer, makes fodder so 
scarce." 

" Nevertheless," observed Mr. Bradford, dryly, 

the enormous amount of practical experience 
you brought to bear on this remunerative farm, 
and the large capital you have to draw npon, 
quite compensate for these little natural draw- 
backs—eh ?" 

"If I had plenty of machinery here," contin- 
ued Scot, reflectively, "I could make the land 
pay. I should like to have invested in a flock 
of Cotswolds ; but Liath perpetually warns me—" 

" Liath is a fool !" put in Mr. Bradford, cheer- 
fully. "Go in for Cotswolds, and all the ma- 
chinery and inventions of the age, with eveiy 
other folly you can think of. Never mind the 
little giant's qualms about debts. Build them 
up all around you, and as high as you like ; then 
we shall have a chance of seeing you back at 
Kingswood, and in your right mind." 

After this speech, a silence fell upon the two 
friends, and it was only broken by the enti*ance 
of Miss Windish, and announcement of dinner. 
Not for any temptation would Mr. Bradford 
shorten one of his rare visits to the Black Birches. 
His calls at the Dower House might be interrupt- 
ed or hurried over, but never here ; especially 
when — as now — he could see on young Monkton's 
face a fear, comically leavened with amusement, 
that the coming meal would make the shrewd 
old lawyer fume more than ever over this en- 
forced life of his client. With all his blnffness, 
Mr. Bradford was too innately courteous, and 
too really fond of Scot, not to see, as well as 
make the best of, every thing he did in such a 
case as this, though so anxious to use every sign 
of poverty to serve his own purpose. 

"Well, Miss Windish," he began, helping 
himself cheeifully to the dish before him, and as 
genial just now as Scot himself could be, "how 
abont that chest of drawers ?" 

Thus encouraged. Miss Michal willingly pour- 
ed into a willing ear her late experience in bar- 
gains, and Mr. Bradford received the intelligence 
with a most unusual display of urbanity. 

So the evening passed off pleasantly, and it 
was almost midnight before Mr. Bradford ap- 
peared at the Dower House, where his cotning* 
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was expected, and where every one was sitting 
up for him — "even Doris," as he exclaimed, 
tapping her gently on the cheek, when she slip- 
ped her hand through his arm in the hall. 

"We've had Mr. Levey here all the evening," 
put in Colonel Egerton, wondering a little why 
his daughter should have blushed so readily at 
her old friend's suiprise at seeing her up — for 
how could he guess that real anxiety had kept 
her to see Mr. Bradford on his return from the 
Black Birches? 

"Levey! You are learning to value him, I 
hope. I once saw an ancestor of his buy a bit 
of old gold from a poor woman who had very 
little to sell. I never saw any thing so clever in 
my life as the way he whistled down the scale. 
Ah, he was an adroit old rogue, and grew rich 
upon his rich devices. His descendant, my dear, 
is a man to be admired; but" — was he not' al- 
ready as another father to her, and, next to Ken- 
neth, was she not dearest to him in the world ? — 
*^ don't teach him to admire our little girl — for 
Kenneth's sake." 

"We expected you far earlier," put in Miss 
Joan. " How late you staid at the Black Birch- 
es!" 

**Yes," returned Mr. Bradford; and it was 
only by chance that his eyes fell on Doris as they 
two walked to the fii-eside. "I'm sorry not to 
have been earlier." 

" I'm very glad," she said. 

And, somehow, though the laugh was against 
her, the old lawyer understood that the words 
were unusually earnest. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Time brought very few changes, until the new 
year was three weeks old, when Oliver Wakeley 
got his discharge, and began to fall into his old 
habit of prowling about the neighborhood. Mon- 
sieur Philippe Sourdet had returned, now and 
then, to enjoy a day of Kingswood air from 
Wakeley's cottage; but had not yet felt that 
more than one day's change at a time would be 
desirable. 

Scot Monkton had almost entirely given up 
visiting now. He worked at the farm untiring- 
ly, early and late ; and, besides spending all his 
time and strength on the poor land which he 
could scarcely afford to enrich, he bestowed upon 
it a wealth of earnest and concentrated thought, 
with which he hoped to supply the deficiency of 
capital and experience. 

His old friends looked in vain for him in idle 
hours ; he seemed to have no idle hours — no idle 
minutes, even. He came into the house only 
when 8umm6ne4» or when the darkness drove 
him. At his meals he had generally a book be- 
side him, in which he read of crops and cattle 
and new discoveries or experiments. Even in 
his musings before the fire. Miss Michal saw that 
his thoughts were far from idle thoughts. Yet, 
for all this, he had ever his cheery sympathy to 
offer, and his help or interest in every thing. 

** If he had a nature that could possibly spoil," 
Miss Michal would say, with a sigh, " it would be 
spdled utterly by all this slavery and denial, and 
by this absurd devotion to the ugliest occupation 
under the sob." 



And then she would drop a stray tear, and 
slip her hand into Scot's slippers, to feel if they 
were thoroughly warmed. Then she would look 
out for him, quite prepared to greet him with a 
catalogue of humble complaints if he came in 
cheerful, or showed any inclination to be prod- 
igal in the matter of fire ; but equally prepared 
to buzz about him like a low-spirited blue<bot- 
tie if he were harassed or jaded, and — fatal pro- 
ceeding ever in such a case — ask him to " cheer 
up." She had no fear of an impatient i*eply, for 
he was always marvelously patient with her how ; 
and it really did grieve her as much to see him 
dejected as to see him lavish with fuel. 

So when she heard his step in the hall to-night, 
she gave the fire an encouraging poke, though 
she had wheeled the coal-box out of sight ; and 
she once more spasmodically examined his slip- 
pers, though she gathered a great distress the 
while into her small, pale features. 

"Scot, I never in my life was so tired of 
waiting. Of course I have a good deal of it to 
do — no one could live with you and not have 
patience exercised in waiting; but" — with the 
meekest of sighs — " things get steadily worse ev- 
ery day." 

"I think they do," said Scot, while his face 
was a little turned away ; " four of the bullocks 
are sick now. Aunt Michal." 

"Dear, dear, dear!" moaned Miss Michal. 
" What will be the end of it ? And that osmun- 
da was of no use, after all !" 

"Has it faded or fallen, then?" asked Scot, 
with none of his old contempt for her supersti- 
tion just now. "You must give it time, you 
know." ,\ 

" So fiir eveiy thing has gone wrong." 

"So far," rejoined Scot, with a ti-anquil com- 
posure ; " but then *■ so far ' has reached its lim- 
its ; and we've no idea what that osmunda is in- 
tending to do a little farther on." 

"Yet you don't believe in it an atom," sighed 
Miss Michal, trying to hide the melancholy smile 
into which she had been deluded. "See, Scot, 
there is a paper crushed half into your pocket ; 
vou will be sure to lose it." 

"The sooner the better," said Scot, and tossed 
it into the heart of the fire. 

"What is it?" cried Miss Michal, startled 
more by the young man's expression than by 
what she fancied she had seen upon the paper. 

"I suppose it's a writ. Something of that 
sort, at any rate. If I don't pay Wessel's bill in 
— I forget how many days, I shall have — I forget 
the punishment too." 

" Oh,how dreadful!" cried Miss Michal, found- 
ering at once in the vague,. troubled sea which 
rose round her at the mention of the unfamil- 
iar legal instrument. "Oh, how terrible, Scot! 
What shall we do, my dear ?" 

"Our best," said Scot, gently separating her 
locked fingers. 

"But with this awful doom over our heads — 
ready to fall!" 

"Aunt Michal," interrupted Scot, laughing, 
as he took up his comet, " there's an old Spanish 
proverb which says, * In trouble to be troubled, 
is to have your trouble doubled.' " 

Little Miss Windish meditated a good d«al 
over this proverb — as well as over the probable 
and terrible consequences of that burned docu- 
ment—while she sat ignoviu^ V\ax \;wV ^sqx^bh^ 
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Scot's playing ; but before she rose to leave him, 
she repeated anxiously the question which was 
fraught in her mind with such a weight of weal 
or woe. 

** Scot, what shall you do ? I wish you would 
try to form some decision." 

'*I decided hours ago," the young man an- 
swered, readily. **It*s not much trouble for a 
man to decide when only one way lies before 
him, Aunt Michal." 

" You mean," she asked, her breath very quick 
in her eager anticipation, '* you will go back to 
Kingswood ?" 

" I mean that I must borrow the monev. Aunt 
Michal." 

The words were prompt, and even placid, yet 
there had passed a look over the young man*s 
face which betrayed the intense and concentrated 
anxiety which his words would never betray. 

"From whom?" she question^ed, with a new 
hopelessness in her persistency. 

** Bradford, of course," he said, rather amused, 
it would seem, at there being any doubt about it. 
*' To whom else could I go on such an errand ?" 

^'Aen you don't miud asking himf she in- 
qtiirML plaintively. 

''Mnd it I" he answered, in sudden lieat. " I 
woold rather labor day and night for a week, 
without pausing, than do it ; but " — with a cool- 
ness which never struck her as unusual — ** it is 
the only thing I can do." 

** Shall you write to-morrow, then ?" 

** No. Why trouble him unnecessarily early ? 
Besides, I am tremendously busy now ; and we 
don*t know — any more than Mr. Micawber did 
— what may turn up. No, Aunt Michal, I shall 
wait a few days. Stay one moment. How does 
that old ballad go, for which I used to ask you 
so often when I was a lad? Sing it me, please, 
Aunt Michal. I want to recall the air." 

Pleased with the request, Miss Michal sat up- 
right in her chair, folded her hands in her lap, 
cleared her throat, and then, puckering her brows 
with the distressed expression wh\ph she consid- 
ered essential to a song, she trolled out in a little, 
mellow, plaintive voice, the half-forgotten song, 

"We met— 'twas in a crowd." 

Scot sat and listened intently, his eyes upon the 
fire ; and, when Miss Michnl's perfoi*mance was 
over, he raised his cornet to his lips and played 
the air through, easily and correctly. But when 
he began it again, Miss Michal stopped him. to 
say good-night, and hurried upstairs, wondering 
why the quaint, familiar air had struck upon her 
ears so sadly. For an hour this inexplicable 
gloominess kept her awake, while the clear mel- 
odies crept up to her; then Scot came up the 
stairs, softly whistling ; and (relieved by the fa- 
miliar step and cheerful sound) she turned over 
on her pillow, and soon had won a blissful uncon- 
sciousness of every grievance. 

For a few days the subject of Wftssel's bill was 
not mentioned between Miss Windish and Scot. 
She avoided it because she did not think of any 
thing new, and hoped that in the pause some 
great resolve would form itself in Scot's mind ; 
and he avoided it simply because it was his nature 
to avoid all things disagreeable. The necessity for 
procuring the money was ever present with him, 
and his thoughts sought no escape from this ne- 
cessity ; but he had at once decided to take the 



only course which seemed open to him, and so* 
during the pause before he must send his request 
to Mr. Bradford, there was no need to make 
his aunt a sharer in the heaA-iness which he felt 
should bo his alone. 

The day had not yet come on which he had 
determined to write to his old lawyer, when one 
morning, to Miss Michal's intense astonishment, 
he came down to breakfast in his hunting-dress. 

^* At last you are going to take a day's pleas- 
ure, Scot," she sighed, as he met her astonished 
gaze. * * You are coming to your senses gradual- 
ly, are you ?" 

'* Certainly, Aunt Michal, if that means that 
I'm coming to breakfast." 

Pleased as Miss Windish was to see him op- 
posite her, in the dress which suited so well his 
firm, well-made figure and handsome face, she 
was a little puzzled by it too. Scot had been 
resolute in denying himself his hunting, had de- 
terminately ignored his old position, and decis- 
ively turned the subject aside when he had been 
laughed at, as too proud to follow without a couple 
of hunters in train, and one of the grand old Kings- 
wood breakfasts before the start ; yet now, when 
things were actually going against him more than 
ever, here he was with every evidence of intend- 
ing to enjoy himself, his step light and soldierly, 
as she always used to think it at Kingswood. 

"Why is it, Scot?" she fahered at last, hold- 
ing her cup suspended as she gazed at him. 

"You do look surprised. Aunt Michal,'* he 
laughed. " I'm going on business. Porter says 
he dare not venture after the hounds on Vault- 
er, until I have tried him in the field. He sent 
him out here last night with that request, and I 
am going, of course." 

"Major Porter is timid, then," propounded 
Miss Michal, gravely — as of course how could 
she know this was a little ruse of the ofiScer's 
for getting his friend once more into the hunt- 
ing-field? — "and he is not afraid for you, I 
suppose?" 

, "For me! "laughed Scot. "Porter can not 
be afraid for himself; but, of course, as he paid 
handsomely for the horse, and I undertook to 
break him — " 

The speech was interrupted by the receipt 
of the letters, and Scot turned them over just as 
he always did, quite ready to be surprised and 
pleased if there were any thing unexpected or 
pleasant, and not at all ready to be depressed by 
such as he had lately learned to expect. 

"None for you, I think, this morning, Aunt 
Michal." 

He always made the iiemark, just as if she 
were accustomed on ordinary occasions to re- 
ceive a large assoitment ; yet, except local bills 
and notes and circulars, no letters had ever ar- 
rived for her since her return ta lungswood, aft- 
er her fifteen years' absence. 

"What a long letter, Scot ! And I don't know 
that red address, do I ?" observed Miss Michal, 
gazing curiously, while she held out her hand for 
his empty cup, which he seemed to have forgot- 
ten. 

"A most extraordinaiy coincidence," he said, 
still reading on, the paper held in both hands, 
while his brows came down over his intent eyes. 

"Is it about another debt ?" questioned Miss 
Michal, naturally objecting to her present con- 
dition of ignorance. 
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" No ; on tbe contrary, X believe it will reliere 
me from Wessel's," he answered, refolding the 
letter. "It has anived very opportunely. I 
shall not need to bother Bradford about the 
money, after all. I see now how I can obtain it 
without any difficulty whatever." 

** Do you ?" inquired Miss Michal, mournfully. 
"And is it all right, Scot — and honest — and 
straightforward ?" 

"Why should it not be? But I shall go to 
town myself to make sure. At any rate, is it not 
lucky that it chanced to come just now ? Would 
you care to read it. Aunt Michal ?" 

"No, no," she said, with a slow shake of her 
head. **I don't know any thing about such 
matters, Scot. You know I don't. Indeed," 
she added, pathetically, " I don't see how you are 
to do 80 either. Just tell me of it — that's all." 

*' It is a letter from a gentleman who is willing 
to lend small sums of money — from fifty to a 
hundred pounds — to gentlemen who are tempo- 
rarily inconvenienced by debt. He requires no 
security beyond a note of hand," continued the 
young man, just quietly stating what he thought 
to be a fact, "and only a very moderate interest." 

"Then pereons do that sort of thing some- 
times oat of pure benevolence,'* suggested Miss 
Michal, without the faintest note of skepticism. 

" I suppose they do. After all, it seems rather 
a natural and comfortable idea, for an old gen- 
tleman — of course he's old — to devote a little of 
his riches to benefit those who are often in sorer 
straits than regular paupers. No doubt he is 
cautious only to lend where his money is safe. 
1 shall run up to town to-night. Aunt Michal," 
iScot continued, putting the folded letter into his 
desk as he rose. " Have you any commissions ?" 

"To-night," murmured Miss Michal, discon- 
solately. "Won't to-morrow do?" 

*^* It would lose me a da v. Why should I 
wait ?" 

"Because this is the 7th of Februarv, and vou 
know — at least, you would, if you were not so 
careless about these things — that the first and 
seventh of eveiy month are invariably unlucky 
days." 

"For somebody, of course, they are; and so 
are the second and eighth, and the third and 
ninth, and the fourth and tenth — eh, Aunt 
Michal?" 

"Don't laugh about it," urged Miss Michal, 
mih great anxiety. "If you will choose an un- 
lucky day, pray don't laugh about the choice ; it 
is so hardened of you!" 

He was not laughing, when she stood and 
watched him ride from the door; but his face 
was as full of brave and easy courage to meet 
what was to come, as if he had known what a 
tremendous stake hung upon this day's decision. 
And Miss Michal sat down and cried. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The hounds met that day within a stonc's- 
throw of Comely Place, yet neither Mr. nor Miss 
Chamberlain was in the gay crowd. Doris Eger- 
ton, sitting beside her father in his phaeton, in 
her soft white furs, glanced at the red gables be- 
yond the shrubbery, and then asked a question 
matdy, as her eyes came back to her father's 



face. He shook his head, understanding what 
puzzled her. 

" Can not say, dear. If the hounds met upon 
their very lawn, I don't think we should see them 
there. I suppose Chamberlain is too much of a 
bookworm, and Margaret too — sensible, shall we 
say ?" 

"Not riding. Miss Egerton !" exclaimed Rose 
Levey, coming up to them on her sleek, tall 
horse. ". Have you actually never ridden since 
your accident ?" 

"Not yet," said Doris, with a soft;, bright 
blush. 

"But vou will, of course? Bernard alwavs 
holds you up to us as a model of what a lady 
should look on horseback." 

"If I had been a good horsewoman, I think I 
should have had no accident," said Doris, sim- 
ply. 

"Wliat a disappointment. Miss Egerton!" 
cried Bernard liexey, riding up to the phaeton, 
on Doris's side. "We expected you to follow 
to-day. We are anticipating a splendid run. 
See, the anticipation has even tempted Mr. Monk- 
ton out, for the first time this season." 

"I see," said Doris, with that gracious little 
nod of hers, which was no matter of education, 
but an outbreak of her own inherent pleasant- 
ness; and her eyes, straight and clear and bright, 
were fixed on the horseman who had just ridden 
up to the group. 

But a distant glance, however bright, was not 
enough for Rose Levey, and before Doris's eyes 
came back, in answer to her companion's next 
speech. Miss Levey's horse was hovering as near 
Vaulter as that aristocratic little quadruped (his 
blood was as blue in his own conceit as that of 
all the Howards) would allow, and she was look- 
i]ig round her with that smile peculiar to a con- 
sciousness of pride (not less in her hunter than 
its rider) and in no way akin to the unconscious, 
free enjoyment of a real and perfect hoi*sewoman. 

"Vaulter looks ready for a magnificent run, 
Mr. Monkton," she said, feeling anxious to hit 
upon a subject of conversation which should 
attract him to loiter with her. "Do you think 
we," Rose added, patting the long sleek neck of 
her own animal, "stand as good a chance of be- 
ing in at the death as you do ?" 

"Not quite. Miss Levey; your hand is too 
strong upon the curb. Wait until you need it." 

"Thank you," said Rose, coloring vividly. 
"I am very glad of advice from you — always. 
Bernard takes no notice of his sisters when Miss 
Egerton is present, and Violet always keeps away 
from me with Captain Gresford. I — I find my- 
self generally very solitary." . 

"I dare say," rejoined Scot, turning his hon- 
est glance upon her as they rode slowly from the 
group. "I think it quite possible to feel soli- 
taiy, even in such a scene as this." 

" But I don't intend to be left behind to-day," 
added Rose, with a lively change of tone. " I 
expect to be very near you, Mr. Monkton ; so 
pray don't flatter yourself that you will soon get* 
rid of me." 

"Be content with the snaffle, Miss Levey," 
said Scot, looking coolly and critically from the 
bit up to her restless fingers. "If you wish to 
spend this day without a fall, have a little respect 
for the power of the curb. " 

They had reached the phaeton by this tlmft^ 
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and helped to swell the group of horsemen who 
had found something to say to Colonel Egerton 
or his daughter. 

**Mi8s Egeiton, do you not think that your fa- 
ther would like to follow to-day ?" 

So Bernard Levey was whispering, persuasive- 
ly, when Scot came up. 

"What?" asked Doris, absently, as she offer- 
ed Scot her hand, and smiled up into his eyes. 

But Mr. Levey, for some reason, did not re- 
peat his question until he was the only one left 
of the group round the phaeton. Then he rather 
nervously remarked that it was unusual enough 
to be really painful to him to see the hunting- 
field without Colonel Egerton. And, when that 
observation fell unsuccessfully, he proceeded to 
the question direct. 

"Colonel Egerton, will you accept my mount ? 
I shall be very glad to keep to the road to-day." 

The idea evidently amused Colonel Egerton ; 
but, beyond the natural and involuntaiy laugh, 
he considered no reply necessary. 

** If you will," resumed Mr. Levey, who was 
not gifted with the power of always seeing his 
own position in its true light, and to whom the 
comic side of a question generally lay in densest 
shadow, "I will drive Miss Egerton in your 
place; and I will take great care of her, colonel." 

"1 do not doubt it," rejoined the officer, in 
his pleasant, gentle way, though he was quite 
grave again now. "But I have not changed 
my mind since I left home with the intention of 
driving ; nor, I hope, has Doris, who wished me 
to drive her." 

There was nothing tangible in this speech to 
hurt Mr. Levey's self-pride, and he was not one 
to be wounded by an intangible essence. So he 
held his position still, and poured his broad com- 
pliments, and a few plaintive sighs, into Doris's 
ear ; but that small feature of hers remained just 
as cold and white throughout; while the wind 
whistled past, and carried Bernard's speeches 
with it, and the blush which had just for one min- 
ute that morning deepened the fresh pink tint in 
lier cheeks was powerless to return under his 
wildest and most despairing experiment. Enjoy- 
ing to the full the zest of the sport and the beau- 
ty of the morning, Doris was pleased and bright 
and excited ; but almost any one save Bernard 
would have seen, at a glance, that this utterly 
natural indifference to his most pointed flattery 
barelv hid real weariness of it. 

"If Mr. Levey would go quite away, papa,'* 
she whispered once, when they could speak un- 
heard, "I should think this day perfection." 

"There's no such thing as perfection, my 
dear," observed Colonel Egerton, placidly, and 
so drove on to covert, in the hope that Bernard 
would presently dart across country. 

But the hope was fallacious. The day "went 
on just as it had begun ; for, though IMr. Levey 
made a pretense now and then of joining the 
hunt, it was hut a pretense ; and when he had 
crossed a field or fence, and sufficiently displayed 
his proportions, his dress, and his hunter, he 
would canter back with an expression of extreme 
content, and resume his progress beside the phae- 
ton, and his string of unmistakable compliments 
and rather flaccid general remarks. 

At last the day — as a hunting-day — ^was over. 
Colonel Egerton had drawn up his grays, and 
was joining in the general exultation, which men 



of sense and energy occasionally display in th^ 
acquisition of a torn appendage of that little ani- 
mal who has made a good fight for it, but has 
succumbed to circumstances at last, in a manner 
not gi-eatly to bo wondered at while the odds are 
fifrv to one. 

The agile little fellow had kept them in pursuit 
for half a dozen hours, but had had to give up its 
panting life at last, and could offer no resistance 
now to that post-mortem indignity, the coming 
of which had probably cast a shadow before, and 
all dny long hastened the flying footsteps. 

Scot — dismounted, with rivers of mud mean- 
dering down his riding-boots, and brown depos- 
its on his cords — had ignored his lawfully earned 
pririlege of presenting the brush, and had turned 
aside, to leave Vaulter — a tried and experienced 
hunter already — in the charge of Major Porter's 
groom, when he was aware that Miss Levey had 
ridden on across a plowed field, and had evident- 
ly aggravated her horse by doing so. 

Scot understood no more than this. He hfld 
noticed that she had been restless and excitable 
all day, using the curb i-ashly, though she hnd 
sought his advice, and begged him to take her in 
charge ; but he had not noticed her jealous mor- 
tification when the old master of the hounds, tak- 
ing Scot's place, had, in his courteous Old-world 
fashion, presented the brush to Doris Egerton as 
the youngest lady in the field. Scot's perceptions 
were quick and keen in every thing, except that 
he rarely suspected any eril feeling coiUd have 
prompted an otherwise accountable action, and 
he had started to help Hose, almost as soon as be 
caught sight of her horse dancing between the un- 
even ridges, tossing his head proudly against the 
reins, and tearing the little hillocks of loose soil ; 
rearing, plunging, curveting, and, in various 
graceful but uncomfortable ways, taking his I'e- 
venge for a couree of unmitigated curb. 

Coolly and distinctly, as Scot approached her, 
he told her how to use her bridle hand ; but, to 
his great surprise, a cry was his only answer. 
Whether Bose had worked herself into a real 
state of alarm, or whether this was the last touch 
of the feigned timidity in which she had indulged 
all dav, Scot never doubted. To him she seem- 
ed to have lost the power of quieting her horse, 
and so he would do it for her. But he was in 
no way prepared for her ecstatic delight at see- 
ing him, or her prompt and pathetic appeal to 
him to " take her down." 

lie had only just reached her side, and was in 
the act of signing to her not to leave the saddle, 
when she dropped her bridle, rose from the pom- 
mel, and, after only a word of warning, made a 
spring toward the ground. He caught, her read- 
ily, though she was tall and of no trifling weight; 
but linked to the pleasant consciousness of hav- 
ing done so was the rather more acute conscious- 
ness of having brought about a result beyond 
what he could have anticipated, even if he had 
paused to consider the consequences of this ran- 
dom descent of a substantial young lady of five 
feet six. 

"Oh, Mr. Monkton, what 15 it?** cried Rose, 
as Scot stood and held the horse, waiting for 
Miss Levey's groom, who was making his way 
cautiously toward them over the uptamed soil. 
" You are so pale. Oh, what is it ?" 

" Will you mount again, Miss Lerey, or walk 
through tiiis field ?" inquired Scot^ hu» roioa a^ 
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most stern in the intense strain be put upon him- 
self to master this new pain. 

** Oh, I must walk ! I am afraid of mounting. 
Please put your arm in mine, Mr. Monkton. I 
am sure I have hurt you. What shall I do ?" 

Sometimes afterward Scot would tell, even 
with a laugh, what that walk across the plowed 
field cost him, while Miss Levey — fancying he 
was doing it easily — grew ashamed of having 
proffered help to one who was so strong and in- 
dependent. But he never told of the sick faint- 
iiess which came over him when he reached Col- 
onel Egerton's carriage, and how it was that a 
few minutes afterward he was in Doris's seat. 
How it was! Could he ever have told why her 
few earnest words — more of advice than entreaty 
— should have won his prompt obedience, while 
the varied exclamations around him jarred so 
terribly on the pain he hid ? 

** You'll be all right presently, Mr. Monkton," 
said Colonel Egerton; **it is only a sprain, I 
expect." 

But he was keen to see that the pain was all 
but unbearable just now ; so he gathered up his 
reins, and nodded to the groom at the horses' 
Jieads. 

Scot's fingers gi'ipped the side of the phaeton. 
They were cold and brown, and there was a long 
rent in the scarlet sleeve, won in some reckless 
))Iunge through brake or brier ; yet Doris, stand- 
ing near, warm and bright and pretty in her 
snowy furs, found her gaze resting there as if it 
were the page of a book, and she could read it. 
And when she raised her eyes, they were a little 
wistful, just as if the tale she read had been of 
suffering. 

** Hike to walk," she said, in her bright, prompt 
way, in answer to a question — or an apology^— she 
met on Scot's face ; *' it is a pleasant change for 
toe. 

Mr. Bernard Levey had by this time given his 
mare into the charge of his sister's groom, appar- 
ently aware of what would be a pleasant change 
for him also. But at that moment Doris — witli- 
out seeming to have seen any thing of this — look- 
ed suddenly up at the groom's little seat behind 
the phaeton, and thought she might just as well 
drive. So all Bernard Levey's brilliant anticipa- 
tions of a tete-a-tete dissolved into one moment's 
eflfort at assistance, while Doris stepped lightly 
lip into the little seat, and the gi'oom turned away 
to walk home alone. 

"At any time, Mr. Monkton," obseri^ed Ber- 
nard Levey, with a spasmodic effort of friendly 
patronage for the dismounted squire, while Doris 
felt hb words sting her as they fell; **at any 
time " — repeating the words impressively, with a 
consciousness of her listening — '* I shall be happy 
to lend you a mount. I had no idea Vaulter was 
sold, or I would have offered to-day. Indeed, I 
should be quite proud to mount the finest rider 
in the field." 

"But, Mr. Levey," laughed Doris, quickly an- 
swering this tactless speech, "I believe papa al- 
ways thinks himself the finest rider in the field — 
indeed, I know he does ; though my own opinion 
is, after all, that he never feels so thoroughly at 
home on horseback as Mr. Monkton dow^ Ma- 
jor Porter, when do you think we are all going 
lo start?" 

'It was no wonder she was anxious to drive 
aw«y from the chatty and excited group; but 



Major Porter, like the rest of Scot's friends, had 
many a last word to say to him, and they were 
glad to stop to say it, when they won such pleas- 
ant, easy answers ; for few of them understood 
the healthy bravery which made all sufi'ering for 
Scot his own suffering only. 

Under the pretense of chatting with Doris, Rose 
Levey kept her horse for a time beside the phae- 
ton ; but presently she was obliged to turn aside, 
to follow her sister and Captain Gresford. She 
bid good-bye to Mr. Monkton with marked ef- 
fusion, and then rode slowly, that she might 
watch the carriage on its way, her lips rather 
tight, and the expression in her eyes not very 
good to see. 

Colonel Egerton's phaeton stopped before the 
side-door at the Black Birches, were Liath stood 
looking out, with an evident attempt to appear 
as if he were not. Scot left his seat just as he 
might have done on any other day ; but, as he 
stood, he laid his hand heavily on Liath's shoul- 
der. 

** Thank you. Colonel Egerton," he said, an- 
swering only thus the unfeigned sympathy of both 
father and daughter. * * The only ill consequence 
to me will be a day's delay in my projected run 
up to town. But a day will make no serious dif- 
ficulty." 

"A day !" exclaimed Miss Michal, afterward, 
when she had, as she tearfully expressed it, 
" dived to the bottom of the mischief." " What 
prospect is there of vour being able to travel in a 
day ?" 

" Everv prospect, Aunt Michal, because I must 
doit." 

''''Must is nonsense," she muttered, wondering 
greatly at the odd circumstance of Scot's having 
sprained his foot without falling. " You always 
pretend your elephants are only flies, till — till " — 
she sobbed the remainder of her complaint in 
notes of minor discord — "the end of it will be — 
they'll — they'll crush you before — ^you can be pre- 
pared." 

"Impossible, Aunt Michal," said the young 
man, cheerily. "You and I are adepts now in 
being always prepared for the worst ; notwith- 
standing which, of course, we always take care 
to expect the best, don't we ? As you say, it's a 
mere question of flies and elephants, after all." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

In spite of Scot's assertion that he must go 
to town next day, the morning found him unable 
even to walk down-stairs. lie spoke little of 
his disappointment, yet Miss Michal, for the first 
time in her life, could see that he was chafing 
sorely against the leading-strings of fate. Miss 
Levey drove over early in the day, with anxious 
inquiries, and Colonel Egerton spent a few pleas- 
ant hours with him later on. On the second 
morning, he walked, with a little limping and a 
good deal of pain, to the garden-gate, and, find- 
ing himself able to accom])lish that, had no fur- 
ther hesitation in fixing his journey to town for 
the next day. 

Miss Michal struggled her best against this de- 
cision, but had to yield at last, consoling herself 
with the thought that it would take her tbL\&^\&fik\s^ 
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day to "think al)ont" ScotV ))acking, and of 
what he should take for refreshment on the road. 

"But I shall stay only one day, or at most 
two," he said, smiling at this idea. 

Yet. when he saw that her mind, robbed of this 
employment, fell back with increased weight on 
an accumulated mass of woes of which this sprain 
was the crowning disaster, he was glad quietly 
to adopt her views as to the exigency of prepara- 
tion, and the unutterable discomfort of not hav- 
ing one's "things" compressed in a traveling- 
bag for as long a period as possible. 

Tiierefore it was that Miss Michal was explor- 
ing in Scot's premises that morning, when she 
looked from tiie window to see him leaning at 
the garden -gate, giving an audience to Liath; 
and therefore it was that she gave vent to a little 
ejaculation of keen annoyance, when, from the 
next window, she caught sight of Miss Levey's 
low phaeton, and Miss Levey's elegant and 
lengthy figure sitting alone in it. 

But Miss Michal was spared the interniption 
of a call upon herself, and continued her arduous 
task undisturbed. The phaeton had stopped for 
good and all at the gate, and there Kose Levey 
paid her call, refusing Liath 's proposal to hold 
her ponies, and gladly seeing that worthy leave 
the scene. 

"lam so pleased to find you here, Mr. Monk- 
ton!" she said, setting aside whip and reins to 
give Scot her hand, and turning in her seat to 
face him, having no anxiety as to any anticipa- 
ted wantonness in her phlegmatic ponies. "Of 
course I naturally should be more glad than any 
l)ody else, because I was the miserable cause of 
your accident. I had scarcely hoped to be so 
fortunate as to see you here. I so seldom" — 
with a gentle sigh — "have any of my wishes 
realized." 

"1 wonder you don't leave oif wishing, then. 
Miss Levey," said Scot, in that cool but courteous 
way of his, which Kose always found it hardest 
to meet. 

"Shall I tell you my present wish ?" she asked, 
with the broad, insinuating smile which was pe- 
culiar to the family, and certainly fitted well the 
other family peculiarity of startlingly white teeth. 

"If you please." 

" That I might drive you, if you wish to go 
anywhere. Here am I with nothing to do, and 
the wretched consciousness of having rendered 
you incapable of doing what I know you must 
wish. 1)0 oblige me, Mr. Monkton. I would 
like to drive round your farm excessively. Do 
make me useful." 

" It is not fair to monopolize a twofold gift," 
i*eturned Scot, gravely. "Are you not content 
to be ornamentiil ?" 

"Indeed no," returned Hose, with nalveU, 
"Would you be content to be of no service to 
those you — ^you liked ?" 

"How could I like them if I had to serve 
them r 

"Oh, Mr, Monkton! of course yon would. 
You are the very one to put yourself out for any 
one you liked ; and you ought to be generous, and 
let others do it for you. Let me drive you into 
Minton ; you said your chief disappointment was 
the delay of some journey into the town." 

"Not into Minton," laughed Scot. " I want- 
ed to be in London to-day." 

''Oh} On biifiiness?" 



Miss Levey uttered the question slowly and 
thoughtfully, while a pleasant fancy was framin;; 
itself in her mind. Of course Mr. Monkton was 
going to retake his estate. There would be pre- 
liminary matters to settle with his solicitors, and 
that was the motive for his journey to London 
now. Had not every one said lately that things 
were going so thoroughly against him that he 
could not long hold out, and would soon give up 
his eccentric freak, and own himself glad to re- 
turn to Kingswood ? What else should make him 
anxious to be in town, when he had never cared 
to go for nearly a year ? Yes, that was it, of 
coui*se. 

A satisfactory thought this was, and it bright- 
ened her glance considerably, and made her heart 
leap with a vague, delicious possibility. But, 
good as the thought was, she felt comfortably as- 
sured of allowing no evidence of this to peep out 
in her dreamy remark. 

"I suppose other people are sometimes as 
lonely as I am. My friends are always leaving 
me, and even at home I am most solitary." 

"How unpleasant!" remarked Scot, sturdily. 
" Can you not prevent it ?" 

" How ?" inquired Kose, with simplicity. 

"Can not you go out with your brother and 
sister, when they go ?" 

"It is not that, "she said, never doubting that 
the young man meant only exactly what he said, 
and had really misunderstood her ; " though pres- 
ently I suppose I must be separated from them in 
realitv. I shall soon lose Violet." 

» 

" Oh ! I see," said Soot, with a look of laugh- 
ing sui-prise in his eyes. " Gresford has succeed- 
ed, has he?" 

Kose nodded sadly. It was not so hard to do 
that us falsely to assert that Captain Gresford 
had proposed to her sister. 

"And Bernard, too," she added, plaintively; 

he is anxious to many. Just picture my lone- 
liness then, Mr. Monkton!" 

"Probably you will soon follow their exam- 
ple." 

" It will not be so easy to me," remarked Miss 
Levey, looking absently beyond Scot's face. " I 
am not satisfied with what would satisfy either of 
them ; I want to make my life of use, and, besides 
that, I want to make my fortune of use." 

"An easy task, too." 

"I don't find it so," was the prompt avowal; 
"I only wish I could. I wish I had an oppor- 
tunity of employing it, for it is really a burden to 
me. Can you not understand this feeling ?" 

"Not having an unusually large fortune at 
my own disposal," said Scot, with great compos- 
ure, "I can not say I do." 

"But, oh, Mr. Monkton! can you not help 
me ?" exclaimed Kose, gazing, with questioning 
ecstasy, into his amused eyes. * * Do help me, 
if you can, and use it for me — will you ? You 
know so well how to use money!" 

" You mean that I may perform a commission * 
for you in town. Miss Levey ?" asked Scot, quite 
easily ; though even she could see that his lips 
were stem in their proud compression. 

"I — no, I would not hinder you," she said, 

h»id 
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"It will interfere with no gayety, I can assnre 
you. But perhaps yon are going yourselves?'*. 
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**No, indeed, we are not," was the rejoinder, 
quick enough to be pettish. ** Bernard is bent 
now on staying here. He is quite absurd about 
Miss Egeiton ; and yet it is plain to see she does 
not care an atom for him. She is only amusing 
herself with him." 

**Is she? I should hardly have thought that 
possible." 

"No, I am sure you would not," cried Hose, 
delighted in her mistaken idea that he agreed 
with her at last; "and I tell Bernard that no 
one but a heartless girl would do it. But he is 
literally infatuated, and thinks that she can not 
be really engaged to Mr. Bradford." 

"That thought must make your brother very 
happy." 

"Oh, of course Bernard is happy," she said, 
wondering a little at the tone of her compan- 
ion ; "but I hope he will think better of asking 
Miss Egerton to break her first engagement ; it 
would be so unfair^I can not bear the thought 
of it." 

"I would not make myself anxious about it, 
Miss Levey, if I were you," said Scot, with a 
gi'eat deal of quiet drollery in his face. " I dai'e 
say such a catastrophe will be, by some means, 
prevented," 

"But then Bernard is so rich, you see," re- 
sumed Miss Levey, her nature too inherently 
mean to imagine this speech meant more than 
her own : " it would be such a temptation. For 
Mr. Bradford is only a lawyer, after all, and of 
course he can not give her such a home as Os- 
borne House." 

" But," said Scot, dryly, the light of laughter 
quickly following the look of haughtiness upon 
his face, 

*' ' I've read in many a novel 

1'hat, unless they've souls that grovel, 
Folk prefer, in fact, a hovel 

To your dreaiy marble halls.'" 

" Oh, Mr. Monkton," cried Rose, "you do give 
me such strange ideas sometimes!" 

"But it was you who gave me that idea," he 
answered, gathering up her reins, but standing 
courteously beside her. "It was you who said 
that riches were a burden. I never thought so." 

"Yes, but I didn't put it in a comical light, as 
you did, "fretted Rose, with a swift rush of color 
to her face. 

"No; it was certainly I who put it in a com- 
ical light. I think it a capital light through 
which to view — riches.'* 

"What did he mean by that last sentence?'* 
mused Rose, practically, as she drove away in 
solitary state. " He seemed to think something 
was very comical — and I don't think he could 
have meant riches. Why should he mean rich- 
es, when he is so short of them, and must miss 
them tremendously ? I wish I could have put 
the meaning a little more plainly; but perhaps 
now he will think it over, and — and," concluded 
Rose, with a flash of color in het face, though 
she was driving alone through Kingswood Park, 
and the only eye upon her was one round orb of 
a veteran robin, who expanded his little peach 
breast in vain — "and will see how I love him." 

The robin blinked peacefully upon his bare 
twig again, for the long dark object which had 
disturbed his own special solitude had passed and 
left him in safety. 

Perhaps he knew as much about " the loveli- 



ness of loving' well " as Rose did ; but, if so, he 
had his own little thoughts all to himself up 
there, and no voice could whisper to Rose that 
best of all she loved herself. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

"And he is really able to go to London to- 
morrow morning, is he, papa ?" 

Colonel Egerton and his daughter were stroll- 
ing in the garden as the evening shadows fell, 
and this was not by any means the first time 
Doris had questioned her father coiiceniing that 
visit, which, early in the day, he had paid at the 
Black Birches. 

"Yes, dear, so he says. He's all right, I 
think, now, except for a little lameness ; and he 
seems excessively anxious about this London 
business, whatever it may be. But I didn't stay 
long, as I saw Liath wanted him. Ah, look 
there!" 

The girl's eyes went firet up to her father's, 
and then followed them, to see a young man 
hurrying toward her among the dusky shadows 
of the park. 

"Kenneth!" she cried. 

And then they went to meet him ; and when 
her eyes rested on his face, and both her hands 
lay in his, she saw that his life's ambition was 
within reach at last, and that he had come to tell 
her so. 

How he told her, she never quite remembered. 
But she knew it all at the time, and her bright 
tenderness and pleasant enthusiasm were most 
sweet to him in his intense, suppressed excite- 
ment. 

His drama had been accepted for the stage. 
That was the key-note of the girl's bright song 
and laughter. AH the particulars could follow 
presently, when she was more accustomed to the 
fervent gratitude and joy which stirred Kenneth's 
voice, and made it almost strange to her. 

It was only through Colonel Egerton's inter- 
vention that any particulars were learned; for, 
when Doris attempted to win them, she and Ken- 
neth invariably lost themselves in a labyrinth of 
amazement, conjecture, and sympathy. 

"You will be the most famous dramatic poet 
in the world. Ken." 

That was perhaps the most moderate of her 
prophecies, and to it she clung with all her gentle, 
daring heartiness. 

" If your drama succeeds, Kenneth, you are to 
be a famous man, I suppose ; but it is just as like- 
ly to fail, eh ?" put in Colonel Egerton, perhaps 
thinking a matter-of-fact view of the subject might 
be wholesome just then. " Now, shall we go in ?" 

" I wanted to ask you, Doris," he said, looking 
anxiously to see whether his request surprised her, 
" if you would come with me to the Black Birch- 
es. I want to tell Mr. Monkton of my good fort- 
une — he has always been so kind about my writing 
— but of course I can not go without you, darling." 

Colonel Egerton had left them to themselves 
now, and so Doris turned with Kenneth, though 
when he firat uttered his request she had paused 
for a moment deep in thought. They sauntered 
down the Larch Walk, talking still on this one 
engrossing theme^D<iv\^vwARx\^V^«^ 5^^^ss>ssrs^ 
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ment — an excitement which bad no self- con- 
sciousness, but was the result of something even 
beyond his passionate delight in his art. 

"Doris," he whispered, as they crossed the 
bridge in the gathering darkness, ** how astonish- 
ed any one would be who saw my joy, and did 
not understand its hidden source ! Oil ! my dar- 
ling, no one can ever know what it is to me to 
feel that, within a few months now, I may win 
the success which will give me my wife I" 

**Ken, there's a man under the arch of the 
bridge. I saw him disappear, and he has never 
passed through. Hurry." 

He laughed at her fear, but hastened when she 
bid him, and in a few minutes they had reached 
the farm. The lamp was burning when they 
entered the sitting-room, and Miss Michal sat 
sewing in its light. They had been there quite 
ten minutes before Scot came in to hear Ken- 
neth's news. Doiis saw that it was still painful 
to him to walk or stand, but his glad, heait-felt 
congratulations had no taint in them of his own 
suffering or trouble. 

"But you have still the hardest ordeal of all 
to pass, Bradford," he said, presently, while they 
sat chatting round the fire in the lamp -light, 
"your * Pensive Public' " 

"And, if they * look sad ' like the pensive pub- 
lic in the poem, won't it be terrible, Mr. Monk- 
ton ?" laughed Doris. 

" It is not to be for a moment imagined pos- 
sible," said Scot, meeting her eyes warmly and 
kindly; "his first night will crown the ambition 
of his life — I trust so with all my heart,'* he add- 
ed, quietly. 

Her eyes fell in the midst of her frank, glad 
gaze, and the blush rose vividly even to her brow ; 
yet she had guessed, before to-night, that he knew 
of Kenneth 8 twofold hope, and of her promise to 
him. 

"No play," put in Miss Michal, cheerfully, 
"ever succeeds at its firet performance, if it is 
worth hearing. Scot, just ring the bell, will yon ? 
That's the third time I have heard that long 
knocking on the front door." 

But, when the knocking was repeated a fourth 
time. Miss Michal clasped her hands in her lap, 
and appealed to Scot with a despairing " What 
can it be ?" 

" I will see," he said, rising. " I am glad of 
any opportunity of exercising my foot before to- 
morrow." 

But Miss Michal was before him. 

"Elizabeth," she said, sternly, as she met her 
maid standing timidly in the hall, "how could 
you leave that door unanswered?" 

"Liath told me to, ma'am." 

"Why?" 

"I don't know, ma'am, really." 

"Liath was laughing at you, child," rebuked 
Miss Michal, severely. " Open the door at once. " 

Miss Michal stood in the inner door-wav to 
witness her orders obeyed ; but when she saw a 
man step into the hall, turn and lock the door, 
and hang up his hat, she started back into the 
sitting-room with a cry. 

" Hush !" said Scot, laying his hand lightly on 
her shoulder, "I see how it is. We ought to 
have expected this. Aunt Michal, and been pre- 
pared. Yet I had fancied we were prepared for 
the worst." 

Doris had risen, in a pained confusion of ideas, 



only really conscioas of the fiict that she and Ken- 
neth ought not to be there. The man had fol- 
lowed Miss Michal into the sitting-room, and 
now stood, smiling, in the lamp -light, his large 
face hot and soiled, and his hands in his trousers 
pockets. 

" You kept me a good while waiting at that 
door," he said, "but I wasn't surprised. Your 
dwarfish little herd has had his eye on me and 
the doors all the evening. But I got him safely 
out of the way, through a false alarm." 

Nothing in Scot's face, beyond a slight pale- 
ness, told of the tide of keen and bitter humili- 
ation which swept over him. He was half sit- 
ting on the arm of his chair, thoroughly brave in 
the resolute suppression of all pain — even with a 
quiet dignity of his own, in this moment which 
held such keen degradation for a proud, refined 
spirit. 

"You can go from this room," he said, with 
one slow glance at the man. "There is plenty 
of space for you in the house, without your in- 
truding here." 

"I don't want to intrude," was the answer, 
uttered with a giin. "I'm ready for my supper, 
too, and I see no sign of any here." 

Suddenly, at the words or glance, Scot's pas- 
sion rose like a storm-tossed wave ; but his glance, 
fierce and hot now, was intercepted by a young, 
earnest face, and the fingers of his right hand, in 
their tightening strain, were held l^tween two 
small, soft palms. It was all over in one minute, 
and then Doris — to excuse the involuntary action, 
for which Kenneth, looking on, had thanked her 
in his heart — said, simply, 

" Good-bye, Mr. Monkton." 

She longed to add an entreaty that he and Miss 
Windish would go back with them, but her rare 
and delicate tact kept back the words. 

The man in possession had thought it wise to 
leave the room by that time ; and Miss Michal 
was sighing with relief. Scot had risen, and, 
though Doris had dropped her left hand, her right 
was still in his. 

" Grood-bye. Shall you really go to London 
to-morrow, Mr. Monkton ?" 

"If possible. My reason for going is more 
potent now than it was before." 

"Then papa says, as he has to meet that train, 
will you please go with him ? He will bring the 
phaeton round in good time. Papa does so dis- 
like a solitary drive, into Minton, and there is 
generally such a delay if he takes the train from 
here." 

' Scot thanked her quietly, as much for what 
she left unsaid as for what she said, and then 
both he and Miss Michal took them to the gar- 
den-gate. 

"You would scarcely think," said Kenneth, as 
they two walked out of hearing, in the darkness, 
" that Mr. Monkton could be so cool and pleas- 
ant five minutes after that burst of passion which 
he could scarcely stay, and would not have stayed, 
I think, but for something in your face when you 
said good-bye." 

"Miss Michal," said Doris, hurrying to the 
words, with a catch in her breath, "did not shed 
a single tear." 

After that, it happened that an unnsnal silence 
fell upon these two, who, when they crossed this 
bridge an hour bcfoi*e, had been so meny and 
exultant. 
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The winter evening was calm and pleasant, 
the wind so gentle that it only stirred the tree- 
tops far above them, and one by one the lustrous 
starry eyes opened beyond. They had reached 
the end of the Larch Walk before either of them 
broke the silence; and then Doris linked her 
liands on Kenneth's arm, and raised her face to 
his, in the dim, tender starlight. 

'* Kenneth, you came to me in such gladness 
and delight, and now you are so sad. Oh, I 
wish you had not come to-night I" 

'*Why, my darling?" 

** Because this shadow has fallen so drearily 
across your — our festivity." 

'*My dear," said Kenneth, with that simple, 
manly thoughtfulness which is so rare in the 
yoang and enthusiastic, **mine was not a real 
festival, only the festival of hope ; and l*m sure 
you are not one to cherish the narrow thought 
that life is all sunshine for one and shadow for 
another. The hope I brought with me — and 
over which you helped me to rejoice, dear — is 
only to bring me a trial, and that may end in 
darkness." 

*' Kenneth— how?" 

Doris hardly knew the words were uttered, so 
involuntarily had they passed her twitching lips. 

"If my first trial before the public fails, 
Doris," he answered, steadily, but very qnietly, 
** I shall never ask you for the fulfillment of that 
promise you gave me on the last day wo spent 
together at Richmond." 

"Oh, you will, Kenneth!" 

* ' Never. It is a vow I registered, side by side 
with that other vow to work uuwearyingly for that 
happy end." 

'* And you will never break the vow ?" 

** Never; for I love you far too dearly to link 
vour fate with mine — if mine is to be a hard 
one." 

** Then, Kenneth," the girl answered, very soft- 
ly, "if your play is not successful on its firet 
night, / shall remind you of your promise, in- 
stead of waiting until you remind me, and — and 
I shall ask you for vour love. Shall you refuse 
me ?" 

"Oh, Doris," he cried, and stood and held her 
there beside him in the starshine, "my own be- 
loved ! how could I answer you as I ought ? 
Could I deal my own death-blow ?" 

"But you will succeed." 

"Yes, I shall succeed — I will succeed," he 
said, his words shaken in this delicious proof of 
the steadfastness of the love he prized; "but 
what is it, Doris darling ? Your voice has tears 
in it." 

" Tears!" she echoed, with a faint, unmirthful 
smile upon her lips, though her eyes were filled 
with a wistful tenderness. "No tears, Kenneth. 
We have made each other a solemn promise, out 
here alone in the silence and the starlight. When 
you come to me for my promise, I shall be 
ready ; and, if you do not, I — I shall come to 
yon. It is a life -long and religious promise. 
Tou understand, Kenneth ?" 

But his answer — so slow and broken in its 
gratitode — was for her ear alone. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

"EUSTON." 

"What class?" 

For a moment Scot paused, in a calculating 
uncertainty which was utterly new to him. It 
was because the question was strange to him that 
so many thoughts crowded themselves into that 
brief pause before the clerk had lowered his head 
to see for whose answer he waited. Then, know- 
ing Mr. Monkton, he apologized, and drew a first- 
class ticket from its recess. 

"Third." 

Mr. Monkton's cool reply stopped him just as 
the noisy stamp came down. Scot's mind had 
made itself up quickly and easily in that mo- 
ment. On his way to borrow money, what right 
had he to spend more than was absolutely neces- 
saiy ? So it framed itself, and, thinking nothing 
of the man's surprise or possible contempt, Scot 
gave his green ticket to be clipped, and walked 
on down the platform ; a little amused by the 
sight of the porters saluting a third-class passen- 
ger so respectfully ; showing his amusement a lit- 
tle as, in his pleasant, easy courtesy, he returned 
their greeting. 

Quizzically he looked round the compartment 
when he had taken his seat ; but a pleasant laugh- 
ter shone in his eyes when he saw that the only 
other occupant was a little boy of about six, hi3 
small chin propped upon a knotted comforter, 
and his wide, timid eyes struggling very hard to 
be resolute. A little fellow with an air of im- 
portance in his attitude which contradicted the 
shrinking of the tiny figure, and the wide, scru- 
tinizing glance up into Scot's eyes; a curious 
little figure indeed, bundled up in two shabby 
coats, with a thin cord round his neck, on which 
was strung his half-ticket, and an address, written 
large and clearly, on an envelope ; while he grasp- 
ed a little worn leatheni bag, which yet looked 
large and heavy in such a feeble hold. But pres- 
ently there broke a slow smile into the anxious 
babyish eyes, for they had met Scot's, which 
were so warm and kind. Mr. Monkton, sitting 
opposite the child, bent toward him to read the 
label aloud. 

"You are going almost as far as I am," he 
said, just in the soft, genial tones that children 
love. " What a little fellow for such a long jour- 
ney ! Does your father live there ?" 

" Oh no ! " The words were almost a sob, and 
yet uttered with such an effort at bravery — an ef- 
fort pitifully comic. 

"I'm glad I got into this carriage," observed 
Scot, with gravity; "I shall like to have your 
little company. Do you often travel ?" 

"I sha'n't travel again, thenk you, I think," 
returned the child, with old-fashioned politeness, 
as he looked dreamily out through the window. 
"I'm going to mother." 

" Oh !" Scot drew a long and rather puzzled 
breath. "And is your mother there?" pointing 
to the label on the child's muffled chest. 

" Yes ; mother sings, and she's always away — 
always. Mother doesn't like staying at home. 
She says it's dull at home, 'cause " — screwing up 
the small, cold lips expressively — "we're poor, 
father'n me." 

**Yet you are going to your mother now," 
questioned Scot, * ' and leaving father ?" 

"Father says he has a reason," the boy an- 
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swered, slowly, as if he himself grew puzzled over 
this, thoogh he could never doubt the reason's be- 
ing potent. " He says it's better. He's taught 
ino to do things, and he says I shall be useful ; so 
lie wrote to tell mother I should go." 

**And how will vour father get on without 
you ?" 

"He won't get on well without me," the child 
answered, shaking his head with an unutterable 
sadness which seemed bom of experience, "and 
I begged not to go. But he said it was better, 
and he wouldn't let me cry, and that the fields 
would be 80 pretty in the train." 

**And which," inquired Scot, though fully 
alire to the impropriety of his question, " do you 
like best — father or mother ?" 

The red mounted as slowlv into the little white 
face as if it had known the expeiience of man- 
hood, and Scot knew that the answer did not 
come straight from that loving, beating heai*t. 

**I love them both as well as- each other; 
oughtn't I to ?" 

The chat went on after that pretty fluently, 
Scot conducting his pait in a spirit of rather re- 
spectful though pleasant inquir}', and the child 
his with grave and wondering politeness. 

At the first important station in which they 
stopped, Scot went into the refreshment-room to 
look for something which the boy might like; 
and on his return to the platform great was his 
surprise to see the little fellow standing alone, 
grasping his bag, and looking from his comforter 
trustfully upon the passing figures, waiting, in 
utter confidence among these strangers, to be 
guided and helped. 

*• My child," said Scot, taking the bag and one 
cold hand, '* you haven't done with the train yet." 

"Haven't I? Oh, I thought this might be 
where 1 had to stop," the boy answered, with 
caution. "Father said I must be careful, 'cause 
I couldn't go beyond my ticket." 

"Now," he added, as he took his seat again, 
propping his bag carefully beside him, and open- 
ing it because he saw the parcel in his compan- 
ion's hands, "there's dinner at the top; is it 
time to eat it ?" 

Looking down upon the small, thin face, Scot 
answered that no time could be half so good. 

"I know father laid it all at the top," the 
child' said, deftly unfastening the string which 
ser^'ed" in stead of a lock ; " he put lots of paper, 
les* it should spoil my best clo'es." 

"Are your best clothes in there?" 

"Yes, all," the child answered, with laudable 
though quiet pride; "and they're quite new — 
that's why I came to-day. I was goin' on 
We'nesSay, but when Mr. Evans brought my 
clo'es, he wouldn't leave them, *cause father hadn't 
change. He took them back, and father's been 
nil the week getting change ; he says it's scarce 
lately. And I've got two clean shirts," the child 
added, diving into his bag in a defs and cautious 
manner which opened Scot's eyes a little to his 
home life ; " father put the buttons on last night, 
and I threaded his needle, and I've got three new 
pocket-han'kerchiefs that were father's Christmas- 
box. I gave him one ; he said he liked it better 
than sweets. I think useful things are best; 
don't you ?" 

"Far best," returned Scot, promptly answer- 
ing the unchild-like piece of wisdom. 

It's a nice dinner," remarked the little one 
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gravely, as be spread his small assortment of 
provisions on the seat. 

" Milk !" exclaimed Scot, in a perfect raptare, 
as he bent over the feast, keeping his eyes low. 

"Yes, milk," echoed the child, still with sub- 
dued and wistful gravity ; " father and me walked 
four miles to get it yesterday, and weren't a bit 
tired. Father said he wished we'd go every day." 

When his little feast was spread, the chihl 
folded his hands, /ind reverently asked God's 
blessing upon it. Scot folded his hands too, and 
echoed the childish "Amen." 

" You drink first, please," the little fellow said, 
politely handing Scot a small mug addressed in 
gold letters "To Willy;" and Scot, imbibing 
long, if not deeply, returned the cup with the nat- 
ural supposition that the child's name was Willy. 

"Yes — Willy Knight; and father's Mr. 
Knight, but mother's Mamselle Koni, when she's 
singing. I s'pose you've heard mother sing ?" 

Scot confessed with reluctance that he had not 
done so yet, and the child shook his head in sym- 
pathy. 

"Now, there's a bun each, please," said Willy, 
handing the paper to Scot, who was feasting with 
every appearance of enjoyment. " Father's jiist 
having his dinner now, I dare say. I hope he's 
got it nice." 

"Who generally gets it ?" 

"I do, when it's br'en-cheese. On week-days 
one of us has to be in the shop, though father 
says it doesn't much matter, 'cause nobody comes 
in. While I'm away, he's going to get rich, and 
then he'll come to fetch me." 

"And you will write long letters to him while 
you are away ?" asked Scot, gently. 

"I should like to," the little fellow answered, 
with a great tenderness in his quiet voice ; "but 
he told me not." 

"And has father no relations?" inquired Scot, 
as now he took his turn, and fed his little enter- 
tainer with cakes of marvelous manufacture.' 

"Mother has," Willy answered, with an un- 
conscious sadness, "and they live quite close to 
us nearly ; but I never go there, nor father doesn't, 
and they never smile at us. There are two boys 
as little as me, but they go to school — oh, I should 
like to go to school!— and" — here the small lips 
tightened with a thoughtful, puzzled expression 
out of place in one so young — " they wear vel- 
vet clo'es ; but father says it's better to have my 
sort. Sometimes father and me go long walks 
to the fields," resumed the child, presently, with a 
brightening of his wide, grave eyes ; " sometimes, 
but not often, father's tired, and it's late when 
shop's shut.'* 

"And vou are not tired, I suppose?" 

" Tired in the fields ! Oh, never ! We get a 
flower sometimes, and I put it in a box ; but it 
generally doesn't grow." 

The feast was over now, and so the thin little 
fingei*s were incased again in the baggy woolen 
gloves ; and then the conversation flowed almost 
uninterruptedly until the train reached Kilbum, 
where the child's label bid him stop. 

"I'm glad to go to mother," he said, looking 
wistfully up into Scot's face, "but do I really 
stop here, please ? Oh, I wish I didn't ! Good- 
bye — thank you for riding with me." 

Scot had no choice but to 4eave the little fel- 
low alone, but still he enlisted a poi*ter to guide 
him to the address he carried. For a few mo- 
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nients he looked ont from his can'iage-window, 
as the boy stood gravely watching, evidently with 
no experience of a happy childish gesture of fare- 
well. Then Scot lost sight of him, and let his 
thoughts wander to the father, who had trusted 
his child to go out into the world alone to-day, 
with only that mute appeal to any strangers who 
might be generous and compassionate. 



CnAPTER xxxir. 

There is very little in the appearance of Duke 
Street particularly to awe, or even unduly to im- 
press, the chance and unfamiliar visitor ; but the 
town hahitui knows its value, and when a profes- 
sional gentleman is fortunate enough to possess 
handsomely furnished rooms on the first floor of 
one of its most imposing houses, he may be ex- 
cused for being very greatly impressed, indeed. 
Who should know so well their value as he who 
is constantly reminded of it by the figures in his 
rent receipts? And who can more fully appre- 
ciate their position than he who has experienced 
the advantage of being establislied within that 
exclusive quadrangle formed by Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall on the north and south, and Regent 
and St. Jameses streets on the east and west ? 

True, it is not a mighty area, but great results 
rarely emerge from unlimited space ; and could 
all the earth's surface show a spot better suited 
for radical pui-poses? Could any address, em- 
blazoned on fine vellum paper, more surely cany 
to the dimmest comer of the kingdom a satisfac- 
tory testimonial as to the open dealing and select 
position of the gentleman whose name so candid- 
ly accompanied this vermilion address ? 

The name was a simple name, and the gentle- 
man who appropriated it — and to whom it had 
become familiar after a biisk course of uninter- 
rupted signature — was a gentleman of simple 
appearance. So almost nistic, indeed, were his 
tastes and manners that it would have required 
a very unusually keen perception to detect any 
less familiarity with the rural districts to which 
many of his rather nn varied letters were sent, 
than with the limited area from which they ra- 
diated. 

There was evidence of wida and unprejudiced 
ideas even in the furnishing of his handsome 
room. The fox-hunting squire, battling, with 
strong limbs and feeble heart, against a ** tem- 
porary embarrassment," could find distraction 
and amusement in the valuable and spirited 
paintings of the field. The jaded householder, 
as he waited patiently to learn his error in hav- 
ing fancied that simple words had simple mean- 
ings, might easily grow bright with hope and 
confidence when his eyes ranged over the titles 
of the well-bound books about him, and he knew 
by experience the good and noble thoughts which 
lay within them. The young ensign, coming in 
with hand outstretched for the ** temporary loan" 
which had been proffered him, and which he felt 
he had nothing to do but accept, must pause to 
listen to the soft, sweet tones of a musical box 
which tinkled from the distance, though, while 
he listened, the gulf might open unawares before 
iiinik The widowed mother, faltering in her grat- 
itude as she acceded to the kind and welcome re- 
qaest to state, without fear, her ** trifling finan- 



cial entanglements," could not help her eyes rest- 
ing u])on the exquisite statuette of the ** Babes in 
the Wood," and her thoughts wandering pleasant- 
ly to those little ones at home who had just such 
innocent faces, and from whose future, by this 
kindly aid to-day, she would lift the hovering 
cloud. And the gray-haired school-mistress, who 
had just told, shrinkingly, how a sudden demand 
for an old debt had fiightened her — but had not 
-told whose dissolute hand had spent her earnings 
— could scarcely help reading that letter which 
lay open on the table near her, and, in a large, 
clear handwriting, offered heart- felt thanks for 
most timely help. 

But, of all objects which the room contained, 
not one could boast the combination of attrac- 
tions possessed by one of its living occupants this 
afternoon — the gentleman to whom belonged the 
name repeated on the countless letters which, 
from this aristocratic centre, carried hope and 
joy and ruin to so many hundreds of homes. 
Upon his bald head the fire-light shed a warm 
and genial glow, wiiile iiis face beamed with an 
enticing candor. His dress was plain and easy, 
and there was no jeweliy of any kind visible upon 
his upright, stalwart person. He was leaning 
now, anxiously and kindly, toward his compan- 
ion, his smooth face shining with interest and 
sympathy, and his long white hands outstretch- 
ed upon the table, as if they offered ali*eady the 
prompt and generous loan. 

But yet, if any one could have laid bare the 
secrets of that prison-house (before whose door 
the smiling face was such an impenetrable guai'd), 
it would have been plain that Mr. Albert Mostyn 
did not experience his usually complacent assur- 
ance that he stood revealed to his visitor as a 
man of disinterested probity, to whom the world 
was merely a field for his general and unlimit- 
ed beneficence — ^a battle-field on which he stood 
to raise the wounded, or a garden in which he 
wandered, watering and propping the drooping 
plants. 

No ; he had put both these pet similes before 
this visitor, and yet failed to bring into his brave, 
anxious face any look beyond one of surprise, 
which was more akin to contempt than confi- 
dence. 

It was a rather puzzling and unfamiliar face fo 
Mr. Mostyn, telling of a proud, high-bred sense 
of rectitude, a quiet, steady fearlessness, and a 
true and dignified refinement; so unfamiliar a 
face, indeed, that it would have excited suspicion 
in the good man's breast, but for its wearing the 
look of thorough perplexity which was so remark- 
ably familiar to Iiim. 

'* Your letter reached me, fortunately, at a time 
when I was very anxious to procure a temporary 
loan of sixty pounds." 

** Sixty pounds," repeated Mr. Albert Mostyn, 
in a tone of soothing reflection; "only sixty 
pounds ?" 

** Only sixty pounds," answered Mr. Monkton, 
quite aware that his companion looked with gen- 
erous contempt upon this sum. "But I require 
it immediately." 

Mr. Mostyn, by a nod, expressed his' readiness 
to smooth every thorn from the path of a weak 
brother. 

"You say in your letter," resumed Scot, look- 
ing down upon the paper he held, not with the 
usual brief glance of reference, but with an in- 
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tent gaze of real study, "that, upon my note of 
hand, in a few hours, without inquiry-fees or se- 
curities, without trouble, delay, or expense to me, 
you will advance me the money I need, at a mod- 
erate rate of interest. You have no object in in- 
vesting your capital, you say, beyond the benefit 
of those of your fellow-creatures who — " 

" Perfectly correct," put in Mr. Mostyn, suave- 
ly inten-upting Scot's solemn epitome of the lith- 
ographed epistle ; "you are perfectly correct, sir, 
in your recapitulation of the temptations my of- 
fer contains." 

"And, beyond this," added Scot, still in that 
cniious manner which was almost sad in its in- 
tense seriousness, "you promise my application 
shall be treated with the strictest confidence." 

Mr. Mostyn nodded again, with a slight motion 
of the open palms, suggestive of that meek hu- 
manity which keeps the charitable deeds of the 
right hand in profound secrecy from the (possi- 
bly usurious) left. 

"That being your generous offer," concluded 
Scot, as he quietly folded his letter, "I have 
come to borrow sixty pounds on those terms." 

"To that sum, or twice as much," observed 
Mr. Mostyn, with geniality, as he arranged the 
papers on his writing-table (his veiy touch guided 
by tenderness, and an unwillingness to hurt or 
discompose even inanimate objects), "you are 
invited to lay claim. I will give you a foim 
which I should like you to fill in, just by way of 
laying mattere simply before us both. It is al- 
ways well to see things clearly in a matter of 
business, even though, as in this case, the word 
' business ' is a mere sinecure. Those who come 
frankly and confidently to me in their embarrass- 
ments, as you come to-day, Mr. Monkton, come 
to a real friend. Business seems almost a lidic- 
ulous epithet to apply to such a case, and yet" — 
a certain long and partially printed sheet of pa- 
per had been selected from the rest, and Mr. 
Mostyn's hands lay lovingly upon it — "and yet 
we may as well go through this trifling formula. 
If you will fill in the vacant spaces here, I will 
take the opportunity of speaking to my clerk, for 
I have promised a poor lady one hundred pounds 
by five o'clock, and I would not disappoint her 
for any temptation. My clerk — quite naturally, 
as he is young, and his sympathies are not so 
acute as my own — does not feel the weight of my 
responsibilities, and so requires an occasional re- 
minder. Allow me to pass you this pen. I was 
just making it when you came in, and it writes 
almost of its own accord. Thanks. I know you 
will excuse me for these few minutes, in the in- 
terest of a distressed fellow-creature." 

"Why should I fill in this form?" asked Scot, 
in his clear, straightfonvard tones, as he read. 
" Why should I tell you my age — position — pros- 
pects — income — friends — whether I am already 
in debt — probable means of repaying this sixty 
pounds — and " — lifting his eyes again, keen and 
true — "other absurd particulars?" 

"Absurd, indeed," assented Mr. Mostyn, rais- 
ing his eyebrows so high that for the first time 
the placid and benevolent surface of his brow was 
wrinkled ; " but still it is a form to which I have 
grown accustomed, and my nature is obstinately 
conservative. I shall simply read over the con- 
tents, just to make myself feel more familiar with 
you, and then I shall destroy the paper. You 
see," with a pensive smile, "elderly men gener- 



ally possess one crctcliet, and mine is a delicacy 
in verbally discussing the private aftkirs of gen- 
tlemen who come to me in trust and confidence. 
I can here see at a glance all I need to see, and 
then" — with again the gracious motion of his 
open palms — " the paper may consume to ashes, 
with my heartiest good-will. Now, kindly excuse 
me for one minute." 

There was time for the task to be completed 
half a dozen times, before Mr. Mostvn re-entered 
the room, to find his visitor standing at the win- 
dow. He took up the completed form, which lay 
on the table undisfigured by any vacant spaces, 
and slipped it absently into a drawer, telling the 
while how his clerk had detained him to look into 
a matter — a veiy sad little matter he had under- 
taken — the extrication ofa thoughtless young no- 
bleman from the hands of a firm of city usurei-s. 

"And now," said Scot, rousing himself from 
his thoughtful gaze and attitude, "I shall be 
much obliged for the notes at once." 

"They will be ready for you, my dear sir," re- 
turned Mr. Mostyn, smiling at the notion of there 
being a doubt upon that head, "in the coni-sc 
of a few hours ; but " — as the tone of lingering 
regret crept into his voice, he drew from his 
pocket a handsome gold hunter, undecorated by 
any ornaments, and suspended only by the plain 
black ribbon which crossed his broad and philan- 
thropic breast — "as I like to consider my busi- 
ness hours over at four, I niust trouble you to 
give me a call to-morrow." 

" I had not intended to stay in town to-night," 
began Scot. 

"What a pity! — what a pity!" murmured 
Mr. Mostyn, in a meditative tone. "And yet 
why not stay, Mr. Monkton ? Why not " — with 
a brighter kindliness of tone — "take a few hours' 
enjoyment to-night? You must know so well 
where to seek it — here where every pleasant 
haunt has been familiar to vou." 

"Am I obliged to stay?" asked Scot, proudly 
and quietly. " Could you not finish this affair 
for me ? You wrote that it coidd be done imme- 
diately." 

" Needing the loan immediately, my dear sir," 
said Mr. Mostyn, with deprecating gentleness, 
"you should have endeavored to be here earlier 
in the day. I would have set every thing aside 
to accommodate you." 

Scot answered by a slight, leisurely bow, and, 
having no further wish to delay his departure, 
left the handsome room, conscious that the only 
feeling which its varied adornments had excited 
in him was one of sui7)risc, which had a keen un- 
easiness about it. 

Mr. Albert Mostyn's clerk had scarcely had 
time to air his newspapers the next morning, 
when Mr. Monkton entered the office and asked 
for Mr. Mostyn. The clerk, poised on one leg 
before the fire, dropped the ringed hand which 
held the supplement of the Telegraph, and re- 
gretfully informed Mr. Monkton that Mr. Mostyn 
had been summoned to Windsor to consult with 
a lady who was in great difficulty ; that he had 
left the office five minutes after his anival there ; 
and that his return, though of course so highly 
desirable, was at present uncei*tain. 

When, for the fourth time that day, Scot 
mounted the stairs in Duke Street, it was to hear 
only the same reply — Mr. Mostyn had not yet re- 
turned. 
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**But," added Mr. Mostyn's clerk, rising from 
his chair with a certain inroluntaiy feeling of re- 
spect, the memory of which amused him greatly 
afterward, ** I have just received a telegram from 
him, in which he begs me to appoint an interview 
with you, as early as you can be here to-morrow 
morning. Several gentlemen are in there, wait- 
ing to make appointments," he added, waving 
his hand to the closed door of communication be- 
tween the offices, with a kindly pity for them, 
**but I am to give you the preference." 

Scot fixed the earliest hour at which the offices 
would be open, and once more left the street 
which was growing so uncomfortably familiar to 
him. 

Another evening and night passed, and, just as 
the Westminster clock chimed the quarter-past 
ten next morning, Scot was once more ushered 
into the bland, benign presence of Mr. Albert 
Mostyn. 

" Take a seat, pray, Mr. Monkton. I hope 
my unavoidable absence from town yesterday did 
not—" 

"Pardon my hastening you," interposed Scot, 
speaking courteously in his companion's smiling, 
interrogatory pause. *' I dare say we both think 
our time valuable, and we can spare each other." 

"Then I have merely to trouble you to take 
np those notes, and sign that receipt," observed 
Mr. Mostyn, rather surprised to find that his vis- 
itor had no desire for extraneous conversation. 

Scot glanced at the notes, and then read the 
paper given him to sign. When he raised his 
head again, and met the eyes of the gentleman 
whose only aim in life was to employ his capital 
in the interests of humanity, that philanthropist 
experienced a novel and rather uncomfortable 
sensation. There were few expressions of the 
human countenance to which his professional ex- 
perience had not familiarized him ; but any thing 
like this clear, straightforward glance — in which 
the surprise and disappointment were nothing 
compared with the keen intelligence, and honest, 
frank contempt — had never before fallen across 
his sunny way. 

** I am to sign a receipt for sixty pounds," said 
Scot, his quick, high-bred tones stirred with pas- 
sion, whica almost sounded like amusement, " in 
return for two notes, each for twenty pounds. 
To what kind of arithmetic am I to apply that 
test?" 

" If you read over the receipt, you will under- 
stand," replied Mr. Mostyn, advancing softly to- 
ward his companion, with the intention of assist- 
ing his lethargic intelligence. 

"As you see, I have already been put to con- 
siderable expense in this matter, and, though I 
have no desire to make my benefits profitable, 
you can not, of course" — with a glance of in- 
quiry absolutely winning in its simplicity — " ex- 
pect me to supply forms and stamps, and all req- 
uisites for maiking the transaction prompt and 
private— prompt, "he repeated, dropping his fin- 
gers lightly and carelessly upon the notes, "and 
private — and charge nothing, I myself being 
chfnced so heavily for every thing. Indeed, you 
would scarcely credit what I pay for advertising 
and postage alone, not to speak of these apart- 
ments, and my clerks' salaiies; besides a hun- 
dred other things necessary in this course which 
I 10 anxionily puTBoe. And, besides that," he 
added, not periiaps quite so easily as if Mr. Monk- 
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ton had not been still waiting for him to finish his 
explanation, "there is, of course, the interest." 

"So, by means of an exorbitant interest, 
charged in advance — " 

"That is a universal and perfectly legal cus- 
tom in the profession," interposed Mr. Mostyn, 
suavely. " You must have had very little ex- 
perience, indeed, to have been unprepared for 
that." 

"I have had very little experience before to- 
day," returned Scot; "and I was unprepai-ed to 
find that, by charging such interest, with various 
other ingenious methods, you would bring the 
sum of sixty pounds, which I required — and for 
which you oblige me to pay interest — down to 
forty pounds, which is useless to me." 

"It is our method," Mr. Mostyn remarked, 
with a gentle sigh ; " it is the unvarying custom 
of all gentlemen who employ their capital as I 
do." 

"Do you ever deal with — men?" inquired 
Scot, in that resolute quietness of his which sup- 
pressed all passion. 

"Unfortunately, "answered Mr. Mostyn, with 
rather an aboitive attempt at pleasantry, "those 
who entreat my help are often women. Poor 
things," he added, in a tone of dreamy commis- 
eration — " poor things ! You would hardly cred- 
it, I am sure, Mr. Monkton, from what distress 
I have sometimes had the pleasui'e of rescuing 
them — poor things !" 

"I can credit it," Scot said. "Nothing but 
the very darkest despair could bring any one to 
this pass." And as he spoke, he took into his 
nervous, steady hand the paper he had been ask- 
ed to sign, and looked down upon it once again, 
his face stem and lined. "Who — unless driv- 
en mad with despair — would borrow on these 
terms ?" 

"I regret to say," observed Mr. Mostyn, with 
placidity, " that those who come to me are very 
often driven mad with despair, and are very 
grateful to win relief on such easy terms. If 
you will think over the risks I i*un, you will ac- 
knowledge that my demands are barely such as 
anyone might expect to pay for the convenience." 

" Yes, I will think them over," retunied Scot, 
still very calm, " when I feel myself the idiot you 
take me for. In the mean time, you had better, 
perhaps, think them over yourself." 

"Thought," observed Mr. Mostyn, running his 
long white fingers between the buttons of his 
waistcoat, " has become second nature with me. 
It is rarely, indeed, that I am free from deep and 
anxious reflection." 

" For others, of course ?" 

"For others, of course," rejoined the elder 
man, apparently so lost in meditation that it was 
curious, a moment afterward, to see the sharp, 
suspicious glance he gave into his companion's 
face when Scot threw from him the paper he had 
been holding. 

" Why do you not sign it, Mr. Monkton ?" 

"Because, fool as I am, I am not fool enough 
for that." 

"But it has been prepared for you," began Mr. 
Mostyn, the suavity forsaking him, " and my time 
has been employed for you." 

"Put a value on your time, then," said Scot, 
with proud and passionate haste — "you know 
well how to value your time and your money — 
and then demand its ^xvcft. \ ^"sjJWifc \rt^>!^\» 
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be sued bv you for the sum. The publicity 
which I will then give to your philanthropy, if 
it save only one poor dupe, will repay me even 
for the degradation of having sat under your roof, 
and let -you speak to me of truth and honor." 

"Having gone so far in this matter," put in 
Mr. Mostyn, making a great effort to speak ge- 
nially still, **you must take the loan. If forty 
pounds in hand is insufficient for you, we will 
raise the loan and advance vou the sixtv." 

"If you advanced me six hundred," returned 
Scot, his handsome head erect, and his eyes run- 
ning scornfully over the portly figure opposite 
him, "it would not make a shade of difference. 
I have been fool enough to come here for assist- 
ance, and so I can fancy how other men, in their 
extremity, could come to you ; but I do not step, 
with my eyes open, into a hot-bed of knavery and 
hypocrisy — you like the words, do you ? I see 
they move you more than the sorrows of those 
who come in their despair to lay themselves un- 
der your heavy, gi-inding heel. I wonder at it, 
too ; for with both knavery and hypocrisy you 
must be pleasantly familiar, now that you are 
traveling hand-in-hand." 

"I shall be under the unpleasant necessity," 
spoke Mr. Mostyn, huskily, "of making you com- 
pensate me for every word of this insult. No 
man has ever trifled with me and gone unpun« 
ished." 

"No man has ever crossed vour threshold and 
gone unpunished, I should fancy. It would take 
years to rise upright again from such a humilia- 
tion." 

" Do you think," blurted Mr. Mostyn, his bland 
face becoming red and swollen, " that such words 
are not actionable, just because I am — " 

It was really for want of breath he paused, 
but Scot filled in the pause with a cool air of 
assistance. • 

"A philanthropic gentleman, whose only wish 
in life is to smooth the way for a weak brother 
or sister — Heaven pity them !" 

" When I was asked to send my letter to you," 
said Mr. Mostyn, as he gently wiped the small 
drops of moisture from his brow, while his words 
opened Scot's eyes suddenly to the trap which 
had been laid for him, "I was. told that you were 
a gentleman — a gentleman of high birth, only in 
temporary embarrassment.'* 

" The gentleman who infonned you," returned 
Scot, with quick, unutterable contempt, " under- 
stands the title thoroughly ; I lay no claim to 
it ; I leave it to him and to you. I am a man, 
though, and, as a man, I will speak of you before 
other men, if you give me the opportunity you 
promise, in a court of justice." 

"You would have to pay dearly for such 
words," muttered Mr. Mostyn, with but a feeble 
remnant of his smooth benevolence. 

Bnt Scot Monkton was beyond hearing now, 
and the threat fell lamely back upon himself. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. . 

An even keener disappointment, though not 
so humiliating a one, met Scot when he reached 
Mr. Bradford's offices in Gray's Inn Square. 
From the moment of his leaving Duke Street, he 
had had no uncertainty in his mind as to what 



he should do, now that that anticipated means 
of escape was closed against him, for there was 
no second course possible. So, while his thoughts 
were still angrily and scornfully hovering about 
those handsome premises in Duke Street, he was 
walking, in utter singleness of purpose, toward 
Gray's Inn Square. 

And here it was that the last and keenest dis- 
appointment awaited him. Mr. Bradford had 
been in Edinburgh for some days, and it was not 
at all certain when he would return. Scot, his 
eyes a little tired in all their strength and stead- 
fastness, looked in vain for Kenneth. 

Young Mr. Bradford had not yet returned from 
Kingswood, Reynolds said, feeling how vexed 
his employer would be about this untoward nsit 
of Mr. Monkton's, not only the first he had paid 
at his solicitor's office since he had left Grosvenor 
Place, but evidently one with an important mo- 
tive. 

Reynolds, simply as an excuse for leaving Mr. 
Monkton's presence while he was so puzzled, 
went out to consult the junior clerks as to the 
probability of Mr. Kenneth's return that day. 

"It does not signify," Scot said, quietly 
thanking them as he walked back through the 
ootcr office, an unusual slowness in his tread; 
.''it is only Mr. Bradford whom I wished to see, 
and I will write." 

Reynolds, anxious and troubled as he hurried 
to the door, suggested that Mr. Monkton might, 
perhaps, choose to write there, and his letter should 
be given to Mr. Bradfoi'd in the fi^st minute of 
his return. 

So Scot turned back and wrote, in five lines, 
how he needed now the help his old friend had 
so often and so warmly proffered ; and, leaving 
the letter sealed upon his table, went ont agaia 
to walk in the crowd of the great city, which 
had ever, until these last few days, worn for blinr 
so different an aspect. But Scot Monkton was 
not one to walk among his fellow-men wrapped 
selfishly in his own thoughts, and before he W 
reached Euston Station he had read many a nd 
story upon the faces that he met, and had once 
or twice given a word or hand of help to those 
who sorely needed it. 

At last the North-western train was on its 
way, and Scot was traA'ellng back to Minton, 
with the depressing consciousness that his jour- 
ney had been utterly useless, giving him only 
trouble and expense. He was trying, with his 
old undaunted spirit, to argue with himself that 
even that was better than that he should have 
fallen an etily prey to the philanthropy of Mr. 
Albert Mostyn, when the train stopped at Kil- 
bum, and he looked from the carriage window 
with a vivid and sad remembrance of the little 
boy from whom he had parted here two days 
ago. 

And there, upon the platform, a sight met his 
eyes which thrilled him with unaccountable sad- 
ness. Standing back from the passing groups, 
utterly solitary in their midst, his smsdl bag in 
his hand, the comforter still round his neck, and 
the label — soiled and crumpled now — suspended 
below it, his wide, wistful eyes fixed steadily upon 
the train, stood the little figure which had been at 
that instant occupying Scot Monkton*s thoughts. 
No ticket kept the written label company now; 
and yet the child seemed waiting there for an- 
other journey. Scot was out upon the platform 
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before these thoughts had even grown definite ; 
and he bent and touched the boy gently, for he 
had not turned from his intent watch. 

But when, at this touch, the child looked up, 
Scot felt that he should remember all his life the 
sudden brightening of those tired, hungry eyes, 
and the cry which passed the small, cold lips. 

** Oh ! Vm so glad ! — so glad ! I didn't know 
you were here. I'm going back — I'm going 
Lome — to father." 

And then Scot's hand was seized by the tiny 
fingers, which were so eager in their clinging 
grasp, and yet so gentle too. 

He could not help it. He took the little fel- 
low up in his arms, bag and all, and laid the cold, 
wet cheek against his own. There was no time 
for questioning or hesitation. Unthinkingly 
dropping into his old habits, Scot gave a porter 
the only sovereign he possessed, and sent him for 
the half-ticket. The man, with a kindly glance 
into the wistful white face, and quick to recognize 
a true gentleman in this third-class passenger, 
hurried to 4^ his bidding, and not only came 
back in time to hand the ticket in, but brought 
an orange too, which he dropped without a word, 
AS if by chance, beside the child's bag. 

''And so," said Scot, his one arm still round 
the little trembling form, ''you were going back 
to Either without a ticket ?" 

"A ticket!" the child echoed, in a tired, trou- 
bled' tone. "I couldn't get a ticket; it was 
more than a penny, and I hadn't more. I told 
them &ther'd pay when I got home ; I told them 
my naxae and all, but they didn't look at me 
again." 

"Perhaps they did not hear," suggested Scot, 
very gently, in the child's wistful pause of inquiry. 
"But you are all right now. Let us take the 
label off, lest it should lead you wrong. " 

But the child looked up with anxious entreaty, 
holding the string firmly in both hands. 

"Na — please no," he whispered. "Father 
told me to keep it on till I found mother, and I 
haven't found her." 

"How is that?" asked Scot, very low and very 
kindly, as he dropped the string and looked 
down into the wide, frightened eyas. 

"Because she's gone — away. The lady told 
me she was gone with somebody that wasn't fa- 
ttier, and she hadn't said a word 'bout me ; and 
I thought of father, and — " 

But here, to Scot's alarm, one quick, impetu- 
ous sob broke from the sad little heart, and, as 
if it had removed the flood-gate, others followed, 
hnrriedly, recklessly, until the little shaking frame 
seemed utterly exhausted, and the eyes which 
had been so long undaunted were hidden on the 
j-oung man's breast. 

"Willy," he whispered, presently, longing for 
tiie little voice to break the silence which follow- 
ed this passionate burst of weeping, "see how 
fii5t we are going. You will soon be home again 
with father. Think how happy he will be pres- 
ently, when the door opens just a little way, and 
a small face peeps in, and he sees that his little 
boy is come back ! Won't he be happy, then ?" 

"But," said Willy, lifting his wet eyes a little, 
" hell cry 'bout mother. He cried all night aft- 
er she went. He said he didn't, so he didn t 
know ; but I stroked his face in the dark, and 
felt the tears." 

*'He will not cry to-day, "asserted Scot, with 



confidence. " Now, tell me all that has happen- 
ed since you and I said good-bye. Did you find 
the place ?" 

'*! found it," the child said, speaking softly 
and sorrowfully, as he laid his fingers on the label. 
"A kind man showed me all the way to there, 
and then the lady told me mother was gone, and 
she said she didn't know me, and I came away ; 
and she caught me, and asked me where I was 
going, and I said to father ; and she wouldn't let 
me, and put me to bed, and said she'd write to 
fatlier, and I must wait for him. But I wouldn't 
let her take off tliis, 'cause father said only when 
I found mother; and I said, * Please, I mnst go 
to father, 'and she locked the door. And I staid 
and staid ; but this moiiiing, when it was light, 
it was open,- and I ran away. I looked all about 
for the train, and then they wouldn't let me get 
in ; and I waited, and I thought soon they'd let 
me, if I didn't tease. And 1 was waiting, and 
then" — with a gentle' smile of happiness which 



was pitifully subdued — "you came. That was 
all." 

Yes, that was all, unless a watchful Hand, un- 
seen, had guided the little one. 

No wonder that, soon after this, the weary 
child fell asleep within Scot's kind, protecting 
arm ; and, while he held him very still, he look- 
ed do>vn into the little sleeping face, and won- 
dered how such tidings could be borne as those 
that he was taking home. 

"Minton!" 

Scot raised his head, and looked out into the 
familiar station wliich was to have been his des- 
tination ; but he never left his seat through the 
few minutes' pause, or slackened his hold of the 
sleeping child. 

Then once more the train moved on throngli 
the gathering dusk of the winter evening ; and 
an hour afterward it stopped at the town from 
which the child had told Scot he hhd started on 
his first jouraey two days ago, and where his 
fathers home was. 

"Willy," Scot whispered, ronsing him gently, 
"our journey is over. Now, let us go and find 
your father." 

The streets were lighted glaringly as. they walk- 
ed through them ; the young man glancing among 
the strange faces, simply by force of habit, for 
his generous thoughts — far away from his own 
perpiexities — were centred in the sorrow which 
had been so strangely brought before him ; and 
the child hurrying over the ground he knew so 
well, talking now of father and home, yet all the 
time still clinging, timidly and trustingly, to his 
companion. 

The lights in the shop windows lent the chief 
radiance to the town, so that when, at the child's 
guidance, they turned out of the main street into 
a narrow one, the shop windows of which were 
dim, and in some cases entirely unlighted, Scot 
hesitated,- involuntarily and unthinkingly. 

"Why d'you stop?" asked the child, wistfully, 
as he looked up in the dim light. "Are you 
frightened of any thing, please ?" 

"Frightened!" laughed Scot, moving on with 
sudden confidence, as this speech reminded him 
that such streets as these were " home " to man v. 
" Why should I be frightened, my dear little fel- 
low ?" 

"I don't know," mused the child, in the 
thoughtful, polite tone which seemed so Strang 
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from babyish lips ; ** but — but sometimes father 
and me think it dark here. We used to have 
gas in our shop, and that was very nice; but, 
then, it died. A gentleman came one day, and 
then father said it would die, 'cause he couldn't 
give some money. Father didn't hardly speak to 
me that evening — and, oh, the shop was dark ; 
and people came in to ask why — not to buy ; so 
father locked the door at last, and he hid his eyes 
on the table as if he was frightened ; but I wasn't. 
A candle is nice, isn't it ?" 

"Another turning, is there ?" inquired Scot, glad 
to say only that, as Willie led him into a street 
a little narrower, though hardly less gloomy, than 
the last. 

**Thi8 is nearly our street," said the child, his 
voice stirred a little. ** We're close to father 
now— quite close ! Oh, father ! " 

The pitiful, childish cry broke off in a tearless 
sob, as if the weariness, and the past despair, and 
the remembrance of the tale he had to tell, were 
too much for the overwrought heart. Scot's 
hand closed more tightly on the little cold fin- 
gers; but just then they turned another comer, 
and came suddenly upon a crowd, which blocked 
both the road and pavement. Scot stopped the 
child with his aim, and dixiw him closely to his 
side. 

" Wait," he said ; "let me see what it is." 

"Oh, come — please come !" entreated the 
child in an eager whisper, too thoroughly excited, 
now he was so near home, to bear this delay. 
" This is home ; the door is just here. Oh, will 
you please to come to father ? Will you please " 
— the babyish voice was raised now, addressing 
the crowd, which swayed and pushed and talked, 
and yet had a strange hush upon it now and 
then, as if it waited in a horror which was be- 
yond words — " will you please let us pass ? We're 
going to father." 

"If so — if it's his father, keep him back, in the 
name of Heaven's own pity !" 

So a voice answered from the crowd, and 
qnickly and compassionately Scot raised the little 
fellow in his arms, though the words were barely 
comprehended. 

"We will push our way through, my child," 
he whispered, " but we must try the other side 
of the road." 

" Oh no, no !" shrieked the boy, with a frenzy 
which was literally startling after his gentle plead- 
ing. " Oh, please — father — father ! It's father's 
door. Oh, tell them to let us go in — please tell 
them — please t^ them ! They'll go if you say 
it. Father — fathfr! Father," whispered the 
child, his tone changing and falling in an instant, 
as, from Scot's arm, he stretched both hands to 
the dark little shop, " father, it's me !" 

And then — while Scot gazed down in wonder 
at this sudden change — the wide eyes closed, the 
little white face fell heavily on his shoulder, and 
he knew that for a time there would be no knowl- 
edge of the things to be. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Op all the manifold terrors which visited her 
at the Black Birches, the one which most severe- 
ly tried Miss Michal's nerves was a strong and 
boisterous wind. 



"It's a wind," she used to say, with plaintive 
energy, "which nobody ever hears anywhere 
else. Where else does it come creeping so slyly 
up to the door, to hiss at the key-hole all about 
what it is going to do ; then break into a shriek 
to ask if I hear; then roll back to gather all its 
strength, and, with a roar, come back to — batter 
in the house ?" 

The conclusion of the remark, though more 
forcible than true, was the simple fact as it ap- 
peared in Miss Michal's imagination. All the 
horrors of burial among the fragments of a de- 
molished building did she suffer when — under 
cover of the darkness — the winds, in their so- 
called frolic, seized the house and made it totter 
fi-om end to end. And, if this were so on ordi- 
nary occasions, when Scot was there to speak 
lightly of her fears, and tell her he liked to hear 
that revelry abroad— just as if it didn't mean in- 
stant destruction ! — what it was on this night be- 
fore Scot's return can only be feebly imagined. 
Though the drawing-room trembled to its very 
foundation, and certainly could not stand against 
one more such shivering blast, she must still sit 
there in solitude ; for the only alternative was to 
share the society of the soiled, slouching individ- 
ual whom Miss Michal — though countless forcible 
adjectives rose in her mind pei*petually in conjunc- 
tion with him — never designated by any word be- 
yond the very simplest applicable pronoun. 

The darkness had set in ; the wind was rising 
every moment — Miss Michal was sure of that — 
and was raging at every corner of the house, tear- 
ing the bare branches out of its way, and alto- 
gether conducting itself like a whole army of in- 
furiated giants who had at heart the fall of the 
Black Birches. 

Miss Michal had left her easy-chair at the fire, 
and seated herself rigidly beside the table, \vhere 
the cold supper had no enticing look on this keen 
winter night. But Miss Michal's thoughts were 
far away from the prospective meal — indeed, it 
was hard to tell how far they had gone, for, 
though she had a book of family devotions open 
on the table before her, and though she turned 
the pages at regular intervals, her eyes were not 
only closed, but hidden, too, behind an ample sat- 
in apron which she had taken off for that espe- 
cial purpose. 

So she had sat, as it seemed to her, through a 
whole cycle of the little time-piece which ticked 
so heavily in her solitude; while, in her lively 
imagination, the floor bent and swayed, and the 
roof came down to meet it ; when, at last, through, 
the noisy sweeping of the wind, she heard the 
peculiar, steady, easy knock which came from no 
hand but Scot's. Miss Michal replaced her apron 
in its usual position, and put away the book ; for 
she could bear to look upon life in its less dark 
and devotional aspect, now that her solitade was 
over. By a violent plunge which she felt the 
whole house make. Miss Michal knew that liath 
had been quick to open the front door ; but, ea- 
ger as she was to see Scot, she made no forward 
step to meet him ; and, while she stood for a few 
moments, literally wondering what held her back, 
the tears — always the quickest interpreters in 
Miss Michal's case — answered her. In- tMs 
storm, which beat upon the old house so |>itikis- 
ly — and from cold and darkness to the home ftom 
which was taken now all homeliness— was he como - 
back, disappointed and tired and hopeless? 
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Though Miss Michal could have set this doubt 
at rest in a moment bj opening the drawing-room 
door and meeting Scot face to fa^e, she did not 
do so. She stood with her fingers locked, and 
her eyelids beating like a bat's wings, until the 
door was opened without her intervention, and 
Scot came in, with a greeting which was only a 
little quieter than of old ; and — could Miss Mi- 
chal believe her own eyes — yes, her o^vn, though 
so dim and untrustworthy ? Was it really a boy 
— a living child — whom Scot held in his arms ? 

** Scot," she said, in a low, intense whisper, as 
she crept up to him, and rested her wondering 
eyes on his motionless burden, ** what is' it?" 

"A little lonely waif," replied Scot, looking 
down quite tenderly upon the closed eyelids with 
their thick wet fringe; *'a little waif for us to 
care for. Aunt Michal." 

*'For us," gasped Miss Michal, faintly; "for 
us? Why?" 

"I will tell you why presently," Scot said, as 
the child slowly awoke, with that terrible weari- 
ness which tells such a hopeless tale in a child's 
first waking moments. "Now it is nearly bed- 
time, isn't it ?" 

** Nearly bed -time!" echoed Miss Michal, 
aghast; ** bed-time for such an infant! Why, 
Scot, it's midnight!" 

"I dare say," said Scot, his tone striring in 
vain for its old brave ring, as he put the child 
down, yet kept one kind hand on the little shrink- 
ing form; "we shall be very glad to go to bed, 
but we are rather hungry, Aunt MichaJ." 

If any one had told Miss Michal what would 
occur under these mysteiious circumstances, she 
would have meekly remarked, as a thing beyond 
argument, on its utter impossibility ; but yet it 
did occur under her very eyes, and her astonish- 
ment was, after all, not the predominant feeling. 

In a few minutes she was on her knees before 
the fire, unwinding the shabby comforter from 
the frail little figure, drawing off the outer one 
of the tight, worn coats, and now and then touch- 
ing the white pinched cheeks .experimentally with 
one finger, and — ^yes, and more than once — shyly 
(and with a rapid movement aftenvard, to dis- 
tract even her own attention from the deed) 
pressing upon them a small, waim kiss. And, 
though there broke no smile yet on the troubled, 
grave face, still the look of shrinking fear was 
fading slowly, as Scot — whom the child's eyes 
chiefly followed — moved about the room, mak- 
ing light of the journey, and chatting of a hun- 
dred pleasant, childish trifles, though addressing 
Miss Michal all the time, and leaving the child 
to himself, to get accustomed to the new scene. 

And now — Miss Michal again mistrusted those 
tearful eyes of hers, and softly moved her fingers 
over them, to be sure they were her own — in 
came Elizabeth with as fine a pheasant as was 
ever illicitly caught, and sauce and gravy and po- 
tatoes, and — "and all," concluded Miss Michal, 
in her bafiled thoughts, foundering for want of 
expression. 

*' Please, ma'am," said Elizabeth, seeing the 
question on her mistress's face, " Liath got it, and 
Bianaged it all. He said master 'd be starved 
md. hungry, and that it would be better." 
" Better ! Could Miss Michal deny it, when'she 
■IflokJBd from the hot, savory dish to her own pre- 
vfoui cold arrangements ? 

''Aunt Michal," said Scot, pausing in astonish- 



ment a few minutes afterward, as he sat coaxing 
the child to eat, "what is that mysterious noise? 
I have heard it at intervals ever since I came in." 

"And I," rejoined Miss Michal, pausing to 
listen too, and to wonder whether the wind had 
really ceased ever since Scot had come in, or if it 
could really have been unnoticed by her, " I heard 
it too. It's some of the doors falling in with this 
fearful wind." 

"Wind!" laughed Scot; and as he spoke he 
rose and rang the bell. 

"It's the man banging on the door, sir," ex- 
plained Elizabeth, timidly. "He's in the cellar 
— locked in. Liath likes to do it when he can, 
sir." 

"I will set that right," said Scot; but still he 
tranquilly continued his meal, and there was even 
a smile on his harassed face. 

" It is dreadful," observed Miss Michal, cheer- 
fully. " Liath locks him up and worries him, 
and frightens me out of my wits ! And, then, for 
Liath himself to go and — poach !" 

When Willy had eaten all they could tempt 
him to eat, and was standing by Miss Michal to 
bid her good -night, Scot went to undo Liath's 
work ; and staid away until, over the child's 
wide, sorrowful eyes, the lids had fallen in real 
and utter exhaustion. 

" Scot," said Miss Michal, in a lively tone, 
when she looked up and met his watching gaze, 
as he re-entered the room, "I've just remember- 
ed the little bed. Wasn't it providential that. I 
bought it ?" 

Scot nodded with a smile, before he earned the 
little fellow to his o>vn room ; but when he re- 
turned to Miss Michal she could see, more plain- 
ly than she had yet done, the evident anxiety 
with which he struggled. 

"But, Scot," observed Miss Windish, half an 
hour afterward, when Scot had finished the recit- 
al of his adventures in town (lingering over the 
pleasant side of his happening to fall in the way 
of this lonely child, and hurrying through the in- 
cidents over which he- felt she would mourn or 
question him), "you are really not going to keep 
this boy here as an extra drag upon you ?" 

"If he had had a home at all, I should not 
have brought him here, Aunt Michal," the young 
man answered, gravely. "As it is, don't you 
think we can give him one — at present ?" 

" Oh ! as to what I think,," moaned Miss Mi- 
chal, " that's no matter at all. If you choose to 
gather here all the wretched objects in creation 
— ^and certainly the house is only fit for that — I 
can not prevent it." v 

" Nor would you if you could," said Scot, too 
generous to resent the speech, even in his weari- 
ness to-night. " If I tried to turn that little fel- 
low out to-moiTow morning, you would not let 
me. 

"At any rate, you won't try," remarked Miss 
Michal, dolefully ; but she poked the tire into a 
blaze as she spoke, and, to those who knew her, 
this action was in itself a wide response. 

"What a terrible scene it must have been!" 
mused Scot, as he rested opposite her, his eyes 
upon the fire, and his voice low and troubled. 
"I dared not go in, for fear the child should 
wake to consciousness in there. The premises 
were nearly bare, though the — the bailiffs," said 
Scot, with a swift, angry glance at the door as he 
uttered this word in quick contempt, which sound- 
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ed almost like amusement, "were in possession. 
In possession," he reiterated, his eyes kindling, 
'*of the half-empty rooms, and the body of the 
suicide!" 

"Oh, Scot, hush!" cried Miss Michal, all her 
little, pale features working. " How tembly you 
say it! What a wicked man he must have 
been!" 

** A young fellow," Scot went on, in the rapid, 
dreamy tone which held so much straightforward- 
ness even in its very perplexity ; "a young fel- 
low, they told me, whose wife had left him, and 
who had, two days before, parted with his child 
— up to that day his one constant companion — 
in (so they supposed) anticipation of this act. 
A young fellow — young? Great God! what 
can be the thoughts which lead a man to say his 
life has been long enough in its very beginning, 
and to end it for himself?" 

"So wickedly," supplemented Miss Michal, 
with a shudder. 

"So wickedly," echoed Scot, with great 
thoughtfulness. "His wife was a worthless 
woman to be gneved for; his child was but a 
baby to be missed so sorely; his debts were 
mean and trifling ones to weigh a man down; 
and his life was a narrow, unnoticed, joyless life, 
hardly worth living. To whom did it signify 
whether he lived it out in its dim course there, 
or hastened its close when he was tii-ed of it ?" 

" Scot, Scot," cried Miss Michal, startled into 
an excitement of real alarm, "don't speak so of 
such a sinner ! Oh ! Scot, it is the deadliest sin 
of all, because no repentance can follow." 

"No," the young man answered, very quietly. 
"Aunt Michal, what should we do, if our judg- 
ment did not lie in the hand of Him who made 
us, and who knows in what weak moments some- 
limes our gi'eat temptation finds us ?" 

"And you mean to say," observed Miss Mi- 
chal, after a little pause, and a few irrepressible 
tears, "that the poor wretched man had been 
ruined by borrowing money ?" 

" That was only my own idea. Probably Mr. 
Albert Mostyn put it into my head ; at any rate, 
both shop and house were, as I said, nearly empty, 
and the men had been sent in by the landlord. 
The house was almost in darkness when they ar- 
rived, and the young man was sitting beside an 
empty grate — can you picture it ? Five minutes 
afterward all was over." 

"And could not those two homble men have 
stopped him ?" 

"They don't even seeni to have seen it done. 
There was a glass of water on the table ; and, 
before he questioned them by a word, they saw 
him drink; and — " 

"And that was poison !" murmured Miss Mi- 
chal, below her breath. * * Oh, Scot, how sinful ! " 

.'* To-morrow, after night-fall — and in uncon- 
secrated ground — they will buiy him ; and, Aunt 
Michal, I intend to go." 

" Oh, of course you do ! I have long ceased 
to be sui-prised by any thing you do," bewailed 
Miss Michal, resignedly. "I suppose it would 
be useless to ask you what claim this miserable 
creature has upon you ?" 

" Quite useless, Aunt Michal ; because all that 
I know about such a claim, you know equally 
well. But, if it were only for the child's sake, I 
should go." 

A rigid and gloomy silence fell upon Miss 



Michal then, while she pondered her woes. As 
if it were not enough for Scot to be nearly ruin- 
ed himself, without going off to make himself 
one with — Miss Michal only used this term in 
thought, so she was not called upon to explain it 
— a man who has been utterly ruined, and who 
has ended his life by a crime ! As if it were not 
hard enough for her to bear existence under pres- 
ent circumstances, even with Scot's constant pres- 
ence and help, without his leaving her alone, and 
going off afteV strange deaths and funerals ! 

"Scot," she said, when at last the burden of 
aggrieved thought found vent in speech, "you 
must do as you like, of course ; but I don't think 
you have exhibited such wonderful sense, so far, 
in the management of your own affairs that it 
should tempt you to manage any one else's. Just 
think how different it used to be in old times, 
when no worries ever came near you, and you 
didn't know the meaning of debt, and poverty, 
and misery, and — " 

"This is a splendid wind. Aunt Michal," put 
in Scot, rising, and throwing open one of the 
shivering windows; "strong and drv. I like to 
feel it— don't you ?" 

Miss Michal smiled with a feeble attempt at 
irony, but still she came and stood beside Scot at 
the open window. 

" It would be curious," she said, " if I did like 
to feel the house tumbhng down. It isn't mahy 
people — even women — who would enjoy being 
crushed to death, Scot ; though of course it may 
be their doom, and they can't help it." 

" Liath !" called Scot, as a footstep passed the 
open window, through which the wind rushed in 
and brought weird flying shadows, as it swayed 
the fire-flame, and shook the globe on the lamp. 
"A fine wind, isn't it ?" 

"Indeed 'tis, sir ; our bam 11 need extra props 
this year, 111 wan'ant." 

"I thought you said you would go upstaii*s 
and watch with that little waif." 

"So I was, sir," Liath answered; coming close 
to his master, because it was difficult to make 
himself heard; "and he woke and cried — for 
you, I guess, sir ; but I told him lots o' things he 
should see to-morra, and got him to sleep agin at 
last — but not till he'd sung some h3rmn as it 
seems he alius sings, and couldna sleep athoat. 
He's the darlingest baby, so fur as singipg goes, 
as ever I see ; but for solemnness, he might be a 
judge and jury all in one. When I asked him 
how he liked my bird for supper, he wanted to 
know all about wheer it used to fly, and said he'd 
rather see it fly than eat it. It's plain he's not 
got his eatitite yet ; though he swalla'd water aH 
the time I let him, and yet his lips were as dry- 
as a rock, poor little widgeon !" 

" But why are you out now ?'* 

"Only lookin' round, sir," replied Liath, with 
most demonstrative nonchalance. "I allns just 
like to look round — lately. I s'pose you know, 
sir, that that theer Frenchman's comin' back ?" 

"I didn't know he was away." 

* * Didn't ye, sir ? Oh, he went to Alps — ^that's 
beyond London, ain't it, sir ?" 

" Scot," murmured Miss Michial, when Liath 
had received his information, and passed on into 
the darkness, "what can that ugly Frenchman 
mean by his conduct ? You say he had that let- 
ter sent to tempt you to borrow the money, 
Scot, my dear, what can be bis drift ?" 
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" Only this," Scot answered, as the wind tossed 
his hair from his hot face, '* to bring me down so 
low in poverty— or something worse — that, as my 
last chance, I shall commission Bradford to buy 
(for the estate) the secret be pretends to hold of 
my uncle's." 

" But suppose he really holds valuable infor- 
mation?" questioned Miss Michal, anxiously, 
while her longing thoughts hovered about their 
old easy life, and the possibility of Scot being en- 
abled to resume it only by the possession of these 
mysterious papers. 

"Ah — suppose!" laughed Scot. "But, as 
Bradford says, when a man will sell only in the 
dark, it stands to reason .that his goods will not 
bear the ^<»yy^^y^f--^fi^ ^r.tTijjpj^^A9^ 

"But, if yqu^'&^^^o^j'^^^^mS^^^o end 

" SooM^orVJ^er," return ed gcotpimnq) 
*' there »ust come an end." 

MOLLIS BRANCH) 
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It was Monday evening, three days after Scot's 
return from London, and the reception-rooms at 
Osborne House were flooded with light, and daz- 
zling in all the unveiled glory of green satin and 
gold-colored gimp. Hot-house flowers, as costly 
as they were beautiful, stood about in bouquets, 
round in form and flat upon the surface; and 
above them crept a faint, artificial scent wliich 
left no space for their pure, fragrant sighs. 

Neither Bernard Levey nor his sisters would 
have liked to tell why this party was a source of 
unwonted excitement and ambition ; yet they all 
knew — for themselves and for each other — that it 
was so. Bernard, in the ugly orthodox costume, 
without which dancing is a luxury tabooed, paused 
to look down the glittering rooms, and smiled 
with irrepressible satisfaction. Though his ac- 
quaintance with Byron was on the slightest pos- 
sible foundation, he agreed with him that " maid- 
ens, like moths, are caught by glare." There- 
fore, could Doris Egerton be surrounded by this 
splendor to-night without feeling how delicious 
it would be to live always in its midst at Osborne 
House, with a husband who could aiford her such 
luxuries, and who would take an actual pleiisure 
in affording them for one whom he had selected 
to love ? No, certainly not. Mr. Levey answer- 
ed his own thought so, with a smile of amusement 
at there being any doubt about it. 

Miss Levey, in a rose-colored dress of mani- 
fold skirts and a very trifling appendage in the 
way of bodice, walked slowly into the supper- 
room, and^tried to realize how the scene would 
strike any one who came direct from the quiet, 
ordinary little meals at the Black Birches. And 
Violet, holding in one hand her long lace skirts, 
and in the other those minor allurements which, 
though belonging to the feminine body-guard, 
are unattached in the service, sailed down the 
stairs, and tried the polish of the hall-floor, hap- 
pily conscious that Captain Felix Gresford could 
appreciate a good waltzing suiface as highly as 
any officer in her Majesty's service. 

"Before this night is over," thought Bemard 
to himself, as the carriage of his fli*st guests dash- 
ed np upon the gmvel, and he gave one last com- 



placent glance around him upon the ** glare" 
which was to be so successful, "I shall have set 
all doubt at rest. Well, she is quite worthy of it 
all, and I shall be prouder of her than of any 
thing I have." 

" Before this night is over," mused Rose, suc- 
ceeding at last in catching the seventh button of 
her long white glove, "I must let him see quite 
plainly what he was so slow to see on the morn- 
ing before he went to Loudon. That hint will 
have paved the way, and he will perhaps have 
thought much of it, and be grateful to me for any 
opportunity I may give him. I don't know how 
it is, but I feel that, with all that open, easy way 
of his, he has a great deal of very extraordinary 
and unnecessary reserve. But I think — I think " 
— with a smile at the mirrored reflection of a 
tall figure in rose-colored silk — "it will all go 
smoothly and satisfactorily for me to-night." 

"Before our ball is over," reflected Violet, her 
heart fluttering as she recognized the heavy, swift 
approach of the officere' drag from Minton,"poor 
Felix will, I expect, have spoken his mind at 
last." 

A few minutes afterward, the brother and sis- 
ters had separated, and were lost among their 
guests; and half the evening programme was 
I over when it chanced that they met again a little 
beyond the crush in the great hull, which was de- 
voted to the dancing. 

"Bernard," whispered Miss Levey, in a tone 
of suppressed petulance, "did you really write 
that second note to Mr. Monkton, urging him to 
come, after he had said it was so very uncer- 
tain r 

"Certainly; and he wrote again to beg me 
still to consider it uncertain, 'though he would 
come if he could." 

"You ought to have told me," fretted Rose. 
" I thought he was quite sure to be heye after 
your second note. If I had known — " 

"What?" asked Violet, with a smile — she 
could aflbrd an excess of smiles to-night. 

But Rose overlooked the query, and Bernard 
had walked on. 

"It is strange. Rose — it is, indeed," asserted 
Violet, with an evident consciousness of merit in 
waiting to offer sympathy, " especially when you 
notice that Margaret Chamberlain is not here, 
though she promised to come." 

"But she wrote an excuse." 

"And what difference does that make?" 
laughed Violet, leaving her sister to fret over " 
nothing that the words had really expressed, but 
much that they had implied. 

On went the dancing, happily as these joys will 
always seem to go, until that impossible time 
shall come when our hearts' wrath, or grief, or 
bitterness will be painted in our faces, and re- 
flected in our dress. Mr. Bemard Le\ey had 
more than once lapsed into forgetfulness of lis 
duty as host, in the unusual energy with which 
he was completing, in his own person, the fasci- 
nation which his surroundings were to exercise 
over Doris Egerton 's mind. They had been 
dancing together, and now he had led her from 
the hall to a little room of his own, called, by dis- 
tinction, the library, to show her a photograph of 
which he had been speaking, and to which — 
though of course Doris did not know this — he 
had carefully and adroitly led the conversation, 
in spite of many difficulties he had had to 8|}&> 
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monnt in keeping Doris's wayward ideas in the 
groove he had marked. 

^* I have never been in this room before," said 
Doris, looking roand it, as she stood in the light, 
which was a "glare" even here. **Is it your 
own private room, Mr. Levey?" 

He was looking at her, while he framed his 
coming answer with that elaboration which in it- 
self is so often fatal at such a time. Her eyes 
had not dropped from the rows of brightly bound 
novels and the shining accoutrements of a yeo- 
manry officer, and so he could gaze unhindered. 
How different his room looked now ! How pleas^ 
ant it was to feel that it held only those two — 
the handsome master of the house, and that pret- 
ty girl with the bright eyes and the sunny hair, 
with the beautiful warm smile and tender lips, 
with the soft blush and the fair white skin ! 
What figure in all the crowd had the gi'ace of 
this girlish figure ? Even her dress was the per- 
fection of elegance, though its long white folds 
were simply of cashmere, among which the snowy 
silken trimmings caught the light richly and soft- 
ly, with none of the metallic glitter of the beads 
and bullion he had left behind him in the hall. 

*'No, you have never been here before. Miss 
Egerton," began Mr. Levey, venturing his pre- 
pared speech with a brave spirit; **if you had, 
the room would have been as sacred to me before 
this day as I feel it to be now. But, if you are 
not here very often in the future, it will not in- 
deed be for want of entreaty." 

Her eyes were on his face now, resting there 
in simple surprise ; not at what he said, but at 
the unusual nervous energy with which he said 
it. 

"Though it is my own private room," he 
went on, bent upon going through the whole pre- 
pared rejoinder to her first remark, " it will nev- 
er- again charm me unless I may feel that you 
take an interest in it too, and will some day let it 
be yours equally with mine." 

Eor an instant the floor swayed under Doris as 
if ^he were out at sea ; but she speedily recov- 
ered herself. 

•" I have read a great many of these stories," 
she said, her pretty girlish voice unstirred by ei- 
ther pleasure or vanity ; *' I have read them aloud 
to Aunt Joan. I especially remember one or 
two. Shall we go back now ?" 

**Not yet — not quite yet, he pleaded, putting 
on a smile of such inscrutable purport that a sen- 
sntion terribly like laughter began to touch her 
lips. "Miss Egerton, before we return, let me 
speak one word to you here. I have long want- 
ed to say it, and have delayed for — for fear, I 
suppose, of startling you. But now I can speak ; 
no one will come in, and this has been such a 
cheerful, happy night. I am so proud to enter- 
tain you in my house. Of course I'm proud 
to entertain all my guests, but you especially — 
the prettiest, and the brightest, and the dearest." 

"Will you let us go back now, Mr. Levey?" 
interposed Doris, quite gently, but in a tone 
which no man could have misunderstood, unless, 
like Bernard Levey, he had been blinded by am- 
bition and self-love. 

" Can you not understand me ?" he whispered, 
smoothing his gloved fingers as he stood before 
her, and possibly for that moment fancying — for 
there must be fleeting rays of romance across 
even such a nature as bis — what it would be if 



she met him with a smile and blush. "Miss 
Egerton, can you not understand for what word 
I am longing ? Ever since I saw you first, I hare 
admired you beyond any lady I ever saw ; and, 
indeed, almost from that very day, I have loved 
you, too." 

" I thought, Mr. Levey," said Doris, quietly — 
and as she spoke she stooped to take her skirt in 
her hand, that she might escape his eager gaze — 
" I thought you knew that I was engaged to Mr. 
Bradford. Your sisters knew, and I always felt 
sure you did, too. I am soiTy to see now that 
you did not." 

" Once or twice," said Bernard, patches of red 
suddenly starting into life on the white and aqui- 
line surface of bis face, "I have heard remarks 
about yourself and — or, rather, I should say, I 
have noticed that he, like myself, admires you 
very much." 

" I am sure," put in Doris, with a flash of ir- 
repressible merriment in her eyes, "that Ken- 
neth Bradford does not admire me at all." 

"I am not surprised," Mr. Levey allowed, 
gravely, " at any man's admiring you. Miss Eger- 
ton — indeed, I'll defy any man to help it — but in 
my case it is the weakest feeling. I love yon a 
thousand times more than I admire you. Ko 
other man could love you as I do." 

This is such a limping assumption at all times, 
that no wonder Doris received it then with calm 
and simple incredulity. 

"I am very sorry," she said, "that j-ou did 
not know I was going to many Kenneth Brad* 
ford. We need not discuss the different ways in 
which men love, need w^e ? Now, I think papa 
will be wondering where I am." 

"I thought you liked this house,'* observed 
Bernard, ruefully ; " and it would be so near yojir 
father. You could see him every day; and I 
need not deny you any thing. I love you so im- 
mensely that I should make you happy in every 
possible way. The whole aim of my life would 
be to make you happy; and no man could do 
more than that. And, if you are thinking about 
my sisters. Miss Egerton" — Mr. Levey had 
touched the height of passion, but instantaneous- 
ly his foot had slipped, and down he had stum- 
bled once more to his level — " they have large 
fortunes of their o\vn — indeed they have — and are 
not at all dependent on my home." '' 

"I am very glad to hear it, of course," said 
Doris, demurely. "It must be pleasant to have 
a large fortune." 

"Accept mine. Miss Egerton!" cried Bernard, 
plodding once more up the height. " I shall 
never care for it again if you refuse it — ^never!" 

"Did you think I was in want of a fortune, 
then, Mr. Levey?" inquired Doris, with quiet 
humor. 

" No ; but I know you will adorn a handsome 
home, and this is a handsome home ; and," he 
added, with a spasm, " I still hope you will adorn 
it." 

"I have told you," said Doris, gently, "how 
impossible that is. Please let us go now." 

But if the girl fancied that she had got rid of 
her admirer, by inducing him to take her from 
til is private room of his, where he had so pow- 
erfully urged his suit, she was sorely mistaken. 
Just as persistently, and almost as hopefully, aft- 
er she had professoily received her freedom, did 
the master of this dazzling mansion haunt his 
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young guest, leading her attention with great 
anxiety to its various enticements, and supple- 
menting his notices upon them with strong hints, 
or plain assertions, that these possessions could 
be hers, if she would only show a little natural 
discretion, and select for her husband the man 
^whose power of bestowing was so great. 

** Oh!- papa," whispered Doris, slipping her 
hand into Colonel Egeiton's arm, when at last 
she had escaped, and had found him alone, ** let 
us go home." 

' ' What ! Tired already, love — ^you, the bright- 
est and merriest of them all ?" 

*' Yes, quite tired ; are not you ?" 

^'That's a different question," he laughed, 
shaking his head. '* Old fogies soon tire of this 
rush of feet ; but I thought you never tired of 
dancing." 

" I do, papa; I am very tired now." 

"Ah, I see!" returned Colonel Egerton, with 
a soft little whistle of comprehension. **I for- 
got who was not here. You would not ask me 
to take you home if Kenneth were here — eh, 
love r 

'* I wonder," mused Doris, her gaze far before 
her, while she slowly smiled assent to her father's 
remark, " why Mr. Monkton is not here." 

"Too busy, I dare say. He's always busy 
now." 

"Papa," she said, raising her eyes as if in real 
surprise at his easy tone, *'you don't feel as if 
something had happened to keep him away, do 
you ?" 

"Happened? No, dear, certainly not. Think 
of tiying to grow morbidly fanciful on such a 
night as this!" 

" Is it a fine night ?" 

"I meant in-doors, of course. Is not this a 
gorgeous scene? Out-of-doors I really don't 
know. The wind is still too high for there to 
be any sign of rain. Why ? Are you afraid of 
your dress, between the door and the carriage ?" 

" Not very," replied Doris, with a laugh. "I 
was only wondering whether — Papa," she add- 
ed, in a changed tone, " do -you notice that Mr. 
and Miss Chamberlain are not here ?" . 

"Of course I notice; but we need never be 
surprised where they are concenied, my dear," 
said Colonel Egerton, moving slowly on with his 
daughter. "See, there is Levey looking for 
you." 

"Papa," she whispered, clinging to him, "we 
are going home, aren't we ? Will you tell him 
so, if he comes for me ?" 

" Oh !" exclaimed Colonel Egerton, again with 
the soft whistle of comprehension, " that is it, is 
it ? I thought his manner rather curious to-night 
in keeping you to himself, and frightening away 
other partners. Yet he knew of your engage- 
ment, for I told him myself. All right, my dear 
little girl. Look up and smile. No sad looks 
for such as he!" 

To express Mr. Levey's sentiments in Mr. Le- 
vey's own words, Doris Egerton had taken such 
a hold upon him that he could think of no one 
else. Even after her plain avowal of her engage- 
ment to Kenneth Bradford, he could not stand 
aside, and leave her to win what enjoyment she 
could from this festival which he had ordained. 
He had apparently a still firmly rooted convic- 
tion that, if she were made fully aware of the 
nninerous attractions of Osborne House, she 



could no longer resist him, or be sufficiently 
blinded to her own interests to prefer young 
Bradford before the immaculate scion of the 
wealthy house of Levey. 

But after his shrewd guess, Colonel Egerton 
did not seem to think it necessaiy that he siiould 
leave his daughter again ; and, just as soon as it 
could be courteously arranged, his carriage was 
sent for and announced. With a sigh of relief — 
in spite of a certain uncomfortable feeling that 
her refusal of Bernard Levey had not been taken 
as decisive, and that he had every appearance of 
being prepared to state his feelings once more at 
the earliest opportunity — Doris took her seat in 
the brougham, and, in her natural, unafi^'ected way, 
answered Mr. Levey's eager last words ; while he 
stood at the carriage-door, braving the tempest- 
uous wind, the ardor of his breast being a more 
efficient armor than its embroidered decoration. 
Then Colonel Egerton — with a laughing remark 
to his host, which, though incomprehensible in 
its full meaning by the recipient, still gave the 
old officer a little satisfaction in the utterance — 
followed Doris, and drew up the window. 

Not for long after their departure did the dan- 
cing continue at Osborne House ; but (before that 
cry of alarm and terror stopped it as by a breath) 
Violet Levey and Captain Gresford had man- 
aged to exchange a few words which gave mutu- 
al satisfaction. 

"A capital ball — don't vou think so, Miss Le- 
vey ?" 

Not a very intricate question, and Violet's an- 
swer was equally forcible in its simplicity. 

" Very. I'm so glad you have enjoyed it. I 
hope you will come again soon." 

"Miss Violet," replied Captain Gresford, im- 
pressively, "I will come to-morrow, if you will 
allow me." 

" But we shall not give another ball to-moiy 
row," observed Violet, with a frank and charnf-. 
ing smile. . "No one will be here." 

"Every one will be here whom I wish to see. 
May I come?" 

"Oh, of course we shall be delighted to see 
you!" whispered Violet, with an innocent antt 
charming skill in the use of the plural pronouri. 
"I shall quite look forward to your visit, even 
if Bernard and Rose do not. Every thing is so 
dreadfnllydull on the day after a ball — don't you 
think so ?" 

"To-morrow will not be dull. If it is not to 
be the happiest day of my life, it will be the most 
awfully miserable." 

"How strange!" murmured Violet, sweetly, 
as she glided to her place in the dance, still, of 
course, at Captain Gresford s side. "I can not 
imagine it possible." 

"Violet," whispered her sister, when that 
dance was over, "what can have kept away the 
Chamberlains and Mr. Monkton ?" 

"They are having a small dance together, 
perhaps, on their own account," answered Vio- 
let, flippantly. "What do you think, Rose?" 

The sisters were together, and Rose had taken 
care to speak where no one could overhear. 

" I do not know." 

" Well, don't look so crest-fallen, for you ought 
to rejoice in your sister's happiness. I'm going 
to accept Felix Gresford to-morrow — I declare. 
Rose, I never saw such a tragic countenance. 
What have you on your conscience ?" 
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** What's that?" 

"The wind. What else? I have heard it 
now and then all the evening. Don't he so silly, 
liose. • Where are you hurrying now ?" 

"Upstairs. I want a little rest, though I 
don't know what disturbs me. I long to feel 
the wind upon my face, and to look out into the 
darkness. Oh, how this, glare has made my 
head ache!" 

**0r something else," mused Violet, smiling 
with a peculiar kind of sympathy — which at any 
rate had the merit of not being demonstrative — 
as her elder sister, in her gorgeous dress, passed 
silently from the gay scene. 

Colonel Egerton's carriage had just turned 
into the road which skirted the sloping meadows 
lying between Comely Place and the river — be- 
yond which lay the Black Birches — when unex- 
pectedly, and for no apparent I'eason, the horses 
were pulled up. 

** What is it ?" inquired Colonel Egerton ; but 
he had wondered for a few moments before put- 
ting down the window, and so, by the time the 
question was asked, his coachman had whipped 
on his horses. "What was it, Evans ?" called 
the colonel, a little louder. 

** I saw some one riding up the larch meadow, 
sir," said Evans, tightening the reins again, to 
turn and answer his master ; " I thought it would 
be Mr. Monkton, and that he would wish to 
speak to you." 

"And it was not, of course ?" 

"I'm not sure, sir, but I think no one else 
could ride up the meadow, from the Green Pits 
to the rond behind us. Still, it could hardly 
liave been Mr. Monkton, because he crossed into 
the bridle-path to Comely Place, and rode on 
fast." 

" Up the meadow!" repeated Colonel Eger- 
ton, incredulously. "Nonsense, man! do you 
think any one would cross that wooden bridge 
on horseback? It's only a plank. Drive on, 
and don't fall asleep again." 

"Evans has partaken rather freely of some- 
thing at Osborne House, I expect," he muttered, 
with a laugh, as he leaned back in- his seat; " he 
dreams dreams and sees visions." 

But, as Doris asked no questions, he fancied 
she had heard nothing of these dreams and vis- 
ions. 

"You look so tired, my dear," he said, when 
they had left the carriage and entered the light- 
ed hall at home, " that I recommend your going 
straight to yonr room. I will send you some- 
thing which will do you good, and Mary is sure 
to have a famous fire there for you. Good-night, 
my darling. Be sure," he added, kissing her 
with infinite tenderness, "that you bring the 
usual roses down with you in the morning, and 
not" — with a soft touch upon her cheeks — 
"these unfamiliar snow-blossoms. Good-night, 
dear love." 

He stood to watch her as she walked slowly 
up the stairs ; and stood so, even after she had 
looked back with a smile, and tuiiied out of sight. 
In deep thought he stood, until — one minute aft- 
ei*wai*d — the silence of the house was broken by 
a cry of fear and horror from his darling's lips. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

While the guests had been assembling at Os- 
borne House, Miss Windish sat before her parlor 
fire, engaged in a task which was so new and un- 
familiar to her, that she caught herself — or rather 
she might have caught hei*self had she not been 
too intently engrossed in the task for a thought 
beyond it — smiling in serene astonishment even 
at herself. Aided by a great many small ges- 
ticulations — soaring sublimely above all passion, 
though intended to illustrate, in their turn, alarm, 
ferocity, and slaughter — she was narrating the 
personal experience of Jack the Giant-killer, in 
the novel form of an autobiography; and, if the 
little listener, who stood before her, with wide 
eyes, which in all their wonder retained that nn- 
child-like gravity which told of a life robbed of 
its babyhood, could not be sufficiently impressed 
with the giant's savagery to content Miss Michal, 
still a balance was struck by his evident realiza- 
tion of the feebleness and helplessness of Jack 
himself. 

"That's all." 

Miss Michal's favorite verbal conclusion fell 
here upon an awed, expectant silence. 

"Is it?" questioned the child, wistfully. 
"Weren't you frightened when you'd killed the 
giant?" 

"Not a bit," asserted Miss Michal, delighted 
to see how this identification of herself with her 
hero proved the success of her autobiographical 
experiment. 

" Is the giant in heaven now?" 

Miss Michal's reply this time was not so brisk. 
Indeed, when it came, it was not clothed in 
words at all, but only fell in kisses on the ques- 
tioning lips. 

"And now," she said, presently, rising at the 
sound of Scot's step without, "suppose we make 
the tea, and begin to think about bed. It's all 
very well for us to talk about not being sleepy, 
and all that sort of thing ; but while we are so 
tiny-" 

Miss Michal ceased her harangue suddenly for 
want of an audience, and stood watching the 
open door, with the tea-caddy in one hand and 
the ladle in the other. And when Scot, with 
the child on his shoulder, came stooping under 
the door-way, she had the hardest work in the 
world to prevent answering his laugh, and to 
gather a suitable expression of woe into her face. 

"Well, Scot, then you aren't going to the 
dance at Osborne House ?" 

* ' Not unless you want a partner, Aunt Michal 
Are you going ?" 

"Absurd ! " she muttered, closing the tea-caddy 
with a little bang of disapproval. ** For good- 
ness' sake, put that boy down, Scot, and rest your- 
self. You look as harassed, at this moment, as 
if you'd the national debt on your mind." 

"This little grave old gentleman is getting 
to look better already, isn't he. Aunt Michal ?" 
questioned the young man, as he put the child to 
the ground, and stroked his pinched cheeks with 
such a tender, gentle touch of his tired fingers, 
that Miss Michal turned away and formed a won- 
derful, though weak," resolution not to worry her- 
self about his troubles any more, since he could 
defy them so openly. 

When tea was over, the child dragged his chair 
from the table, and set it on the hearth-mg near 
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Scot's ; then, seating himself, he waited vnth his 
little hands folded, and his feet crossed. Miss 
Michel, on her way out of the room to visit a hen 
which was in hospital in the kitchen, noticed, too, 
that the slow, unchild-like tears were gathering in 
the boy's wistfal eyes. 

'^Sare as ever the evening comes," she mused 
to herself, on her way, **he goes through that si- 
lent fretting for his father. Of course, such a 
wicked man ought not to be fretted for at all by 
a sensible child ; but still he does it, and it's very 
dismal. One can not very well try to teach him, 
now that this father of his was a bad man ; and 
yet how much pleasanter it would be if he knew !" 

With this extraordinary opinion depressing 
her, Miss Michal administered a dose to her pa- 
tient, and stood to discuss minutely with Liath 
the prospects of a new-bora yellow brood, which 
was another of her especial cares at this moment. 
And so a long lialf-hour passed before she return- 
ed to the sitting-room, to find Scot writing, while 
the child now stood close at his side, pleading, in 
a timid whisper, for him to **play." Miss Mi- 
chal was perfectly aware that this request had ref- 
erence to no romping or game of any kind, so 
she herself put Scot's coraet-box beside him, be- 
fore she took up her sewing — such sewing for the 
unpracticed fingers! — and let her needle creak 
its way through a stiff little snow-white shirt, as 
if through card-board. 

** A business letter, I suppose, Scot ?'* she que- 
ried, when at last his pen halted, and, with its 
feathered end, he ruffled the little head beside 
him. *^ Dear, dear ! how glad you seem that it 
is over !" 

*'Not sorry. Aunt Michal, by any means," 
said Scot, whistling while he folded and sealed 
the letter to his old lawyer. ** I think Br&dford 
could not have received that letter I left at his 
office, or he would have sent to me. At any 
rate, this shall go to him." 

"1 have wondered each day that 3'ou didn't 
telegraph to him," sighed Miss Michal. **The 
Bradfords couldn't have known that he was liv- 
ing here all this time." 

**I have told the fact plainly enough now," 
said Scot, perfectly comprehending that Miss Mi- 
chal's contemptuous pronoun belonged to the 
bailiff. And then he rose and put aside the let- 
ter — where it was to lie untouched until its ti- 
dings were nothing worth — and gave the little lad 
A *' play," which was as new to him as it was ex- 
citing, and left him in a state of utter breathless- 
ness, but of intense yet puzzled delight. 

^'It sounds funny to laugh so loud," he said, 
looking straight from Scot's face to Miss Michal's. 
**I oughtn't to— ought I ?" 

** Certainly not," retorted Miss Michal — ^per- 
haps finding it the easiest thing to say, under the 
circumstances. 

'*I thought not," meditated the little fellow, 
only half aloud. **But I couldn't help it. It 
came." 

*'I have before now kno^vn a little boy who 
laughed aloud occasionally," remarked Scot ; but 
Miss Michal did not again raise her eyes from 
her work until Willy had won his request, and 
Scot was playing to a most rapt and earaest little 
listener. 

'*No% my dear, say *Grood- night,*" put in 
Miss Michal, when Scot paused, after playing 
the airs he felt the child might recognize, "and 



possibly be fond of; **it is hours beyond tlie 
proper bed-time for such a small person." 

With prompt obedience, the boy did as he was 
told ; but, when he and Miss Michal reached the 
door, he stopped her suddenly, with an eager 
clasp of his arms about her neck. 

**0h! stay — oh! let me stay!" he pleaded, 
with a quick, convulsive sob. **I — am fright- 
ened." 

** It's after eleven now," fretted Miss Windish, 
looking back helplessly. 

** Never mind. Aunt Michal," said Scot, speak- 
ing coolly in French, as he changed a shank of 
his coraet. **The tunes, perhaps, have remind- 
ed him of old times, and this hour, too, brings it 
back to him. Let him stay, poor little boy ! — 
won't you ? And if we take no notice of the 
fear — which is quite a natural one, after all — it 
will soon die away." 

It was not for the child Scot played now — 
neither for the child nor for herself, as Miss Mi- 
chal knew ; he was playing to his own thoughts, 
with long pauses between the melodies — pause) 
which she felt it her duty to break as often as 
she could. 

** Scot," she said, inteiTupting him with a jerk 
in the last line of ** Adelaide," **I wonder you 
never play those old airs I used to sing to you at 
Kingswood. There was *Meet me by Moon- 
light Alone,' and *Le Reveil d'un Beau Jour,* 
and *The Woodpecker,* and — all. They never 
had the dismal sound of the things you some- 
times play. I am sure those you lay to Schubert 
make me more miserable than debts do, because 
I like them too much to stop them, and yet I 
don't like them at all. That last tune was so 
beautiful, and yet — " 

"Somehow," said Scot, reflectively, as he put 
away his coraet, **I never can bring out those 
upper notes full and clear in B flat. With my 
A shank on, I could manage it pretty well." 

And Miss Michal accepted the reply as mean- 
ing only what it seemed to mean ; though she 
was vaguely conscious that his cornet was more 
to him than she could understand, and that he 
dared not let its voice lead him often back to 
those days at Kingswood, when no shadow of 
debt, or poverty, or dishonor had darkened that 
straight, clear path which stretched before him 
through a useful and a noble manhood. 

"Now that we are silent again," remarked 
Miss Windish, presently, " I can hear that the 
wind is as high as ever. We are going to have 
another night of it." 

'*It does no harm. Aunt Michal," said Scot, 
lightly ; and just at that moment Liath brought 
him in a note. It was not wondeiful that Miss 
Michal's eyes grew so round and eager, nor that 
her work fell in her lap, as she gaa^d from the 
note in Scot's hand to the dial of the time-piece. 

"Twelve o'clock, Scot. Don't you be led to 
go to Comely Place at this hour, whatever Mar- 
garet says." 

But, in spite of her anger — for Miss Michal 
was too really wrathful to plead — she knew that 
when Scot left the room, going without a word 
of good-bye, for fear of the child's tears, he was 
on his way out into the tempestuous midnight 
darkness. 

She sat quite still for a long time after he had 
left her, her mind toni between two desires — that 
of pleasing the child by keeping him with her^ 
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and that of doing what she knew to be her datv, 
and insisting on his going to bed. 

Of course it was very hard to resist his en- 
treaty to stay, and of coarse he might rest all 
day to-morrow to make up for this ; but still it 
was just as hard to sit and watch him in that un- 
natural wakefulness, shadows growing under his 
eyes, and a fevered spot beginning to bum in 
each thin cheek. So, for the sake of escaping 
both these alternatives, Miss Windish went away, 
to wander about the house for a time, and, as she 
expressed it, see that things were light. 

Though perhaps her strongest bias was toward 
her invalid hen, she found a visit to it impossible, 
as the kitchen-door was locked. Never doubting 
that the man in possession had taken the key with 
him to his own room, poor Miss Michal, feeling 
the indignity sorely, retired into the dark and un- 
used drawing-room to "have her cry out." She 
never knew — because, after that one glance at 
the time-piece, while Scot was reading Margaret 
Chamberlain's note, she never thought of the time 
again through all that night — how long she had 
been awav, when she returned to the waim and 
lighted sitting-room, to find it empty. 

Just as plainly as if she had been told — so Miss 
Michal said aftenvard — she knew that the child 
was gone to look for Scot, and, acting on her first 
impulse, she stood in the hall, and called Liath, 
in a voice pitched for the purpose of reaching his 
ear in his attic. 

But, to her surpnse, Liath emerged only from 
the kitchen, taking the key from the lock as he 
came, and locking the door behind him on the 
outside. 

"Then you are not in bed, Liath?" exclaim- 
ed Miss Michal, perhaps rather unnecessaiily. 
" Where's the child ?" 

Considering that Liath had said good-night to 
Willy four hours before, and had fancied the child 
in bed ever since, his reply did not materially fur- 
ther the discovery. 

**He couldna have bin in the kitchin, miss," 
continued the old man, meditatively, "cos the 
door's bin locked all evenin ' — it's a satisfaction 
to lock 'im anywheers, even if I'm 'bliged to lock 
myself with 'im — and 'Lizbeth's bin gone to bed 
this hour. He mun be out, miss; theer's no 
doubt o' that ; . and what a night for sich a del- 
cut little un ! If—" 

" If what ?" interrogated Miss Michal, sharply. 

"Nothin', Miss Windy. I was on'y gdin' to 
say that theer Frenchmun would be at the bot- 
tom o' this, on'y he's awav." 

" Nonsense !" retorted Miss Michal, with stem 
common sense. ** Gret youf lantern, Liath." 

"I think not, miss," said Liath, pulling down 
the brim of his old felt hat, and opening the front 
door against the wind. "I'll do better athout, 
and safer for the little un. Bolt up behind me, 
please. Miss Windy, and don't ye mind that theer 
bangin'. It'll do him good to exercis his wrisses 
a bit on the door panniers." 

"Make haste, Liath. How slow you are!" 
fumed Miss Michal, astonished even herself at 
the anxiety she felt. " Of course I shall search 
the house while yon are away, but all the same 
I'm sure the child has wandered out after Mr. 
Monkton. Oh, dear, dear ! " 

But, before this pathetic conclusion, Liath 
passed from her sight, out into the heavy dark- 
ness. 



From room to room the little lady wandered, 
her candle flaring among the draughts, and her 
feeble call now and then breaking the silence of 
the empty rooms. But her fruitless search did 
not surprise her in the slightest, and her tears 
had fallen all the time as quickly as they fell 
when it was over. At last she stood to rest a 
minute by the fire. Even the reiterated decis- 
ion that "of course the boy was safe with Scot 
by now," failed to console her in the least, be- 
cause her thoughts argued onconsciously against 
her words. 

" Mistress ! — oh, mistress !" 

The cry came from the top of the house, yet it 
reached Miss Windish, clear and shrill. 

" What is it, Elizabeth ?" 

This answer was a muffled whisper on the dark 
staircase, as Miss Michal groped her way up ; ob- 
livious of her candle, oblivious of the indignity of 
mnning at her servant's call, conscious only of an 
ovenvhelming fear. 

" This way, mistress — up here, and to the back, 
please." 

It was easier now to grope her way, for there 
shone a strange, wide light from the open door 
of the servant's bedroom. Miss Michal went 
swiftly up the last few stairs, and, with her 
thoughts upon the missing child, entered the 
lighted room, with anxious, searching eyes, which 
finally settled upon the red panes of the lattice 
window. 

One minute afterward, the silence of the old 
house was shattered by a shriek of terror, and 
the bailiff started fi-om his chair upon the kitch- 
en hearth, and let his pipe fall in atoms on the 
stone. 

Before he had reached the door. Miss Michal 
— her eyes dry and clear, as if they had not ever 
known the touch of tears — had turned the key 
outside, and had thrown the door open. 

" If you are a man," she said, looking straight 
into his fiice, ^vith an appalling doubt, " go out 
and help to save us from ruin and death. See, 
this is the quickest wa}', through the back door. 
I will draw the bolts. Oh, have pity on us! 
You are strong, and can do much. Tm very 
sorry I've never spoken to you before — ^I was so 
angry. You won't remember it against me — 
you'll help them in this awful time, won't you ? 
And you'll keep the master from rushing to his 
death, as he always does? See how the wind 
brings the flame toward us, and — and how ore 
one or two human bands to stay it ?" 

Some answer the man made, which was en- 
tirely unintelligible to Miss J^fichal; but she 
thanked him for it with a humility which was 
most touching, and repeated her thanks absent- 
ly, even when she was left alone in the door-way 
— bathed in the lurid light of that flame which 
swept from the Green Pits across the winter sky. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

In that well-known fable of the Egyptian 
slave's, where the wind and the sun bring their 
little domestic differences to bear upon an inno- 
cent pedestrian, and contest the power of rob- 
bing him of his outer garment, the cii^nnistanpe 
of this outer garment being selected gives an un- 
fairness to the whole transaction. The reader 
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tirould be left with a far keener appreciation of 
justice if the little wager had been laid upon a 
hat, for then the chances woald have been equal- 
ized. Then the smile of congratulation on the 
]*oand sun -face when the unsuspecting traveler 
lifted his hat from his damp brow, would have 
had its counteipart in the boisterous buffo laugh- 
ter of the nor'-easter, when the beaver went roll- 
ing and bumping along the road in advance of 
its owner, turning after every halt, and starting 
afresh, just at the moment when its hopeful pur- 
suer was within an inch of gi'asping it. 

This was something of Monsieur Philippe 
Sourdet's thought as, that evening, he was de- 
layed, on his road from Minton to Elingswood, 
by constant pursuits of this article of his attire 
— chases of a most lengthy and tantalizing de- 
scription. Certainly, these pursuits in them- 
selves obliged a very irregular course of proceed- 
ing on Monsieur Sourdet's part ; but to any one 
who had deeply studied the phases of human in- 
telligence, there would have been much that was 
suggestive in the fact that, even in pauses of 
the chase — even when Monsieur Sourdet's head 
was covered — his step was still irregular. And 
though at times his huge frame was braced 
spasmodically to a backward angle, his normal 
bearing was one in which the head and shoul- 
ders moved decidedly in advance. Beyond this, 
Monsieur Sourdet exhibited a strong inclination 
to hold converse with himself, on the smallest 
provocation, in a feeble, argumentative manner. 
Yet, though this converse was of a jiature to have 
irritated Monsieur Sourdet from a fellow-creature, 
it was received from himself in a spirit of thought- 
ful and friendly sympathy. 

As Monsieur Sourdet's slouching step bore 
rather heavily upon him in tlie matter of weari- 
ness, he would now and then allow himself a few 
moments' halt against a gate or stile, or other 
available prop ; and at such times he would in- 
variably appeal, on behalf of himself, to that 
other self with whom he shared convivial ideas, 
and of whom he had evidently a fair apprecia- 
tion. 

'* It's a stupid night — a black, blusterous, stu- 
pid night — confound it !" 

The fact that the circumstance had occurred 
once or twice before, was perhaps the reason of 
Monsieur Sourdet's not being surprised when that 
unsteady head-gear of his was whipped off while 
he said these words to himself, standing beside a 
$S^te which broke the long roadside hedge of the 
larch meadows. But perhaps it may have been 
that deficiency of energy accounted for the ab- 
sence of surprise. 

"There's the river down there," he argued, 
ns he climbed the gate with excessive caution, 
**• and this fool of a wind is beating straight to- 
ward it." 

Naturally the drift of such a thought was to 
qnicken his steps, and so Monsieur Sourdet, start- 
ing with a plunge, ran down the sloping meadow 
which lay between the turnpike-road and the riv- 
er. If he had had the help of daylight, he might 
possibly have rescued his flying hat, but for a 
sadden decadence of the power of equipoise, and 
a final plunge, which, though intended to regain 
it, resulted only in a total overthrow. Monsieur 
Philippe, rising to his feet in the darkness, and 
applying slow and tender friction to one dam- 
agEed shoulder, came to the conclusion that only 



idiotic fields ever sloped toward rivers, and only 
winds accui*sed ever blew so hard. 

Having decided thus, with evident satisfaction 
to himself, he became aware — for now and then, 
when the clouds were blown from the young 
moon's face, it was still light enough for him to 
see — that he had reached that frail wooden bridge 
which crossed the river below the Green Pits. 
And there, on his right, were the lights in the 
farm. 

**I declare," said Monsieur Sourdet, with the 
liveliest surprise, "here I am." 

This fact appeared unanswerable by that other 
self to whom Monsieur Philippe discoursed ; and 
so a heavy and profound silence dwelt round 
him, while he paused with one unsteady foot 
upon the unsteady bridge, and looked away to 
the farm, with a slowly dawning steadiness in his 
vindictive eyes. 

"Ha!" he muttered then, the hard metallic 
anger of his voice giving it a sober ring which 
was startling after its late calm and ponderous 
intemperance, "he's up and about. I see lights 
burning, and — what's that ? Music, I declare ! 
Confound him! He takes it all easily, to be 
sure. Ah ! He wants a stronger touch before 
he's humbled into shape — a sharper touch, too — 
and he shall have it." 

This generous anticipation acted as a spur to 
Monsieur Sourdet, and he trod the swaying 
planks with an airy confidence which was as un- 
expected as it was short-lived. 

"Let me see," he ruminated; then pausing, 
with one hand upon the rail, as lie turned his 
head slowly in the darkness, his coarse and giiz- 
zled locks blown upright on his head, "What 
do they call this precious, sportive breeze which 
blows from every quarter at once ? East north- 
east? I forget. Its touch isn't a caress, cer- 
tainly ; and when a man's head's bare, and his 
limbs tired, he — sacre ! — be quiet, you bully!" 

This command being disregarded by the un- 
ruly air. Monsieur Sourdet was obliged to con- 
tinue his courageous progress under difficulties; 
and by this time he had left the river behind 
him, and was winding gradually round the hillock 
behind which lay the Green Pits — keeping to the 
pathway only during those few occasional mo- 
ments when chance led him info it. He had 
temporarily forgotten the vanished hat, the pur- 
suit of which had originally lured him from the 
high-road. 

"Music !" he muttered again, in a tone which 
modulated from discontent to ferocity. " I hear 
a note or two now and then, when this vile wind 
pauses. "Well, never mind," he added, soothing- 
ly ; " he'll try a different kind of music soon — a 
cowed and humble tune — ga ira ! Confound it 
all ! How the old tongue slips out to-night, for- 
gotten as I thought it! Hateful! Yes, he'll 
tune another note soon. Ha ! ha ! And all this 
ugly English sang-froid of his, and of his old 
avocat — there they come again! Deuce take 
the words! — a hideous language, which I never 
spoke from the time I was a school-boy. Whew ! 
This precious breeze will take me of its own ac- 
cord to shelter against the walls of that rickety 
old farm, and leave me there a jelly. Diable ! 
Who's to stand against it, even with all my 
strength and pluck? What a fool the man is to 
live in such a shed, when, in that mansion over 
there—" 
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Though perfected possibly in Monsieur Sour- 
det's brain, the sentiment as public property was 
left incomplete; for nt that instant Philippe 
8ourdet*s weighty form collapsed, and, without 
grace or dignity, slipped down the grassy slope 
until impeded by a high and firm obstruction, 
which Monsieur Sourdet — sending out one hand 
upon a cautious journey of discovery — found to 
be a wall. 

** It's a deuce of a night to be out on when a 
man's joints are tired," he muttered, rising with 
deliberation, and drawing one hand experiment- 
ally across his head, as if he fancied that, during 
this overthrow, fate might either have replaced 
his missing head-gear, or removed his head, and 
so prevented its need. "I begin to think I'd 
better go down to the house — an infemal spot, 
but a shelter of some sort — and see that young 
idiot again, before we strike the coup de grace. 
He'll come to his senses when I tell him that,- if 
he doesn't listen this time, his last chance is gone, 
and his ruin un fait accompli, I'll venture it. 
An encounter may be worth a good deal, espe- 
cially here, where he'll feel the force of what I 
threaten, and, I should think, appreciate, by force 
of contrast, what I promise. His insolence nev- 
er hurts me — pooh, a bagatelle! But — ah, I 
never thought of that! — he may be prowling 
about now, as he did on that other night when 
our plans were laid. It would be just like him. 
Ay, forty to one he is. I shall see, at any rate, 
and we can have a rencontre out here if he is — 
it's sheltered. All right ; a few hours make no 
difference. I can spare them, with such a coup 
in petto — Bah ! how the words of those scamps 
and beggars in the Bush are tuniing up to-night. 
No, I'll leave the house alone at present — I'd 
leave it alone forever if I'd a less stake upon it. 
There " — Monsieur Sourdet was cautiously feel- 
ing his way now along the wall — ** ought to be a 
gate here, if I'm on the side I think. But it's 
too deuced dark to be sure where a man is." 

Perhaps it was owing as much to Monsieur Sour- 
det's mental duskiness as to the rather natural 
duskiness of nature at that hour, that both the 
gates in the wail surrounding Scot's stack-yard so 
long eluded his groping fingers. Many a muttered 
curse had passed his lips before his heavy left hand 
At last fell upon the bar of a closed gate ; and, 
wheeling round, he brought his right quickly into 
the same position, and grasped the bar, as if he 
found the suppoit gi'ateful after his lengthened 
search. 

** Locked !" he muttered, presently, giving the 
gate a feeble shake. ** The fool is careful of his 
grain, then. I like to see that. Well, well " — 
Monsieur Sourdet whispered this with a slow, 
unctuous smile, as he circumspectly mounted to 
the first bar of the gate, holding tiglitly to the 
top one with both hands, and his smile broaden- 
ing a little in the darkness, when he felt the 
wood crack under his weight. ** Well, well, it's 
safe for this night, whether I find him here or not ; 
safe for to-night, unless the wind brings down 
the whole rotten concern. Gently, gently " (this 
soothing advice was proffered to himself, as he 
warily stepped from bar to bar in his ascent and 
descent), "gently, gently, for in this infernal 
blackness 2i.fauxpa;& would be unpleasant." 

Having accomplished a safe passage, Monsieur 
Sonrdet's next step was a mental effort to re- 
call the position of either of the bams which 



the yard held ; but the mental strength available 
to-night proved inadequate to the task, and so 
he continued his groping career, still discoursing 
with himself, in that disjointed but candid man- 
ner which was compounded of easy fraternal 
sympathy with his own woes, and dogged malice 
against the fancied woes of some one else, on 
whom he bestowed no distinctive name, but a 
catalogue of general epithets, less varied and 
original than contemptuous and menacing. But 
when at last Monsieur Sourdet found the door of 
one old bam, and, putting his fingers through a 
hole in it, and raising the wooden bolt, discover- 
ed that it yielded to his touch, his broken words 
both of encouragement and menace dwindled 
into a muttering of supreme satisfaction. He 
turned and bolted the creaking door behind him, 
and then, in the shelter, he paused a moment, 
searching in every pocket (vainly, and for the 
twentieth time that night) for a box of fusees 
which he had exhausted long before he left the 
turnpike-road. 

"The old walls bend and rattle like a sail at 
sea, it seems to me," he said, giving up the search 
with an acceleration of moodiness, "but still they 
keep the infemal blast outside, and that's some- 
thing. Now, I've only to find my M*ay to the 
loft, and I must be a fool if I can't make mvself 
comfortable till morning, when I shall be on the 
spot to give that fellow his last chance. Well, 
considering all, it couldn't fall out better. Here 
I am ready ; for, after all, it's a good pull from 
Wakeley's cottage down here ; and, I declare, if 
I'd remembered, in walking out from Minton, 
that I must pass so near the farm before reach- 
ing Kingswood, I might have planned to do ex- 
actly what I'm doing now through chance — ^just 
chance. Just through the wind blustering in this 
direction, and — ah, yes, I forgot that ;" and Mon- 
sieur Sourdet raised his hand to his uncovered 
head, with a sudden recollection of that one freak 
of the wind which, important as he had felt it at 
I the time, had glided from the slippery surface of 
his memoiy. "I forgot that — quite forgot it." 

By the time the words had been drawn out 
sufficiently to suit the speaker's languid and med- 
itative mood, his hands, busy at their old groping 
task, had guided him to a ladder which W^ed 
against an open trap-door in the ceiling or the 
bam, and Monsieur Sourdet, his feet mounting 
cautiously close behind his hands, chuckled pleas- 
antly as be ascended. 

Just as his heavy, swarthy face appeared in the 
opening of the upper floor, a glimmer of moon- 
light, pale and fleeting, fell across it ; but there 
were no eyes in that dark upper room to be 
startled by such a sight, and the faint ray melted 
into darkness once again. 

" This," said Monsieur Philippe, as he stepped 
from the ladder and threw himself at full length 
upon the corn ; " this is comfort on such a night. 
This indeed is luxury on such a night, compared 
— compared" (the words were growing broken 
and indistinct, the tone lower and more husky) 
" with an existence at — the mercy of that diable 
of—" 

The muttered imprecations grew here so weak 
and slow that, fortunately, half their venom was 
lost in their maudlin impotence ; and that fickle 
comforter which flies the pillow of the brave and 
generous crept up and closed his heavy eyes, mak- 
ing the shelter into utter calm for him, and deep- 
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ening the darkness. He had thrown himself upon 
his back, with his linked hands beneath his head, 
and once or twice a pale, faint ray of light fell 
across his uptarned face, so gently and so swiftly 
that it might have seemed, from the suiTounding 
darkness, like the warning and awakening touch 
of a pitying hand. But, unwarned and undis- 
turbed, he slept on ; and in one dark corner of 
the building, a large black cat, his onl^ comrade 
there, stood back against the creaking wall, alert 
and wakeful, glaring from side to side, restless 
and intent, warned as its sleeping companion 
could not be. Then suddenly it started, and 
with its head raised, and its side against the wall, 
it crept round and round the loft. The heavy 
sleep, against whose approach Philippe Sourdet 
bad for hours fought as surlily as he had fought 
Against the furious north-easter, had laid a firm, 
i'evengeful hold upon him now. So, bound in 
^He fetters of his own intemperance, he lay, while 
t^VkQ wind cried round the old building with a rest- 
less, rousing voice. 

Motionless still, he lay wrapped in this heavy 
sX umber ; when a light fell upon his sleeping face, 

liich was no ray from the young moon. The 

black cat, its eyes aflame in the darkness, 

uddenly stopped its silent* creeping round and 

<^und, and — darting across the sleeping man 

ith a touch which was too light to awake him 
lisappeared. 

Oae moment afterward, Philippe Sourdet stir- 
in his sleep, and a muttered imprecation tot- 
i^red from his lips. But his heavy .eyelids were 
CDt lifted until bis eyes opened in a sudden smart 
xid terror, when the flames had glided up, and 

from beyond his head and feet and hands — 

emed to meet in a red canopy above him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

On many and many a summer evening, as 
una Wakeley sat sewing in the window of her 
^c>ttage on the slope, had she raised her eyes to 
*^t them rest yearningly upon the sunset glory 
^'^ the western sky. But to-night, while the win- 
^^r 4^ flamed crimson in the west, hours after 
***»Ti8et-time, she stood before her cottage window, 
^"^'ith strained and feverish gaze, her fingers tight- 
^y locked, her face white as death, and touched 
*o anguish every now and then, when the light 
^T>ed upward with a fiercer glare, or, on the strong 
'^^ings of the wind, swept toward the timbered 
^^Us of the old farm, and the long thatched build- 
*0^ on its western side. 

Por long had the neglected fire been dead in 
^**« cottage grate, yet Oliver sat beside it, with 
^ l)ipe in his mouth, holding his dirty newspaper 
5^ catch the light of a candle which flared beside 
f^ i«n on the table ; but his eyes, though even stead- 
*^l7 than nsual to-night, were never for one min- 
^^ fixed steadily upon the columns. There was 
^ Hew restlessness in their glance. 

**OUverI" 
. His wife*s call was a perfect cry of anguish ; 
j^^t Oliver paused deliberately before he lowered 
^Hq paper and looked across the kitchen, gather- 
^^S a dead, unnatural sleepiness into his gaze. 
. "What is it ye're bothering about ?" he asked, 
*^^TiW^, ** Can't ye leave a man to read his pa- 
P^ after a *ard day's work ? Ye*re staling yer- 1 



self enough for 'alf a dozen on us. Ah ! What 
d'ye start for ?" he added, with an eager, expect- 
ant change of tone. **Is it the furriner ye see 
coming ?" 

Oliver had risen in the excitement of this hope, 
but one glance into his wife's face — without one 
from the window — showed him tliat there was 
no sign upon the slope of the man whom he had 
expected; and he dropped again, heavily and 
sulkily, into his seat. 

** How the flames roar and rush !" — the words 
were a very wliisper as they came from Anna's 
lips, while her locked hands rose and fell before 
her in a measured, restless miserv — "and the 
ground rises so steeply between the rick -yard 
and the river. Oh, Oliver, in the name of pity, 
go and help ! Can any man see such danger and 
destruction without oftering the little aid he can ? 
For it's little that even the strongest of us can do 
at such a time." 

** You'd best shut that shutter," Wakeley mut- 
tered, refilling his pipe. "I've told ye before; 
and, if ye don't do it soon, I'll come and do it 
myself. A nice hour this is for decent women 
to be up and staring about 'em ! " 

** I am going," said Anna, turning to face her 
husband, her look firm in all its agony and pal- 
lor. **If you can bear to stay here and see the 
wind swaying that flame straight to — Oh, go ! " 
she broke ofl', pleadingly. "And go quickly, Ol- 
iver. The stacks are gone — nothing can save 
them ; but life may be in danger, and we can all 
help there, perhaps." 

"/go?" echoed Wakeley, with an attempt 
at scorn in his savage voice. "Not I! And 
what d'ye mean by taking that tone on ? Ye say 
the stacks is gone — jest as if I cared. It isn't 
me — it's the furriner as wanted 'em burned. He'll 
be glad o' this accident — eh?" 

The last word was uttered so shaiply, after 
a pause, that its own suspicious motive was laid 
bare at a glance. 

"Yes, he will be glad," said Anna, quite qui- 
etly ; but the fingers with which she was trying 
to close the window- shutter shook so helplessly 
that she was obliged to give up the attempt, in 
spite of the strain she put upon herself. 

And so the red light still glided in, and laid a 
flush of its own color upon the woman's pallid 
face, and gave a flash of its own savagery to the 
man's sullen scowl. 

But Oliver, watching suspiciously, saw one pur- 
pose strong in his wife's face ; so he rose from his 
chair and threw ofl' his coat with clumsy haste. 
* * Ye're not going ; and so I tell ye, oncet for all !" 
he said, moving about noisily while he spoke. 
"Ye'll stay at 'ohie like a respectable woman, 
and the wife of a respectable man — so I tell ye, 
oncet for all. Why, of course," he added, with 
a crafty lowering of his rough tone, " we're a re- 
spectable couple enough, if folks only leave us 
alone. We're not fond o' prowling about at 
nights ; and so let them as is fond o' that sort o' 
thing go and 'elp now. We don't know any 
thing about what's goin' on at the Green Pits. 
Why should we? Come away now, and shut 
that shutter. D'ye 'ear ?" 

This was a usual conclusion to Oliver's address- 
es to his wife, and perhaps it was because its fre- 
quency had robbed it of all interrogatory proper- 
ties that it generally, as now, won no reply. A 
pause followed his words, which was so moxkfifL 
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and so emphatic that it seemed to him, in his 
concealed wrath, to be of untold length. Yet it 
was onlj one minute after the utterance of his 
rough words that, watching furtively from his 
position on the hearth, he saw his wife fall on 
her knees beside the window with a cry, and cov- 
er her eyes with her locked fingers. 

** If y<m don't think it's bed-time, /do," mutter- 
ed Oliver, Stirling uneasily. "Come along, girl. 
WhAt's that theer light at the Gi-een Pits to do 
along of us ? It's out o' the way o' 'arm to folks. 
Come along, d'ye 'ear ? And jest put that shut- 
ter up, that a man's 'ouse may look respectable 
this time o' night." 

"You can put the shutter up when you 
choose," said Anna, speaking calmly, when she 
rose, and turned her face from the glass to which 
it had been so near. ** I am going." 

"No, ye ain't !" roared Wakeley, both face and 
voice betraying a keen and evident fear, though 
rough and authoiitative as ever; " 'less ye mean 
ye're going to bed." 

"Even a woman," resumed Anna, quietly, 
though with intense trembling, "can help in the 
Qanying of the water round that hill." 

"No, she can't, and no, shfe won't," roared 
the man ; " woman's dooty's to stay in-doors ; and 
when she don't know it of 'erself, her 'usband 
must teach her. I'll have no gallivanting down 
there, d'ye 'eai- ? No more I'll have any snivl- 
ing up 'ere, and so I tell ye oncet for all. Re- 
member, as we two are 'ere at 'ome all this night, 
and have been 'ere at 'ome since dark. Ye'll 
maybe have to tell that after, and it's well to be 
ready — women aresich fools sometimes, if they're 
took by surprise. We've bin in out of the wind 
and I've bin reading you the paper, whiles ye 
sewed that theer shirt o' mine. I ain't fond o' 
being out o' nights, when theer's a decent fire, and 
supper, and bed at 'ome. That's the truth, as 
you'll maybe have to tell 'em some time." 

He had laid his heavy hand upon his wife's 
shoulder, and as he spoke he tightened his strong 
fingers, with a grip which at any other time would 
have brought a cry from her lips ; but now, with- 
out even a struggle, she moved from his grasp, 
as if her strength were really the greater of the 
two. 

"If I am asked," she said, coldly and distinct- 
ly, "I shall tell them that you were out to-night 
so late that the fire must have broken out — though 
I had not seen it, having the shutters closed — be- 
fore you came hurrying in from — the Green Pits." 

"I — say," whispered Oliver, his hard lips 
drawn back from his teeth, as he lowered his sav- 
age face to his wife's, " if ye tell any lies like 
them, ye'll repent it — d'ye 'ear ? Hullo !" 

The exclamation followed the threat so rapid- 
ly that it was little wonder Anna's startled gaze 
rested on her husband's face so curiously for the 
firet moments. 

"It frightened you," she said then, her lips 
stiff with fear, though she spoke coldly. "I 
have been expecting it before. I knew that, as 
soon as any one could reach Kingswood, they 
would ring the alarm bell. It is no use, of course, 
but I knew some villager, in his fright, would do 
that, to hasten the engines from Minton. In this 
wind, the sound, loud as it is, scarcely travels be- 
yond us. It — it needn't alarm you." 

"What d'ye mean ?" gi'umbled Wakeley, mak- 
ing a surly effort to regain such ease as this sud- 
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den summons had robbed him of. *'It-was 
yerself that was frightened. Come firom that 
door!" 

Again he seized her roughly, pulling her back 
into the cottage, and holding her there, while her 
breath came in gasps through her teeth. 

" Listen, Oliver, she said ; then, with a quiet- 
ness which, in an instant, roused his worst sus- 
picions, and made him feel her to be crafty as 
himself. "If you and I keep away now fiiom 
such a scene as that, people will say — they are. 
sure to say it — that we had a motive in keeping 
away. Every body is there, and if we are not, 
we — shall be suspected." 

"What d'ye mean?" inquired Wakeley, witl'*- 
an ugly scowl ; but still he slackened his holiS 
upon her aim. 

" I mean that any one who keeps away froir^^ 
the Green Pits to-night will be suspected of—" 

"Fool!" shouted Wakeley, pushing her fron^t-' 
him. " You don't know what ye're talking about. 
Go wheer ye like; I'm not stopping ye. Of 
course all the women ull be there, so you'll never ^ 
be content to stop away. Then go. Am I 'old- 
ing ye ? But ye'll go without me ; I've *ad a 'ard 
day's work, and I'm never one as goes after sights 
and crowds." 

" If the men miss you," said Anna, qnietly, as 
she drew back the bolt of the cottage-door, " they'll 
say, * Why did Wakeley stay away, when he might 
have helped, like all of us ? He wonld s^ the 
glare plainly from his cottage, and he'd have 
come, if he'd known nothing about the fire be- 
fore. He'd have come down here to find out 
what caused it — if he hadn't known already.' " 

Then she passed through the door, and closed 
it after her ; but, before she had reached the foot 
of the hill, she heard her husband's step behind 
her, slouching as usual, but so hurried that he 
reached her readily, in spite of her great haste. 

"Look 'ere, Anna," he said, with an attempt 
at surly indifference, "I know nothing about why 
ye're poking yerself down there, or what ye're go- 
ing to do ; but it may be jest as well to tell ye, 
oncet for all, as your evidence couldn't do me no 
'arm in any court of jestice in the world — d'ye 
see ? If I'd done all the things as ^e seem to 
think I should enjoy to do, ye couldn't get me 
into prison ; I'd have ye remember that. Why, 
even " — with a hard, forced laugh Wakeley add- 
ed this, as he slouched on at her side — "if I'd 
bin and set fire to those ricks myself^ like sich an 
idjet as I should never be, you couldn't tell of it. 
A man's wife ain't allowed to tell any lies ag'in 
him, to get him into trouble, so — as women alias 
think they tell the truth — they ain't allowed to 
speak at all. Lawyers knows best what's fair 
and jest to a man ; so that's law — d'ye see ?** 

"I see," said Anna, with intense quietness, 
while she hurried on, her hands clasped under her 
shawl, and her eyes fixed upon the distant glare 
which reddened the night sky. 

"I don't believe ye're listening," gmmbled 
Oliver, still keeping beside her, though with diffi- 
culty ; " but I'll make ye presently, I can tell ye ! 
Not as ye've less sense than other women,' he 
added, with a change of tone, as he looked askance 
into her white face — "indeed, ye've plenty when 
ye like to use it ; so there's no sich need to din a 
simple fact in yer ears a 'underd times before ye 
see the jestice of it. Gro along, girl, if ye choose, 
and I'll come too ; and we'll 'elp 'em i( we cam 
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I dursay some clamsiness of that d\yarf' s done it, 
but likely the engines ull save a good bit. Come 
along. It's a good law as leaves 'usband and wife 
so comfortable together that they can't say a 
word ag'in each other 'thout it's being made jest 
so little of as all lies ought to be." 

After this expression of conjugal appreciation, 
Oliver Wakeley relapsed into silence, and, though 
his wife was in reality painfully and keenly alive 
to his every movement, she had, to all appearance, 
lost aU thought of him before they reached the 
people who stood in a double line round the rising 
ground between the Green Pits and jhe river ; a 
crowd with mixed motives, and offering varied 
suggestions, yet all united in one present, active 
need — that of filling and passing those vessels, 
the contents of which, heavy though they might 
be, seemed so tembly impotent in quelling the 
furious flame which rode on the wind above, 
s^ong and mighty in its defiance of such feeble 
efforts to stay its course. 

Without uttering a word to any one, Anna 
Wakeley took her place close to the river, and 
filled the pail she had carried from home, passing 
it on through the ready hands, as she took the 
next one which came, up to her empty. One or 
two people had time to notice the quiet, ceaseless 
activity of the woman, and the one low, terrified 
glance she gave up at the blaze, as it swept on- 
ward, and at last caught the farm in its hot em- 
brace ; but none knew what deep and wordless 
prayer the sad eyes lifted high beyond that red 
flame in the sky. 

Most quick and most untiring, among so many 
who were prompt and active, she seemed to have 
a strength to-night which was more than natural, 
yet did not seem like the strength of excitement 
which helped so many ; because she was utterly 
and curiously quiet. 

But, unconscious as she seemed of aught be- 
yond her ceaseless and silent employment, no sin- 
gle word was uttered in her hearing which her 
mind did not grasp and hold ; and when the fire- 
engine came dashing through the park from the 
stone bridge, and the line was broken in this new 
excitement, she carried the water past the gaps 
herself, and, by her silent example, drew the crowd 
presently to their steady work again. 

"She's right," said one man, speaking quick- 
ly at his task; "our help is wanted here as 
much as ever. They will play the engine on the 
house, of course." 

"The west wall is fulling." 
The roof is open to the sky." 
It's to be hoped they've saved what's in^hose 
rooms." 

"Of course they'd try; but, then, you see, so 
much help was wanted here." 

So, as the night went on, did the words pass 
to and fro — for, in, the relief of having aid from 
Minton, .the busy water-bearere could afford to 
talk a little more frequently — and Anna listened, 
still in silence, feeling each word sink into her 
memory, engraved there for her life. 

"Pray God there will be no one hurt !" 

" I wouldn't answer for that ; but the lives are 
all spared. Miss Windish is in the garden— you 
can see her plain enough, every now and then, in 
the glare. She's in the bouse again now, saving 
what she can. And the young squire — it's plain 
enongh to see him all the time — ^he's on the wall 
now, using the hose against the bam. Black 
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and grimed as he is, I'd swear to his figure any- 
where, even by such fiendish light as this." 

"But I saw the young squire pass to the 
house long ago with a child in his arms." 

"That was long ago, as you say. He's been 
at work ever since, working like half a dozen 
men. See him now 1" 

But though Anna stood nearest of all to the 
speaker, her eyes dropped lower, instead of being 
lifted to that one figure standing out, dark and 
distinct, against the lurid background. 

"You mean the child he brought with him 
from London. I couldn't understand, Liath, how 
the young squire found him. That reminds ^me 
— whei*e's Liath now ?" • 

"At the house. He's been throwing against 
the west wall — throwing like a giant instead of 
the dwaif he is. " 

"And Elizabeth?" 

"She's in the line here; higlier up, close to 
the yard." 

"Then who is it that's helping Miss "Windish, 
caiTying all the heaviest things, and limning 
backward and forward so fast ?" 

" That's Miss Egerton." 

"MissEgerton!" 

The exclamation came from more than one 
of the listeners, but still Anna, though her eyes 
softened, did not pause. Long ago she had rec- 
ognized the slight, darkly clad figure, working so ' 
swiftly and untiringly, yet always seeming near 
Miss Windish in her shrinking panic. 

" Fancy Miss Egerton being here, and working 
like that. She might have sent a servant in- 
stead.'* 

"That wouldn't be very like her," some one 
answered from the Une — a young man who wore 
the Egerton livery — " she asked the Women to 
come and help, just as she came herself ; and the 
colonel sent us. We've left the Dower House 
empty, except for the housekeeper ; and I'm sure, 
if the colonel isn't working like a regular soldier — " 

The suddenness of the interruption attracted 
every one's attention to Colonel Egerton himself, 
who came hurrj-ing up in his shirt-sleeves. 

"You may as well stop this useless labor now," 
he said, hardly raising his tones; though, after 
he had passed, there was no one who had missed 
the words. "The fire in the yard must spend 
itself, and we have the engine at the house. You 
have worked capitally throughout, but it would 
be useless to waste more time and strength; 
break up now, and, if any of you can give assist- 
ance at the house, I'm sure you will do so." 

Colonel Egerton addressed no one in particular, 
as he passed along the line, but yet, almost un- 
consciously to himself, he gave a kind glance to 
Anna Wakeley when, in the trembling light, he 
caught sight of her white, anxious face. 

"Where is Oliver? I have not seen him 
here." 

The woman's eyes dropped swiftly, and her 
lips grew so tight that it seemed as if her few 
words could hardly pass them. 

" I think, sir, that Oliver is at the Green Pits." 

" Is he ? That is w^ell ; he is strong, and owes ' 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Monkton. He cer- 
tainly should be helping." 

The officer had passed on without waiting for 
any reply to his words, but afterward he could 
recall the pallor of Anna's €*.«& -esv^ >3ss& vs^s^>6- 
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The winter davm was still two hours distant, 
when an awed, hushed whisper, ^ying among the 
scattered groups, told — even before the words 
were distinguishable — that amidst the lurid hor- 
ror of this night brooded the grim, gaunt pres- 
ence of death. Anna Wakelej left her work the 
instant the meaning of this whisper reached her, 
and, shrinking against the wall of the stack-yard, 
and, looking across the smoldering ruins with 
wide, glazed eyes, saw none of the forms around 
her, nor the lights daiting here and there as the 
greater light failed. She saw only in imagina- 
tion, with an awful rividness, that, one spot of 
blackness which, while others lowered their tones 
to call it death, seemed to shriek out another 
name to her, iu such shrill and piercing tones 
that, though both her hands were on her ears, 
the fancied cry and fancied scene drew her face 
into hard and rigid lines, and stiffened the lids 
above her fixed eyes. 

Suddenly this forced tension of every nerve 
was broken, and Anna sprung forward. Yet the 
startled surprise was only caused by the utterance 
of hei* own name by Liath, who, small and quiet, 
had come up to her, there in the shadow of the 
wall, against which she stood in a strained atti- 
tude of intense and frightened watchfulness. 

"I didn't hear you, Liath, "she faltered, trying 
nervously to account for the start she had given ; 
**I didn't know you were there." 

**I dur say not, Mrs. Wakeley," returned Li- 
ath, in his slow, matter-of-fact way. ** I've on'y 
bin lookin* round." 

**You have been doing more than looking 
round to-night," said Anna, seizing, with an ef- 
fort, on any words which might sound natural 
and easy, as she walked slowly on at Liath's side 
over the scattered ashes. 

** I s'pose you're going home now, Mrs. Wake- 
ley?" 

Anna knew that Liath was a man of very few 
and slow words, yet to-night even that curt speech 
seemed laden with meaning, and even with sus- 
picion. 

** Yes, I am going home," she said, hurrying 
in her assent. "But — but, Liath" — turning 
wistfully to him in the gloom, and dropping her 
voice, even low as it had been — ** where — where 
have you — where is it lying ?" 

*'Dnnna you go to see that, Mrs. Wakeley," 
said Liath, solemnly. "It's no sight fur them 
as ain't forced into seeing it." 

"But— I must." 

"In course," mused Liath, gravely, as he 
walked on, "in course, if any other woman wur 
to ask it, it would bo out of cur'osity, and I'd 
know it ; but it's different, in course, for you, and 
as he lived at your cottage — " 

"Not for that reason," put in Anna, in a tone 
quickened by real hon'or, " he never really lived 
with us. He used our cottage when he chose, 
but he was always a stranger, an utter stranger." 

"You've o'erdone yourself to-night, Mrs. 
Wakeley," said Liath, with real sympathy in his 
hard, honest face. " Hadna you better go 'ome, 
and see no other bad sights this night ?" 

But, save for a shiver which passed through 
the woman's shrinking form, there was no sign 
that she had heard this proposal. She kept close 
to the old man's side, until, leaving the rick-yard, 
and turning aside from the busy scene before the 
smoldering wall of the old farm, they stopped be- 



side a low cart-shed, in Which a group of people 
were gathered, barely distinguishable by the light 
of the lanterns which moved slowly to and fro, 
and rose and fell, in the gloom which Anna's 
searching eyes pierced so eagerly. 

"It's theer," whispered Liath, making a stop. 
" I'm not goin' in ag'in, and you won't neether, if 
you take my advice, Mrs. Wakeley. Ha ! theer's 
Oliver. I thought he wur gone-^not as he'd be 
tired of his work, for it ain't much he's done; but, 
though I've seed 'im about 'ere and there, I miss- 
ed 'im later. Shall I call 'im to ye, Mrs. Wake- 
ley?" 

"No," whispered Anna, eagerly, "don't call 
him — please. Let me go to him." 

And so Liath stood, and let Anna pass on 
alone to the shed ; but, if she had turned, and 
there had been light enough to see, she would 
have read a keen and shrewd suspicion on the 
old man's face — and even in his attitude — which, 
in her timidity, might have turned her asi^e from 
that charred, disfigured object upon which those 
who came to recognize it could only bear one 
glance in the lantern light. 

"That theer's creepin' work for Wakeley," 
muttered Liath, standing still to watch the heavy 
figure of the poacher as it moved stealthily in 
the obscurer parts of the shed ; "creepin' work 
— creepin' work ; but, then, he's used to creepin', 
that's true." 

As he spoke to himself, even more slowly than 
was his wont, his gaze gi'ew more and more in- 
tent and shrewd, and it was evident that a new 
determination was forming itself in the old man's 
mind. 

Half an hour afterward, when, covered, at last, 
from scrutinizing eyes and glimmering light, that 
blackened, crumbling something^ which was all 
that remained of Philippe Sourdet, had been car- 
ried away, Liath, coming from his distant work, 
entered the shed alone, and turned the light of 
his lantern suddenly and fully upon the burly fig- 
ure of Oliver Wakeley, on his knees among the 
ashes which had drifted even here, or had fallen 
from that burden which had so lately been car- 
ried away. 

"You, is it, Wakeley?" questioned Liath, just 
as if he had made the discovery only when he 
spoke. * * Is yer wife gone home her lone, then ?" 

" She's able to take care of herself," muttered 
Wakeley, shuflBing to his feet. " I'd dropped an 
old pocket-book, and was lookin' for it." 

"Feelin' for it, ye mean," corrected Liath, 
drvlv. 

"Yes, feelin' for it — course I do," blurted 
Wakeley, who had never been accustomed to 
stand correction of any sort from such as Liath. 

"And ye think ye dropped it 'ere, eh ?" queried 
Liath, raising the lantern as Oliver rose, so that 
the light might still reach his face. "Then ye 
wur in 'ere afore, I suppose — come in to see the 
last of yer lodger, eh ?" 

"I saw him — yes," returned Wakeley; and 
Liath smiled to see the huge bully glance around 
him with fear of which a woman might have 
been ashamed — but, then, it was only moment- 
ary — "I saw him after they put him here, not 
afore." 

"No?" 

Liath uttered the monosyllable interrogative- 
ly, having an inexplicable conviction that some 
question important to Wakeley lay behind this 
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speech — a conviction which was strengthened 
the next moment by Oliver's ungainly attempt at 
conciliation. 

** Yes, it was a frightful sight, and I don't won- 
der you kep' away ; but they say it was you as 
found the body first — all that was left of it. 
Wheer was it ? I didn't 'ear." 

"Didna ye?" inquired Liath, in his slowest 
tones, as he unflinchingly returned Oliver's un- 
steady gaze. ** And ye want to know ?" 

"Course I do." 

**In course ve do," assented Liath, in Oliver's 
pause. ** Wefl ?" 

"Mr. Sourdet and me was so well beknown 
to each other," continued Wakeley, with an at- 
tempt at his usual bluster, " that course I feel in- 
terest in any thing about him. I should think 
you*d understand that soit o' thing, 'thout ex- 
plaining." 

**Ay, I understand," replied Liath,. grimly ; 
"you was good friends, I know—rail on us know. 
Well, come along : I'll show ye wheer I fust 
fund the drenched cinders of what used to be yer 
friend. Come along." 

Judging by the scowl upon Wakeley's face, he 
would have fiked to resent the rough command ; 
but evidently a second thought stiiTcd him, and 
he willingly and promptly followed Liath from 
the shed, his heavy, slouching step never quite 
gaining upon the little old man who led him. 
They parsed througli the burned and broken gate- 
way, and entered the Green Pits ; but half-way 
across the yard Liath stopped. 

"Theer ain't much left o' the old bams now," 
he said, pointing straight before him, " but it was 
in that nn, among the ashes theer, inside those 
tamblin' bits o' walls, as I fund 'im. Tbeer's 
aopie o* his tatters about theer now, I dursay, 
lyiil' in .the wet You'd like any thing as re- 
minds yer of him, I dursay." 

"Are you coming on ?" inquired Wakeley, his 
rough and surly tone hiding the real anxiety 
^hich caused the question. 

"I'dol not corain' in jest now," replied Liath, 
Tery slowly; "not jest now. I'll see ye agin 
presently, and, if yeVe fund any remember- me 
sort o' property belongin' to the breeved relics, 
I'll in course be glad to 'ear on it." 

If Wakeley had desired an explanation of this 
somewhat curi6us remark, lie would have failed 
to obtain it, for Liath had left him hastily, as if 
conscious of having wasted quite time enough in 
idle words. 

"He's off to slave agin, as he's slaved all 
night," thought Oliver, with a grin of contempt 
for the old man who could toil unnecessarily for 
others. " He's safe away now." 

But, from the darkness near, with a giim sat- 
isfaction on his face, Liath had paused to watch 
Wakeley begin his search among the soaked and 
blackened refuse of the fire. 

"I see." 

These two words were all Liath thought nec- 
essary, as he turned away to make up, in harder 
work, for those lost minutes; but the tone in 
which he said them was replete with meaning. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The wintry sun shone ruthlessly next morning 
on the blackened opening in the roof of the Black 
Birches, and on the wall which, on the western 
side of the house, stood bare and gaunt upon the 
upper story. True, it was but an attic room which 
wtLs destroyed, but the old farm looked a dismal 
dwelling now ; scanned and discolored, the win- 
dows smoke-begiimed and broken here and thei'e, 
while stUl the water-stains ran from every ledge, 
and the garden-beds had lost all form, and were 
trodden into a muddy plain. 

It would have been a sad night's work, even 
if the master of the farm had been able at once 
to rebuild and beautify, and to replace the stock 
which he had lost ; but, his circumstances being 
such as they were, there lay a heavy cloud of 
hopelessness upon the house, which deepened a 
hundred -fold this outward disfigurement upon 
which the sun shone so mockingly this morn- 
ing. 

At Christmas, ready money had been so un- 
obtainable that Scot had let his insurance lapse ; 
and now, at one blow, was swept from him the 
greater part of his means, both for present and 
future existence, for himself and for those who 
were dependent on him. 

"What would be done now ?" 

This was the thought which was perplexing 
Miss Windish so mournfully, as she looked out 
upon the trampled garden, where the glistening^ 
of the sunshine on the little pools of collected 
water really hurt her eyes, now that they were so 
strained and stifi* from smoke and sleeplessness. 

"What would be done now ?" 

"Please" — Miss Michal turaed swiftly round 
at this meek summons from a childish voice — 
"please, are ybn citing ?" 

** Crying!" she exclaimed, with a voice of most 
unnatural hilarity, as she advanced to the little 
bed where the child had risen eagerly from his 
pillow. " What should any person cry about ?" 

"I saw a tear," the little fellow said, raising 
his head to touch Miss Michal's cheek, in that 
slow, wistful way peculiar to him, and which told 
that even from babyhood he had been the little 
companion, or comforter, of a sorrowing heai^ 

"A tear!" echoed Miss Michal again, cheer- 
fully; and then she paused, for her vocabulary 
of cheerful observations had not been widened 
by a long experience. "I — I don't know what 
could have put such a thought into your head, 
my dear." 

Then she seated herself by the side of the bed, 
and, with a clever side movement, drew her 
hand experimentally across her eyes. 

"After that sleep," she observed, pleased to 
find no watery trace — for her misery just now 
was too deep and real to be properly relieved by 
its usual vent — "you'll soon be well again, and 
running about." 

"Am I ill, then ?" asked the boy, gently link- 
ing his hands before him, as he always did when 
this sad, unchild-like earnestness fell upon him. 
" Shall I die— like father ?" 

* ' Die like father ? Heaven forbid ! " 

Miss Michal uttered the words unthinkingly, 
with a shudder, and, a moment afterward, would 
of course have given much to be able to recall 
them. The child's eyes were fixed upon her, so 
wide and awed and wondering, that she Kv<l VNsyt 
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face on his, and kissed^ him, as, through all her 
life, she had never kissed a child before. 

**I think," she said, presently, when she had 
retaken her seat beside the bed, and had ran- 
sacked her mind for what might be a pleasant 
and successful train of thought to obliterate the 
present one, *'I never finished quite all about 
Jack and the Giants, did I?" 

** Oh, I'm so glad !" cried Willy, unlinking his 
feverish little hands. **I was afraid there was 
no more giants. Oh, please to tell it! Oh, 
please!" 

So Miss Michal — stepping very slowly and 
warily, because this portion of Jack's adventures 
was composed as she went on, she being perfect- 
ly aware that the real narrative had been com- 
pleted long ago — was leading an original and 
rather weakly giant into a dilemma over which 
her eyes grew very jound, though there were 
^-ariouB means of escape evident, when the open- 
ing of the door interrupted her. 

"Which is the awfullest, please ?" asked the 
.child, anxiously laying his hot little fingers upon 
Miss Michal's as she rose. **A giant, or — a 
fire?" 

Whether it was the memory evoked by this 
question, or the pitiful earnestness of the pale 
little face. Miss Michal could not have told, but 
her only answer had been a few slow and quiet 
tears, when Doris Egerton came np to her. 

"I don't think it matters a bit, Willy," she 
said, brightly, as she set down upon the bed a 
little breakfast tray which she had carried, " what 
sort of a giant it is, so long as there is a Jack to 
kill him." 

"But Jack's so little," mused the child, with 
that pitifulness so prompt in the nature of some 
children. 

"But so brave, dear," Doris answered, her 
dreamy eyes bright with some thought not ex- 
pressed by her words, "that the giants can not 
do him any harm — they never will." 

"Then he's fighting now f" questioned Willy, 
his eyes widening with surprise. 

"Yes." 

"What— please?" 

"Yes,'* repeated Doris, less dreamily, "he is 
figll^ing now — and beating all the giants, too." 

"I'm so glad!" breathed the child, with a 
happy sigh. " I wish he'd come." 

"Who— Jack?" 

The little fellow's laugh was good to hear when 
Doris asked him this question with such bright, 
grave eyes. 

"Oh no! But he said he'd come soon. 
Didn't you know I meant Mr. Monkton ?" 

"How could I?" smiled Doris, with an invol- 
untary kiss upon the questioning face. "Now, 
come and eat your breakfast." 

"I — please, I don't want it." 

"While you eat that egg," remarked Doris, 
coolly, as she opened it, and doubled together a 
very shaving of bread-and-butter, "I'm going to 
tell you about the little chickens ; and, while you 
drink the coffee, you shall guess what Monarch 
has just brought in in his mouth. But if you 
do nothing, why of course we shall have nothing 
to do, and we must both go away." 

"Oh no — please, no!" the boy cried, in a 
nervous tremor, while two spots of hectic color 
burned in his cheeks. "Only — he said he'd 
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I **And has he ever,'* asked Doris, gently, as 
she held the cup to Willy's lips, "said he would 
do any thing, and not done it ?" 

"No." 

"Then you know that he will come, dear, 
don't you? Miss Windish," the girl added, 
looking brightly up as she knelt beside the bed 
to help the child, "breakfast is only waiting for 
you. Elizabeth went to fetch Mr. Monkton be- 
fore I came up, and papa is there. Every one 
else is gone home." 

"I suppose so," said Miss Michal, pathetical- 
ly. She had herself witnessed the departure of 
most of their neighbors when the firemen left, 
but she had known that Colond Egerton would 
be stanch to his old friend, and she had even 
guessed that Doris would be so. "It is a 
shame," she continued, rousing herself suddenly, 
" that you should have exerted youi'self all night 
long for. us, Miss Egerton. Since day-break — 
when the child awoke so ill and feverish, and I 
came to him — I have staid here, and left every 
thing to you. It was a shame to do so, and I'm 
very sorry." 

" I am very glad. But I will wait with Willy, 
now, if you will go down, please. Miss Windish," 
said Doris, for she fancied that the child, in liis 
acute, ners'ous timidity, was not fit to be left. 

"No, indeed," asserted Miss Michal, with mild 
energy. "All this night you have taken no 
minute's rest, nor in any single matter spared 
yourself^ or seemed even to think of yourself. I 
am not such a useless block as to let you work 
on now while I rest." 

"I will rest presently," pleaded Doris, laying 
her gentle hand upon Miss Michal s. "Please 
go and see whether Elizabeth and I have man- 
aged respectably down-stairs. If you will not, I 
shall fancy you are afraid of seeing the blundei*s 
I have made." 

"Oh, here he is!" 

The glad exclamation came from the child, 
after he had gently and obediently taken his 
breakfast under Doris's guidance, and Miss Mi- 
chal turned to meet Scot with anxious scmtinv. 
But some moments had passed after the child's 
greeting before Doris rose to her feet, and lifted 
an unclouded face to Scot. 

"You are laughing," he said, gravely, as he 
looked down upon her. "You may not think 
so, because you hear no sound, but I can see it 
in your eyes. I don't think it at all fair. My 
damaged appearance ought to strike you in a 
tragic rather than a comic light. The man all 
tattered and torn ought to inspire melancholy 
rather than mirth, Miss Egerton." 

"I do feel melancholy, for you have an enor- 
mous black on your face, Mr. Monkton." 

His laugh was echoed by a bright little treble 
from the bed, but Doris's face was as demure as 
her words had been. 

" I thought you'd come," whispered the child, 
presently, when Scot, standing at a respectful dis- 
tance from the little snowy bed, began a solemn 
discourse with its occupant. 

"Scot, my dear," whispered Miss Michal, "I 
wish we could get him to lie still for a little 
while. He is so feverish and excited that I be- 
gin to think he ought to be left alone.'* 

Scot, too, had seen this need, and so his dis- 
course gradually drifted into a promise that, if 
I Willy would lie quite still, Monarch should come 
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up aiid sit with him. For this aiTangement the 
child quietlj whispered his thanks, and perhaps 
fancied that no one saw how hard it was to him 
to see Scot leave the room again, even though he 
went to fetch Monarch. 

" Will — ^please, will Liath come up presently, 
do you think ?" he inquired, as Doris and Miss 
Michal stood waiting for Scot's return. 

" Very soon," promised Miss Windish, read- 
ily^ **he can not be long, for ho only went to 
Comely Place." 

"To Comely Place-!" 

Doris found hei'self repeating the words in a 
perplexity which, though she herself was quite 
unconscious of the fact, had| a shadow of disap- 
pointment upon it. How hurriedly Liath must 
have been dispatched to Comely Place, while still 
his master continued his night's labor in the dawn I 
And yet had not Scot himself been there last 
night ? 

The clearness of the girl's thoughts were in- 
gulfed there, in a memory which seemed dim and 
boundless and unreal to her. It was only last 
night that she had danced light-heartedly at Os- 
borne House, in a scene of brilliance and gaye- 
ty, where poverty, or sorrow, or death seemed a 
thing forgotten or unknown. It was only last 
night that Bernard Levey had asked her to be 
his wife. It was only last night, across the glit- 
ter and gayety, fell this lurid glare of fire around 
one solitary figure which had had no share in the 
festivity. And between that far - back memory 
of last night and this moment, there lay a time 
when thought had been swallowed up in action, 
and she had felt that even she too had, for a few 
hours, known fearless, unweaiying, self-forgetting 
labor, such as his. 

Thinking this, Doris looked a little more in- 
tently and anxiously now into Scot's face when 
he re-entered the room, and she saw — beyond 
the quiet bravery natural to it, and the smile for 
the child who rose so eagerly to meet him — the 
many nameless traces of his cool, undaunted 
struggle with fate. "Was the simple, brave, un- 
selfish life to be "plowed by moments" to the 
end ? If so — 

"Now, Miss Egerton, shall we go and taste 
your coffee ? As I hear you made it, I am, of 
course, skeptical as to its meiits." 

The cool tone broke the heavy thought, and 
left Doris — as Scot's words generally did — in ut-. 
ter perplexity as to whether she ought to judge 
him by his words and his kind, frank glance, or 
by that fleeting look npon his face which told 
how hard it was, at times, to hope, and how vain 
to resolve. 

" The cofi^ee will be delicious," observed Doris, 
with a parting nod to the child. 

It was easier now to answer Scot in his own 
tone. He looked different since his return to the 
room, and she could not have told him now that 
he had an enormous black on his face ; yet he 
still wore the gray suit he had burned and black- 
ened, and he had evidently no idea that his work 
Mras over. While noticing this, she passed him 
at the door, in her plain dark dress ; and just 
then he, too, noticed, in simple wonder, some 
change in her. 

Becalling the glimpses he had caught of her 
through the busy nig^t hours — while she ran so 
swifthr at her tasks, and worked so thoroughly 
and aefily~he wondered for a moment how it 



I would have been if he had gone to Bernard 
Levey's ball, and Doris, fresh and beautiful in . 
lily whiteness, had laid her hand within his arm 
just once, and let him lead her where he would. 

"Now, honestly, Mr. Monkton, confess that 
the coffee is not so bad as vou fancied it would 
be." 

"It is worse." 

"Is it, really ?" she asked, turning to him with 
raised eyebrows — such pretty, delicate eyebrows 
— as she sat on his right hand. 

" It is, indeed ; for I fancied it would be a dc* 
coction to which nectar would be a mere joke, 
and I find it — coffee." 

"But not a despicable sort of coffee ?" 

"I have tasted woree," remarked Scot, coolly 
meeting her eyes; "and I fear I may live to 
taste worse again. Did you boil sugar in it?" 

"Yon manufactured this extraordinary fluid, 
did you, little lady ?" put in Colonel Egerton, en- 
joying the laugh against his daughter. "Well, 
I am not so much surprised at that — for I'm 
pretty well used to see you make mistakes — but 
the fact of your having courage to own to it does 
rather surprise me." 

"It is delicious coffee," interposed Miss Mi- 
chal, pathetically ; ' * but I hope it won't make Scot 
grumble at Elizabeth's in future." 

"Of course it will," said Scot, while Colonel 
Egerton laughed at the impossible notion of his 
indulging in that petty practice. " Had not we 
better have a fire every night. Miss Egerton, to 
bring you over to make it pleasant to imbibe the 
necessary cup ? Though we all have to drink it, 
we can not all make it pleasant." 

Never guessing the earnestness which shone in 
her eyes, Doris gravely shook her head. " The 
benefit would be immense, of course ; but — the 
price too high." ' 

Thus they tried to begin the meal cheerfully 
and even merrily, but it was too difiicult a task, 
while that night of horror lay so close behind 
them, and its consequences stretched so cruelly 
into the young man's future. Colonel Egerton 
could shrewdly guess in what state this fire must 
leave Scot, and his kind heart was busy in devis- 
ing impossible means of helping any one so prond 
and sensitive. Gradually the conversation diift- 
ed into' the event which each had tried to ignore ; 
and so, in spite of all, it was with a feeling of re- 
lief that they rose from the table at last — Miss 
Michal insisting, with excessive moumfulness, 
that Doris ought to go to bed at once. "It's 
dreadful for you never to have been in bed at all," , 
she added, "and after a dance, too." 

"I don't feel as if I had missed a minute of 
sleep," smiled Doiis ; " but I think every thing 
is carried back now, and put as it was before w'e 
had the alarm. So " — with a wistful glance at 
her father — " I can go." 

"I am ready, dear," said Colonel Egerton, 
covering his damaged apparel with an overcoat ; 
" but, unfortunately. Miss Windish, you will see 
me back presently. I'm too thoroughly an old 
soldier not to revisit the battle-field." 

"Mr. Monkton," said Doris, softly, as, with 
her hat in her hand, she came to say good-bye to 
him at the window where he stood, "was it true 
— what they whispered in the night — about Mon- 
sieur Sourdet ?'* 

' * Quite true. Miss Egerton, " replied Scot, look- , 
ing gravely out upon Ms de.C<\R.^ ^g&x^^\!k.« 
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'^ And he was dead when they first fonnd him?" 

"Quite dead." 

" He must have been in your stack-yard, then. 
But how was it that, if he had managed an in- 
gress, he could not escape in time ?" 

** He was in one of the bams asleep — there can 
be no doubt of that," Scot said, still venr quietly, 
and avoiding any of the ghastly particulars. 

" How strange ! Can you guess why ?" 

** 1 have not tried — yet ?" 

"Then I suppose," said Doris, very thought- 
fully, "that the fire was caused by some acci- 
dent of his. Do you think he dropped a lighted 
match?" 

"I think he fell from above, because some 
fragments of the upper flooring lay beneath him 
when he was found. And we know that the fire 
broke out from below — and at the stacks beyond. 
I know very little at present, Miss Egerton, and I 
do not like to see your eyes saddened by these 
thoughts. Tell me, is Kenneth Bradford's drama 
in rehearsal vet ?" 

"Not yet." 

"But we shall soon have our long-expected 
pleasure of hearing it ?" 

"Yes." 

She answered brightly, but Scot noticed that 
this night had taken away much 6f her joyous- 
ness; and then he^ucMenly felt, with intense 
relief, that the change in her was accounted for 
by her dress. The dark serge was unrelieved 
by collar or cuffs, she having changed her ball 
dress in such haste; and her hair, though still 
showing how exquisitely it had been dressed last 
night, had been loosened when she had taken the 
flowers out ; and when afterward the stray locks 
fell, they had been fastened back more with a 
view to comfort than elegance. 

"Yes," mused Scot, "that is what alters her. 
I don't like it." 

And yet no woman's dress which he had ever 
seen was to dwell in his memory as this one did. 

" Kenneth's anxiety now is growing very sad 
t5 see," Doris said, presently, in a grave tone; 
"but — but I suppose it naturally would, Mr. 
Monkton ?" she interrogated, wistfully. 
^"Naturally he will be anxious, until he knows 
his own strength. When the public has shown 
him that, he will have no further fear or doubt." 

" He has the strength," mused Doris, softly. 

Colonel Egerton had finished his parting words 
with Miss Windish now ; and, while he joined 
Scot to entreat him to spend the evening with 
them at the Dower House, Doris put on her hat. 
Once or twice she tried to second her father's 
request ; but only her eyes obeyed the wish, her 
lips refusing to urge this upon Scot, now that he 
must feel himself poor and defenseless, because 
she understood the acute, sensitive nature half 
hidden by his frankness. 

" But there is no shadow of doubt about your 
ultimate good fortune," Colonel Egerton was 
saying, when Doris turned again from shaking 
hands with Miss Windish. "No one knew the 
truth better than Dryden when he said, *He 
that courts Fortune boldly makes her kind.' 
You've courted Fortune as boldly as any man 
could; and, in her despair at being unable to 
provoke you, she will turn her wrath to kind- 
ness." 

"A very knowing fellow was Dryden," return- 
ed Scot, tranquilly: "he had me in his mind 



also when he wrote, * His com and cattle were 
Ills only care.' Good-bye is it, Miss Egerton? 
Grood-bye, then, and with all my heart I thank 
you for the help — for all you have done for us 
since you came." 

" Don't you think, papa," whispered Doris, as 
they walked slowly up the Larch Walk, while 
the feeble winter sunshine threw across their 
path the shadows of the tall, bare trees, " that 
this must be the greatest loss Mr. Monkton can 
have ? And when the worst comes, it gets bright 
and different, doesn't it ?" 

"Impossible to say, dear, and hard even to 
guess, because those who are down low are so 
easily pushed over. But, at any rate, one fact 
is certain ; he can say, as Byron did to Tom 
Moore, * Whatever sky's above me, I've a heart 
for every fate.'" 

It was a pretty picture which met Scot's eyes 
when he went into Willy's room. The child sat 
up between his snowy curtains, gravely talking 
to Monarch, who, sitting upright beside the bed, 
rested his nose upon the coverlet, and, looking in- 
telligently into the child's face, joined mutely in 
the conversation, while he graciously received his 
gentle caresses. But Scot, after his first glance 
and smile, paused beside the window, and, as Li- 
ath came up from the wooden bridge — ^which had 
been saved from the fire by the hill which rose 
between the Green Pits and the river — ^he saw 
his master standing there very still and thought- 
ful, his face turned toward the Dower House. 

It was only when Liath's step crossed the long, 
bare chamber that Scot tunied — turned, so the 
old man fancied, with a start. 

"Well?" 

"Well, sir," said Liath, with a succession of 
lively nods toward the little bed, " Mr. and Miss 
Chamberlain are purty well." 

"Was that the only message?" 

" It wur all, sir." 

" You did not see Miss Chamberlain ?' 

" No, sir. You didna tell me." 

" Have you had any breakfast, Liath ?' 

"All I yrwaty sir ; I'm off to the Green Pits 
now." 

"I hope," said Scot, "that you don*t leave 
your meals because of that companion forced 
upon you, Liath ?" 

" Not I, sir," responded Liath, with suspicious 
haste. "He's not bad ; he's quite good in some 
things — ' specially eatin'." 

"It is less likely than ever now," said Scot, 
with no inclination to smile, "that I can pay 
him off myself." 

"Oh, as to that, / pay him off myself, sir, 
every hour of the day," retorted Liath, briskly. 
"It's a little return for his kindness in visitin* 
us 'thout a invite. But " — ^Liath came a little 
nearer now, and turned his back upon the child, 
so cutting off most suddenly the succession of 
nods and smiles — "but it isna 'bout 'im as I'm 
waitin' to see ye now, master. It's somethin' I 
fund — last night. It's best you should sse it, sir. 
I dunna think it's any thin' as matters to me ; so 
'ere 'tis." 

His mind being relieved so far, Liath looked 
back over his shoulder, and nodded three times 
rapidfy. 

" Where did you find this?" asked Scot, look- 
ing down, without any curiositj^ on the box 
which his servant had given him — a small fiure- 
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proof case, about an inch deep, of the length and 
>\idth of an ordinaiy envelope, and fust closed, 
though healing no sign of a lock. 

*'I fund it wheer I fund the Frenchman, sir." 

"Oh!" 

"And — " Liath's tone was stirred here by ev- 
ident self-gratulation, but Scot did not notice it 
— "I was on'y jest in time. So you'd a-said, 
sir, if you'd seen Oliver Wakeley gropiii' and 
gruvelin' after it, a bit later on." 

"Why?" 

"He best knows, sir. I didna ask 'im." 

"I see." 

It was not Wakeley 's motive which Scot meant. 
What he saw was the fact that he possibly held 
now in his hands the papers which Sourdet had 
valued at ten thousand pounds. He knew — he 
had always known — that they were utterly value- 
less ; but could he not judge for himself now ? 

"It fastens with a spring, of course," he said, 
his deft brown fingers searching for the secret so 
successfully that in a few*moments the little box 
sprung open with a click — Liath had left his 
master then, and was holding a placid conver- 
sation, beside the bed, equally with the child and 
the deer-hound — and he saw that tlie box con- 
tained only one packet of papers, tied together 
with red tape. These papers bore the mark of 
age, but on an outer Libel was written, clearly 
and boldly, Scot's own name, as it used to stand, 

Scot Monkton, Esquire^ of Kingswood. 

A crowd of memories glided before Scot as 
he read it. So familiar was it that his thoughts 
came back from his old home with a shock, 
when he suddenly recollected that this could not 
be his name, but the name of that Scot Monkton 
for whose heir the old home had been given up. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A SOMBRE room, with two nan'ow windows 
looking straight upon other naiTow windows 
opposite, and down upon one of those sleeping 
streets which intersect that restless region where 
the world's work is done, as the nights intersect 
our working days, and yet hold still their own 
cares — and their own gi-eat problems, too — in 
their quietness and solitude. A room whose 
meagre furniture frowned in a heavy gloom 
which could be scattered by no indefatigable 
sunbeam, because that sunbeam must be weak 
and tired by the time it had found its way through 
these dim windows, fi-om the far-off glory of its 
birthplace. 

And vet there, below one window, on a long 
sheet of manuscript, and on a busy, tliin young 
hand, there fell a sunbeam even now — a wonder- 
ing, questioning little ray, which timidly shunned 
the grim, dark fuiniture against the wall, and for 
just one moment had shyly touched the young 
man's brow with its own sweet country kiss. 

It was a quiet room, where the brain could 
work its will without interraption, but a room to 
strike a chill to the heart of one who had just 
left a country home, where the silence was upon 
the fresh, pure aii^ without, and the soUtudB rich 
with scents and memories. 

This was whj a shudder passed through Mr. 
Bradford's upright, wiiy frame as he stood at 



the door of this room, in the eaily morning, and 
looked in upon his son. 

"Hem!" 

In itself a vague and rather insignificant mon- 
osyllable, but, as Mr. Bradford uttered it, bear- 
ing a whole volume of meaning to Kenneth, and, 
though he had been so far away in his world of 
dreams, it brought him swiftly back to his father. 

"When did I retura, eh ?" echoed the old law- 
yer, looking round with a frown upon the books 
and scattered papers, as he answered Kenneth's 
greeting. "Why, this very hour; and I'm off 
again this veiy hour, too. Are you going to the 
office ?" 

"Yes, father; of course I shall be there by 
eleven, as usual." 

"As usual!" ejaculated Mr. Bradford, again 
echoing his son's words, and doing his best 
(though failing) to hold fast that frown which 
melted under Kenneth's gaze, and left the old 
man's glance so loving and so proud. "*As 
usual ' means that you hang your hat there, and 
leave your head somewhere else. A fine anom- 
aly — a lawyer without brains; a man without 
muscle too, if you don't take care; a limber non- 
entity, who melts under his duty as a snail does 
under salt. You arc looking a bright specimen 
of manhood now. Put away those papers, and 
walk out to see Dr. Boyd. Never mind the of- 
fice to-day." 

"And tell Dr. Boyd," said Kenneth, laughing, 
"to do what he likes with me, only give me no 
medicine, and not diet me." 

" If you follow your father's example in every 
thing else," rejoined Mr. Bradford, determined 
not to smile, "you may follow it in that — not 
otherwise. Now, put up this rubbish; surely 
you've no more to do to it, now you've found 
some idiot to accept it for the stage." 

"That's why I'm working at it now," said 
Kenneth, with a laugh which fiiiled to hide his 
intense excitement. "Before it is put in re- 
hearsal, I wish to finish it more carefully. If 
it fail, it shall not be for want of care. I, so 
new and young a writer, can not expect people 
to listen to careless work. I would not offer 
that insult to the public, father." 

"Pooh I D'ye think the public care an atom 
how you finish your work, so that it finishes for 
them while they can keep their eyes open? 
They'd rather have the sparkle of wealth than 
wit ; and they think far more of pose than poesy. 
Another thing I'll wager, lad, the very bits you 
think the finest will be slurred over — sensibly — 
by your actors, and fall dead into empty boxes." 

" What a picture of failure !" laughed Kenneth. 
" Surely you can not know who are to act in my 
drama." 

"Oh, I've heard," put in the old man, hastily, 
"male and female — all fixed stars and rolling 
planets. It's folly, lad, and my only hope is that 
you will soon see this fact for yourself. Can you 
even now, infatuated as you are, really value the 
only return you can win for all this mental strug- 
gle ? What will it be ? Tiiere will come a ipght 
when excitement and expectation — and ambition, 
if you like — will have reached their climax, and 
those people to whom you have given tickets to 
see your play, or who have gi'own excited over it 
just because it is something new, or whom by 
chance you may have amused, may bui-st out into 
a lightning flash of approval oxvi ^\\&\^ \ \sss^ 
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those very people, calming down, will see only 
faults and blemishes when the flash has passed, 
and wiU coldly and sensibly hold yon np to ridi- 
cale as a good mark for others to fling stones at, 
or will more surely damn with their own faint 
prais^. What will they care that you've thrown 
into this work the very essence of your life, and 
stolen from your existence all those hours of rest 
without which no man can keep his youth and 
strength? Think again. Is it worth while, 
Ken ?" 

"Yes, it is worth while," Kenneth answered, 
gently. "What is it not worth to succeed in the 
very highest walk of art ?" 

"The higher the walk, the greater the fall. 
Begin a gradual descent, my boy, while you have 
time. Hard, am I ?" he questioned, his own voice 
shaking a little as he saw the flush in his son's 
earnest face. " If I had been always hard, I 
should have shown myself a wiser man. Do you 
think it gives me pleasure to see you growing old 
before me — ^you, the last of — Put up those pens 
and papers," he broke off, petulantly. " It's as 
well to be a mummy at once as to have no trace 
of boyhood." 

" I have had one of the happiest boyhoods any 
man ever looked back upon," said Kenneth, lov- 
ingly, as he laid his hand for a moment on his 
father's. "Always remember that, please, fa- 
ther, and how I owed that happiness to you." 

"I can only spare ten minutes more," ob- 
served Mr. Bradford, as he very coolly — to all 
seeming — drew out his watch and looked at it ; 
"you needn't go to the office to-day at all. 
Reynolds won't expect you, I dare say — indeed, 
if the truth were told, he never expects you. Go 
to Gordon Square and drive with Joan, for she 
is often lonely in her drives. Remember that 
you've too much energy of thought to stand en- 
ergy of action too. Well," he added, with a 
change of tone which he fancied was impercepti- 
ble, as his wdl-drilled sympathy rose again to 
liarass him, " when is this intoxicating drama — 
you ought to cut off the last lettbr — to be acted ?" 

"In April, father." 

"Leave off the polishing at once, then. It 
only thins the work, and rubs off all its vigor." 

"Not," said Kenneth, thoughtfully, "if the 
work is strong, and to live." 

" Bah I Any baby can say that, but it needs a 
giant for such work. And you are laboring now 
to fit characters to your actors and actresses, eh ?" 

** No — no, indeed," replied Kenneth, quickly. 
"I am trying to leave, in my work, characters 
that shall live, and in whom the actors shall lose 
their own identity. They may not be such, I 
know ; but ^ who aims at the sky shoots higher 
far than he who means a tree.' " 

* * I see, " rejoined Mr. Bradford, curtly. ' ' You 
have a hero who tears furiously from side to side 
of the stage, while any one with half an eye can 
see how he keeps his stage instructions in sight, 
and — never forgets his audience." 

"No," the young man answered, his eyes 
brightening with his subject, " my hero is never 
degraded to fury." 

"A tame booby, then ?" 

"No, he is wakened to wrath, of course. I 
can not pretend to heroic inspiration, father, but 
the aim I seek is to bring together characters 
well opposed, striking against each other artist- 
ically — do you see ?" 



" Of course I don't. What is there to see ?" 

"To make my dialogue bright as well as vig- 
orous," continued the young man, thoughtfully, 
"and, with one strong interest of human passion, 
to excite sympathy by the intensity both of hu- 
man strength and weakness — do you understand ?" 

"No," again snapped the old lawyer. " Why 
didn't you purloin a plot of some other fellow's, 
and save all this trouble? It's the right thing 
to do, and always was. Comeille and Racine 
borrowed wholesale, and never troubled about 
repaying either; and as for Shakspeare — ^yet I 
dare say your highest ambition is to hear your- 
self dubbed a young Shakspeare." 

" That," said Kenneth, " could only be an in- 
sult to the great dramatic poet who stands alone." 

"It isn't genius that is necessaiy. It's ad- 
vertising." 

"I think differently of the English public, fa- 
ther." 

"Do ye, lad? Well, may yours be thfe right 
thought, after all, as you throw yourself on its 
mercy! Now, I must be off to Kingswood; 
young Monkton has at last come to his senses 
about his property. Bless the lad, you look as 
surprised as if I said he had grown dramatic. 
Isn't it time he threw off his temporary insanity, 
before a pauper coroner fixes it on him for eter- 
nity?" 

"Father," smiled Kenneth, "you roar like 
any sucking dove. Does Mr. Monkton say he 
will return to Kingswood ?" 

"Not quite, but he needs help, and for him to 
own that is the first step — the only one which 
counts, according to proverbial wisdom." 

"I hope he is not in any trouble," said Ken- 
neth, his voice stirred by real sympathy. 

"He's had a writ served, I expect," returned 
the lawyer, testily ; " and, as he hasn't had a very 
wide experience in such matters, I'll go over and 
see about it. What message for Doris ?" 

" How I should like to come I" cried Kenneth, 
his thin face growing almost beautiful in the hap- 
piness of his pure poet-love. "No, I dare not 
spare the time now," he said, firmly, when his 
father urged him. "It is a strong temptation 
— the veiy strongest temptation — but I really 
dare not. I don't know what message to send 
her," he added, with a smile; "I can not send 
my love, because she has it, and I wrote to her 
this morning." 

"This morning!" echoed Mr. Bradford, his 
keen eyes saddening. "Before daylight, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Yes," the young man answered, quietly. " I 
have not slept much lately, and I am better up. 
Who was it had a head which beat upon its pil- 
low with a thousand schemes? Mine are not 
schemes exactly; but — oh, father! I see such 
grand dramatic situations in the night; and— 
and even if I do sleep, I wake so soon, with a 
rash in my ears of — " 

" Of applause, I suppose," put in Mr. Brad- 
ford, turning away a little, to avoid his son's eyes. 

" No — it is not that — I think. Sometimes I 
think it is, and then I find that it is music ; and 
then I can fancy cries ; and then shrieks upon 
my own name ; and then Doris's sobs ; and then 
— my own laughter, I think ; and sometimes what 
I hear sounds like a long ' Hush,' whispered loud- 
ly by a thousand voices. I — ^I never know what 
it is." 
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**/ know what it is, though," said the old man, 
hardly conscions how the hand trembled which 
he laid on his son's shoulder; "it's indigestion." 

"I'll bid Doris send for him," he mused to 
himself, when he walked away, too deep in 
thought just then for words. "A good holiday 
at the Dower House will set him all right." 

Though he had the morning papers with him 
in the railway -carriage, Mr. Bradford let them 
lie upon the seat opposite him, untouched, till he 
left the train at Minton ; when he suddenly re- 
membered them, and studied their columns in- 
tently through the drive to the Black Birches. 

Half an hour after that, Scot Monkton, coming 
in from his devastated stack-yard, found the old 
man slowly pacing the trampled garden ground, 
muttering to himself, with a heavy frown upon 
his brow. Yet, when Scot came up behind him, 
and linked an arm in his, with a laugh of real 
pleasure at Meing his old friend, Mr. Bradford 
only inquired, with the greatest composure, 
whether Mr. Monkton would kindly inform him 
"what was the next beatitude about to descend 
upon this privileged abode." 

" It was not the fire which made me ask you 
for your aid, Mr. Bradford," said Scot, following 
his eyes up the blackened walls to the roofless 
chamber. "The fire occurred only the night 
before last. It was about that debt of Wessels 
that I begged your help. He hhs put a man in 
possession." 

"Of this aiiy abode? How's his rheuma- 
tism?" . 

"We have some home-nooks even yet, "laugh- 
ed Scot. " It is not quite so bad as it looks from 
here. Come in and see." 

"Not yet — not while the place holds a myr- 
midon of the French scamp's. Tell me all about 
it — out here." 

There had been a keen frost in the night, and 
the ground was dry and hard under their feet as 
they walked to and fro, the young man telling 
of his journey to town, its cause and consequence, 
and the fire which so soon followed ; and the old 
man, listening with great intentness, suppressing 
almost immediately those impatient ejaculations 
ivhich rose so freely and naturally to his lips. 

This forced silence was most evident of all, 
through Scot's narrative of his interview with 
Mr. Albert Mostyn, and it was a relief to hear it 
broken even by that contemptuous groan with 
which Mr. Bradford received the intelligence that 
the **waif " Scot had picked up on the journey 
was now under his care at the Black Birches, and 
that really Scot's only regret respecting this fact 
was that the child had no one else to care for 
him. 

**It M a pity," murmured the old lawyer, with 
supreme irony; "he might have been fortunate 
enough to fall to some one just a shade poorer, 
and less used to being tied to fretful infants. 
He was unlucky to tack himself to you, accus- 
tomed all your life to nurseries, and milk diet, 
and patience, and — poverty. Dear child, he 
should have done better for himself, and held fast 
to the coat of some young fellow who knows noth- 
ing about children — or sheriff's officers. Bah !" 

After which little ebullition Mr. Bradford grew 
quiet again, and listened through Scot's account 
of the finding of Monsieur Sourdet's body, and 
the papers which he must have carried, and which 
Bcot bad put aside for the lawyer to read. 



"Worthless rubbish I" remaiked Mr. Brad- 
ford, curtly. " Now, I'm ready to go in." 

"31esS' me!" he explained, as he passed 
through the hall. " Have you a battering-ram 
at work upon the place ?" 

"It's the baUiff," laughed Scot. "He is 
beating on the door of the dining-room, where 
he usually elects to sit. Liath has lock^ him 
in. He always does when he can — and he gen- 
erally can, for he is quick and deft and small, 
and the man is slow and sleepy. Even in the 
kitchen — where I suppose he thinks he may be 
safe with Elizabeth — Liath manages it some- 
times." 

" Can not the man take the keys away ?" 

" No ; Liath keepd every key in his pocket, 
and only leaves one out of his possession when 
it is in the outer key-hole of a room inside which 
the man is temporarily confined. Shall I let him ' 
out now ?" 

"Wait a minute, and we will do it more ef- 
fectually. In the mean time, let us in." 

Scot drew a long breath of relief when the offi- 
cer had been dismissed, and very earnestly thank- 
ed Mr. Bradford for the loan. 

"It is better, I think," observed the old man, 
coolly, while his thoughts still evidently hovered 
about the abode and profession of Mr. Albert 
Mostyn, "to deal with respectable men when 
you can ; and I believe T. & C. Bradford to be 
thoroughly respectable practitioners. Now, let? 
us see that French sneak's papers." 

The papers were indeed -«r as for even as the 
shrewd eyes of the old solicitor could see — worth- 
less rubbish, as he had said. There were four 
old letters signed "R. Scot," folded without en- 
velopes, and addressed to Mrs. Scot, at Borne ; 
there was a pocket-book containing a rough 
diary, in which names and places were distin- 
guished only by initials, and a photograph of the 
late Scot Monkton. But no clue could these pa- 
pers give to a living heir, and no fresh light could 
they throw upon the story which the shrewd old 
man of the law had before traced to an abrupt 
and apparently impassable ban-ier. 

Mr. Bradford put each article back into the 
case, after he had slowly examined it, and then 
took off his glasses, still more slowly, and rose. 

"I shall take the box," he said then, coolly. 
" There will be no need to produce it at the in- 
quest. It was picked up after the body had 
been removed." 

"The inquest is over," observed Scot, sur- 
prised, "and I produced those letters; I never 
thought of suppressing them — ^never for an in- 
stant. Trae, they had been, for nearly a year, a 
matter only between you and myself and Mon- 
sieur Sourdet; but still it seemed a matter for 
the jury then, so far as they might understand 
them." 

"The inquest over, is it?" muttered Mr. Brad- 
ford, a tone of keen mortification betraying itself 
against his will. " What evidence was there ?" 

" Very little," returned Scot, with a visible 
horror of the subject. "Oliver Wakeley identi- 
fied the body. He had last seen Sourdet four 
weeks before — of course that would be before 
Wakeley's detention — and had been for two days 
expecting him from London. It was Sutton's 
groom in Minton who had last seen him alive 
and well; he met him walking out here, and 
bid him good -night. He «avi \\. ^\isci.\. ^^s&m^ 
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dark then, and he noticed Sourdet waa not sober. 
Every body said that he must haxe taken shelter 
at the Green Pits, as a hat, with his name in it, 
was found next day under a hedge on the other 
side the river, and the idea was that he had turn- 
ed to seek it, and had fallen asleep before the 
fire broke out — fallen asleep in the loft, evident- 
ly, for some fragments of the upper flooring lay 
under him. The coroner said be did not pro- 
pose to call any medical testimony in the case 
(unless the jury especially desired it) as the body 
was so much disfigured, and he considered there 
was sufljcient evidence to show that death had 
resulted from the fire. The jury hardly deliber- 
ated at all ; they at once returned a verdict of 
accidental death." 

Mr. Bradford had stood watching the young 
man's face, simply wondering, unconsciously to 
himself, how Scot Monkton could for one mo- 
ment help feeling this accident an intense person- 
al relief to himself, beyond the advantage of rid- 
ding the world of an idle, dishonest impostor. 

"He must feel it so," thought Mr. Bradford, 
decisively; "there can be no two thoughts on 
thd matter." 

Fortunately, just at this minute Miss Windish 
came into the room — Willy following like her 
shadow — and the old lawyer's eyes and thoughts 
were turned. Perhaps, of all the surprises which 
this day had given him, the greatest of all was 
now come. That Miss Windish should appeal* 
with the little waif's hand in hei-s, and a smile — 
faint certainly, and a little plaintive, but a smile 
nevertheless — upon her small features, was odd 
enough to one who knew that she had invariably 
found life in every aspect full of woe, and the be- 
stowal of smiles upon her fellow-creatures a mat- 
ter of severe self-denial; but to see this child 
cling to Scot Monkton, and to see Scot's recep- 
tion of him, was the oddest thing of all. 

.** Well," he observed, grimly, when he and 
Scot were left alone again, "now that you are 
literally forced into it, you are going to behave 
like a sane man at lost." 

"As nearly as I can." 

"How soon may I dine with you at Kings- 
wood r 

" You have to-day helped me out of my great- 
est difficulty, Mr. Bradford; and, as you say I 
need not repay the money until I choose, I think 
I shall get on now pretty well. If I work hard- 
er, and the spring wheat can be — " 

"Do I understand you aright ?" questioned 
the old lawyer, with cutting deliberation. "Are 
you going to struggle on in this ruined — " 

"Hold a little harder, please; remember that 
every Englishman's house is his castle." 

"Are you," continued Mr. Bradford, uttering 
the words in wrathful haste, " going to work 
your fingers to the bone, and let your hair turn 
gray, in the hope of any return on this impover- 
ished land, which old miser Harris only left you 
because he knew he couldn't sell it ?" 

" I think I shall make it pay me back in time, 
with a fine interest, too — perhaps such an inter- 
est as would satisfy even my friend in Duke 
Street.'* 

"In time! "echoed the old man, with supreme 
contempt. "No, not if you ply the plow and 
harrow till doomsday. The only chance you 
ever had has been taken from you. What have 
you to make another start upon ?" 






" What have I ?" repeated Scot, tranqnilly. 
"Do you mean in the way of money or mos- 
cle?" 

Money, of coarse." 

Oh, in the way of money," be said, pleasant- 
ly meeting the old man's scrutinizing gaze, "I 
have simply nothing. There's our summons to 
luncheon." 

Mr. Bradford's astonishment at the beginning 
of the meal — when he saw the little waif demure- 
ly seated beside Scot at the table, as if he had a 
right there — was nothing compared with his as- 
tonishment at his own conduct afterward, when 
he found himself making grave and solemn re- 
marks to this little lad, who was such a small 
and living contradiction, whosd tones were so 
babyish, and his grave and watchful politeness so 
unchild-like ; whose eyes were so pleading and so 
wistful, yet who asked for nothing, and made no 
voluntary reminder of his small mfi frail exist- 
ence ; who inquired so gravely into the meaning 
of Scot's merry remarks, as if unused to merri- 
ment, and yet so quick to appreciate every word 
or glance of kindness. 

"A nice charge for him to have undertaken," 
mused the old lawyer, his vexed thoughts revert- 
ing to Scot even while he held his sober discourse 
with Miss Windish and the child ; " a nice charge 
indeed, while, as he truly says, he has nothing." 

But, even with the reflection, there flashed be- 
fore him a memory which made him thoughtful 
for a minute. It was the recollection of Sir 
Henry Wotton's lines, and (though he would 
not have owned it) he knew quite well why the 
thought of Scot brought; three of them so forcibly 
to his mind — 

" Whose armor is his honest thought ; 
Whose conscieuce is bis strong retreat ; 
Who having nothlug, yet hath all.'* 



CHAPTER XLI. 

That afternoon Rose Levey was alone in the 
moraing-room at Osborne House. She had been 
sitting idly there for hours ; and now, while the 
dusk of the winter day deepened slowly around 
her, her eyes were weaiy of their strained gaze 
out into the garden, and her brain was weary of 
its one constant, narrow thought. 

So it was a great relief to her to hear the grating 
sound of wheels upon the gravel ; though no one 
could have guessed this, when she raised her eye- 
brows so languidly upon her sister s entrance. 

"Did you not see him, then ?" 

" Really, Rose," answered Violet, throwing 
herself down upon a couch, " what do you mean ?" 

"Did you match the silk?" questioned Miss 
Levey, scorning a reply which she knew to be un- 
necessary. 

" Yes, I matched the silk," returned the young- 
er sister, very slowly and cautiously drawing otf 
her tightly fitting gloves; "but they had only 
five yards left. That will just make the altera- 
tions in my own dress ; but I don*t know what 
you are to do." 

* * What else ?" asked Miss Levey, curtly. The 
broad, complacent smile upon her sister's &ce an- 
gered her sorely in her present mood; but no 
glimpse, however broad, of the family selfishDess 
could surprise her. 
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**I went to the library," continncd Violet, 
dropping her words in a leisarely manner, as she 
folded her gloves together, ''and then, having a 
few minutes to spare, I called on Mrs. Porter — 
and Felix was there." 
"I thought so." 

"Did you?" questioned Violet, chillily. 
" Then perhaps you know that he drove me part 
of the way home ?" 
"Yes." 

" lie would have come all the way," resumed 
Violet, with intense complacency — for did it not 
naturally engender complacency to imagine her 
elder sister jealous of these pleasant, lover- like 
attentions? — "only he had an engagement for 
dinner. I was very glad he came, because we 
were able to have a little talk about our own af- 
fairs; Major Porter was so full of the reports 
there are about this inquest, and Scot Monkton, 
that— W^e*s Bernard ?" 

" I have Irot seen him since he went to the in- 
quest. What was it Major Porter said ?" 

" Oh, really, Rose, you don't expect me to re- 
member all the things he chose to won*y about. 
Please to ring for lights and tea." 

" Yi>M may," returned Hose, strong and calm 
in the immunity of seniority. "As you take 
8uch care to remember that you are the younger, 
please take equal care to remember that I am the 
older." 

* "I ring simply because I want a cup of 
tea," explained Violet, with remarkable placidity. 
" That's Bernard, I suppose. No one else bangs 
the hall-door as he does." 

Mr. Levey came into his sisters' room at once ; 
perhaps summoned by the showy symphony 
M'hich Violet played when she had rung the bell 
and thrown off her hat and jacket, perhaps sim- 
])ly because he appreciated the institution of five- 
o'clock tea. Bose, still in her seat before the 
'window, while the shadows crept heavily about 
lier, waited, in an eager suspense, for the cessation 
of her sister's chords. 

" Come, Violet," said Mr. Levey, standing on 
the rug and tenderly warming his long white An- 
swers, "that will do till after dinner; then you 
Rhall sing us the whole of the opera, if you like, 
Avhile we sleep — eh. Rose ?" 

'*Did you go to the inquest, Bernard?" in- 
quired his elder sister, still without tuming. 

** Yes ; I went with Colonel Egerton, as I said 
1 should." 

'*Love me, love my father," put in Violet, still 
])Iaying, in a laudable endeavor to exhibit the 
inefficiency of a brother's command. 

*' No fresh light was thrown on the matter at 
all,*' resumed Bernard, with a smile of supreme 
indifference to Violet's chords and cadenzas. 
" The only awkward thing was that Colonel Eg- 
erton's coachman was called to explain a fact he 
8eems to have gossiped about, not thinking that 
it signified. As he drove the carriage home, on 
the night of our ball, he saw Mr. Monkton gallop- 
ing fast from the Green Pits, up to the high-road, 
and across it toward Comely Place. The jury 
would not believe it, because he must have ridden 
over that nosaf^ litde wooden bridge ; but, when 
appealed to, he said, * Yes, it was quite true.' " 
"Well?" 

" Wdl, there the matter rested, of course. I 
tbonght Monkton turned a little pale, but Poiter 
8&id — ^No^ he was just as ever. Colonel Egerton 



was vexed that the man had said any thing ; and 
I saw him very angiy with the fellow atltei*ward ; 
but he laughed with his daughter, and said he 
didn't know why he should have objected to 
Evans giving such trifling and useless evidence." 

" You have been to the Dower House, then?" 
put in Violet, half turning on her stool, though 
her hands still ran up and down the keys of the 
piano. 

"Yes — why not ? Doris Egerton would have 
been dull enough to-day if I had not, for no one 
had called before she went out. Then Major. 
Porter came, and I rode with him into Minton. 
He is absurdly put out about the whole thing." 

"What whole thing?" 

"You see, there is an uncomfortable feeling 
abroad now about this fire. Some one has said 
— or rather, I believe, some two or three people 
have said — that Scot Monkton set fire to his own 
bams, for his own purposes." 

"Oh, Bernard!" cried Violet, rising quickly 
from the piano now, " that's what they all meant 
at Major Porter's. But I couldn't understand ; 
and I was so sick of the subject, because it made 
Felix dull. Tell us what it is. Major Porter is 
so awfully angry about it." 

A servant had entered the raom, and was shut- 
ting out the weird shadows, but still Rose did not 
stir; and, while her younger sister poured out 
the tea, and her brother reveled in the warmth 
of the wide blaze, she still sat with her face half 
turned away, her eyes dim in their gaze. 

" It is veiy strange, if you come to look into 
it," continued Mr. Levey, sipping his tea between 
the words. "Monkton had been tremendously 
bothered by this foreigner — Australian, or what- 
ever he was — and yet had been known to want 
certain family papers which the man would not 
give up without being paid a good price for them, 
as they touched upon his family history as well 
as the Monktons'. It was quite a natural thing 
for the man to want money, but Monkton wouldn't 
give it. I believe he tried to lower the terms, 
but could not. Then, when these papers came 
so mysteriously into his possession at last — ^why, 
it is almost natui'al people should say what they 
do." 

* * What do they say— exactly ?" 

"Rose, how you startled me!" said her broth- 
er, with a laugh. " I didn't remember you \vere 
there. Why, they say, of course — I don't mean 
of course^ but they say, not without some reason 
— that the whole matter looks strange and suspi- 
cious. Pass the sugar, Vi." 

"Who says that?" 

" Realty, Rose, how can Bernard tell ?" put in 
Violet, invpatiently. "Will you come and take 
your tea, or leave it here to grow cold? For 
Bernard doesn't seem inclined to venture with it 
into the darkness where vou are." 

" Darkness ?" echoed Rose, rising and turning 
her stiff, colorless face upon them. "Darkness* 
in this glaring light? Do we ever have any 
thing but a glare of light in this wretched — in this 
house?" 

" Is your head bad ?" inquired Bernard, look- 
ing at his sister, surprised. 

* * No, thanks. Finish this story of the inquest, 
please." 

"I've told you all I know. There's a Mr. 
Monkton staying at Minton, who Major Porter 
fancies must be at the bottonv oC \^ ^\ \s^ ^j3S^ 
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we can not understand how it should have been 
whispered out here, before this Cousin of young 
Monkton's seems to have been here at all." 

" What whispered ?" 

"You are beautifully dull to-night, Rose," ob- 
served her sister, refilling her own cup with her 
usual languor; **I can see it all at a glance. 
This man possessed certain papers which were 
of value to Mr. JSIonkton, and coveted by him, 
though he could not obtain them. He always 
hated the man, and others knew it. Now, the 
man has met a violent death on Scot Monkton's 
premises, and the documents are in Scot Monk- 
ton's possession. Don't you see what many peo- 
ple may say ? I don't say it myself— I should be 
very sorry to be so suspicious — but many people 
would ; I can see that plainly. The world is so 
ready to condemn, even when things do not look 
veiy suspicions ; so that in such a case as this, 
When they really cb look suspicious — " 

** I see that you are very unsuspicious your- 
self," remarked Rose, calmly. '* Has Miss Eg- 
erton heard this, Bernard ?" 

" No, she had not when I was there this morn- 
ing ; but even I had not understood it then." 

**She never hears things of this kind," put in 
Violet ; ** but she ought to hear this." 

^*Yes," assented Rose; and for the first time 
since her brother's entrance she dropped her eyes, 
bringing the heavy lids over them entirely, as if 
for momentary rest and relief. I shall' go to- 
morrow and tell her." 

** I will come, too," said her brother, assuming 
a coldness which was exaggerated even for him. 
** I #>ir)Ose she ought to know — ^you girls under- 
stand ^lat sort of thing best — and I shall leave 
it to you ; but I shall be there, too." 

"You must go without me. Rose," said her 
sister, presently. * * Felix may come out to-mor- 
row morning, and of course I must not be away." 

**0f course not,'* observed Miss Levey, in a 
chilly parenthesis, as she left the room. 

This was not true of Scot Monkton. There 
was not a word of truth in it — Rose felt quite 
certain of this, as she walked slowly backward 
and forward in her dressing-room, regardless of 
her maid's hints that the dinner-bell would ring 
in a few minutes. No, not a word of truth ; and 
yet how low it would bring him ! She could not 
help that ; she would help it if she could, but it 
was impossible. So he must suffer and be shun- 
ned. Then — if it were so — and she were true 
and never believed it — and if he could feel this, 
-and grow dependent upon her ! Ah, might not 
this be the very one touch that was needed to 
bring down that cool and proud reserve of his, 
which nothing else would break, because it was 
hidden so safely under his pleasant, courteous 
manner ? If so — 

Rose snapped the thought, purposely and res- 
olutely, by summoning her maid in haste ; and 
through the long and solemn dinner she talked so 
much, and with such unusual rapidity, that her 
brother and sister exchanged many glances of 
slow astonishment. 

But that night, long after Bernard and Violet 
were asleep. Rose sat writing beside her neglect- 
ed fire. 

When she put down her "pen at last, she had 
half a dozen sheets filled upon her desk, and very 
slowly and carefully she read each one through. 
After that, one by one, she dropped them into the 



fire — ^all except one, which she read a second 
time, and folded, and put into an envelope. 

Then she rose and prepared for bed, leaving 
the letter, unsealed and nnaddressed,^npon her 
desk. 

When, half an hour aftenvard, she came up 
to the table to extinguish the candles, she took 
the letter up again, and held it in her hand, mus- 
ing, with her eyes upon its unlettered cover. 
Presently, very slowly and deliberately, and with 
firm, cool fingers, she drew the sheet of paper 
from the envelope, opened it npon her desk, and 
added one line at the foot of the page — a line 
written neatly and firmly,' and containing only 
these words — 

"You shall repay me in any manner, and at 
any time, that you may choose." 

Then she refolded the letter, and replaced it in 
its envelope ; fastening it securely now, holding 
her finger-tips upon the purple creii^ steadily for 
many seconds. 

And this letter, addressed to Scot Monkton, 
was to be posted by herself, before she went in. 
the morning to tell Doris Egerton of the fonL 
suspicion which it had effusively rebutted. 



V CH^VPTER XLII. 

JuRT at the time when Miss Levey was writ- 
ing her letter, Anna Wakeley stood at her* cot- 
tage-door, her eyes vainly trying to pierce the 
darkness, and her ears strained to catch any sound, 
however faint or distant. 

Not until the impenetrable darkness of the 
winter night had enfolded the scene, had Anna 
ventured thus upon the outer step of her cottage. 
All day the key had been turned in the lock, and 
she had sat far back in the kitchen, her hands 
busy over her sewing, but her eyes heavy and un- 
certain, and her heart aching in the silence and 
solitude. But now she had opened the door, as 
if the darkness — or the terror — which had for so 
many hours been telling upon her, had robbed 
her of all fear ; and, with one hand upon her 
heart, she stood gazing and listening. 

Yet, when a step at last drew near, she started 
hurriedly back into the kitchen, and stood there 
with her fingers on the handle of the open door. 

"I heard you coming, Oliver, so I opened the 
door." 

He staggered across the threshold of the little 
dwelling, and its neatness and purity seemed to 
vanish in a breath. 

"Any body bin here?" he inquired, sitting 
down at once before the fire, his chin dropping 
on his breast, though he looked up at his wife. 

"No." 

"Not all day?" 

"No." 

"Then yeVe not 'card about the doin's down 
at the p'lice-court ?" 

"No." 

Quiet and indifferent the answers all somided; 
yet Anna's heart was beating with real pain in 
every throb, and it was only by an eflort that 
she could hold back other words whieh idnggled 
to her lips, in her impatient fear of xiiul might 
follow. 

"D'ye want to know?" 

"Yes." 
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** Then it'll do ye good to wait a bit.'* 
** I can wait," 

The man looked up again from fiis sleepy gaze 
Hpon the fire — ^looked straight up into his wife's 
face with a curiosity which amounted almost to 
admiration. 

" Ye're well trained, my girl," he said then, in 
lazy satisfaction, "for ye don't worry a man's 
life out, like some of 'em do. Yes, " he continued, 
falling back to his first position, "that's over; 
and the jury said as he got himself accident'ly 
killed." 

"Accidentally killed." 

Anna repeated the words with a long-drawn 
breath of relief, and for the first time she looked 
fully into her husband's face. 

"That was their opinion,'* resumed Oliver, 
unmoT^, "this momin' ; but by this time, so it 
strikes me, they're thinkin' difi'*rent.'* 
"What do you mean ?'* 
"They're thinkin*, I'll warrant,* as it's very 
odd as a man young Monkton wanted to get rid 
on should ha' found his death on young Monk- 
ton's property, and should ha' left *im the papers 
as a few days ago he'd ha* given all his money 
to get 'old on. Thai's what they'll be thinkin* 
about this time, I'll wager." 

" Do you imagine," asked Anna, standing stiff 
and white before her husband, " that the world 
will believe any lies you choose to invent — you, 
a man who has been in piison already nearly 
twenty times ? You ?" 

" Go on," said Wakeley, in a tone of maudlin 
-contempt. " Go on ; I like a little change some- 
times — it does the best on us good. Eouse yer- 
self, and give it me. But let me tell ye, afore ye 
begin, as it's wasted time and fuss. D'ye think 
other men can't go to jail as well as me ? It'll 
be more of a change for young Monkton than 
'tis for me, but p'raps in time he'll get as used to 
it." 

"If you make any attempt to fix your vile 
suspicions upon the young squire's head," said 
Anna, throwing out her clasped hands toward 
the man, "I shall go before those gentlemen — 
those very gentlemen who said to-day that Mr. 
Sourdy had died accidentally — and I shall tell 
xhem all I heard you and him arrange about set- 
ting fire to the Green Pits. I shall tell them," 
she continued, heedless of her husband's fierce 
Attempt to stop her, and raising her voice, "how 
^oa would have done this on a certain night a 
tnonth ago, only you were disturbed and alarm- 
ed ; and how you would have done it any night 
since, only you were in jail, and he was away ; 
but that now you yourself— tired of waiting for 
the other man — " 

" You'll keep quiet, that's what you'll do," re- 
torted Wakeley, all the more savagely that he 
liad been made to listen so long. '-' Do ye think, 
even if ye was allowed to say it, that any one 'ud 
V)elieve such a tale ? Don't people know we was 
ohums — me and the furriner — and would they 
believe I'd kill and bum *im ? And, then, don't 
every body know as he and Monkton was foes, 
nnd— don't that show it all ? A fair jury *11 tiy 
^im. Nobody's goin* to say out what he's done ; 
^ell only jest get *im asked in public, and leave 
the rest to a jury as 'uU know." 

" Who will do it ?" asked Anna, very low. 
"A relation of his own — a gent as had no 
more cause to love him nor I and the furriner 



had. He*s in Minton now, and I don't expect 
he'll go far away till—'* 

"Be quiet!'* cried Anna, shrilly, in her great 
misery. 

"Oh, ni be quiet," said Wakeley, in a satis- 
fied tone of conciliation ; "I've no wish to enter- 
tain ye against yer will, and let me 'vise ye not 
to weiiit yerself any more about what don't con- 
cern ye. He understands well enough what he's 
about — this other Monkton — and he'll manage 
without you, though ye mayn't think it, coz wom- 
en is sich 'caps o' conceit. He'd managed with- 
out me too, I dur say, though I'll 'elp 'im a bit 
'ere and there. Why shouldn't I ?" 

"You!" echoed Anna, with a sconi which 
made her eyes literally flame. " You, to whom 
Philip Sourdy owes his death !'* 

" Stuff!" sneered Wakeley, though he glanced 
round him in involuntary terror of her clear 
words. "His death's on his own shoulders, no- 
body else's, for the matter o* that. If he *adn't 
gone in there, what matter the ricks bumin*? 
But then ** — with a sudden recollection of the 
bearing of his own words — " why should young 
Monkton have set fire to 'em, if the furriner 'adn't 
been there ?'* 

"If his death is on his own shoulders," said 
Anna, with a full cold gaze, iftider which he 
shrunk uncomfortably, for all his rough defiance, 
" why are you going to try to lay it on the young 
squire, who would never raise a hand against a 
hundred such men ?" 

" I ain't agoing to lay it on to him. I'm only 
goin' to 'elp a gent to look into it all." 

"I shall see that gentleman, and tell h'n all 
the truth," said Anna, speaking with dec' >n. 

"Now, look *ere," interposed Wakele}, rising 
at last, and approaching bis wife menacingly ; 
"ye'd better say no more about it. Ye're only 
talking like an idjet, and it'll be safer to say 
nothin'; safer for ye a deal, and so I tell ye 
oncet for all. There's nothin* you can say in any 
court in the world, as I've told ye before, as can 
'urt me — no, not if ye invent the cleverest lie out. 
It can't be done, my girl, and so I tell ye oncet 
for all. If this gent as is staying at Minton — 
I've seen him along 'of the funiner more nor 
oncet, and I know he's sharp to do what he 
chooses — wishes to see jestice done agin young 
Monkton, why, I'd be sorry to be one to stop 
*im ; and as I know the furnner and all about 
'im better nor any one else 'ere does, why, I dur 
say he'll want my *elp, and pay for it. I'll be 
glad enough, too, to balk young Monkton at last, 
I can tell ye, and 'special his sharp lawyer. 
Hullo ! What's the matter with ye ?" 

" Nothing," said Anna, groping her way back- 
ward from him. "Stay there; nothing is the 
matter with me — nothing. Only — I must think 
how I can save him — stand back ! — ^and escape 
— from vou!" 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Miss Levet had devoted even more than the 
fashionable number of minutes to her call at the 
Dower House, before she had, with sufficient 
dexterity, paved the conversational path to that 
one subject which was uppermost in her thought-s. 
Her brother had improved the opportunity with 
bis usual complacence, and was «s^\sl ^^\!a^^^ 
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nnconsdous of Doris's weariness of his remarks 
so smilingly inane, and his xsompliments so 
broadly shallow. Bat Rose had risen to leave 
now, and had paused beside the window, making 
a casual remark upon the weather, as she looked 
out across the frost-bound scene. In this unset- 
tled posture, and in this last minute, she could 
throw into her prepared speech the spontaneity 
of an after-thought. 

''Whenever I look across the park I fret that 
Mr. Monkton is not back at Ringswood. Don't 
you, Miss Egerton ?" 

"Scarcely so often as that," said Doris, "be- 
cause I look across the park so constantly from 
these windows. " 

"And I suppose it is too late now," continued 
Rose, absently, " for him to return at all." 

" Why should we think so. Miss Levey?" 

" Because — But have you not heard about 
the inquest?" 

Rose spoke with an ease carefully and elabo- 
rately studied, but she could make it in no way 
akin to"that natural ease with which Doris had 
questioned her. 

"Yes, I have heard about the inquest. Papa 
was there." 

" I told you Colonel Egerton was there, Rose," 
put in Bernard, wondering a little at his sister's 
preamble. 

"Ah, yes, so you did," assented Miss Levey, 
with eveiy appearance of a sudden recollection. 
" But, now I think of it, Bernard, you never told 
us what Colonel Egerton said of that disagreeable 
suspicion." 

"What suspicion?" inquired Mr. Levey, who, 
in Doris Egerton's presence, invariably found his 
mind clear of irrelevant matters. 
- "It. is very pleasant for you if you have man- 
aged to forget already," observed his sister, pa- 
thetically ; • " I wish I could. But it has been a 
matter of such very painful surprise to me," she 
added, looking steadily into Doris's face, " that I 
shall never again be able to forget, I fear." 

" What is it ?" asked Doris, totally at a loss to 
underetand her companion's manner. 

"I will tell you," Rose said, the kind conces- 
sion an apparent effort to her; "only it seems 
so- strange that you haven't heard it, when every 
body else has. Bernard, how did it arise — this 
unpleasant whispering against Mr. Monkton ?" 

"I don't know any thing about it," replied 
Mr. Levey, pettishly. He was not gifted with 
many very tender or acute, perceptions, but still 
he could see that Miss Egerton's face had changed 
a little, and that it woiUd be better for Rose to 
say no more. 

But Miss Levey thought otherwise, and calm- 
ly — more calmly, even, than she could have 
framed the words in thought to herself — she re- 
hearsed now that vile suspicion which had been 
planted by Stanley Monkton, in his jealousy and 
avarice, and by Oliver Wakeley, in his greed and 
malice. 

Very still Doris stood to listen, her eyes bright 
in their questioning incredulity; but her heart 
beating so hurriedly that the tiny bunch of Lau- 
rustinus in her dress rose and fell as it might 
have done if the winter breeze had been rocking 
it upon its stem. 

"Yes?" she queried, when Rose's voice, ap- 
parently unmoved, had ceased. 

It is very sad," Miss Levey added, wonder- 



ing why Doris should fancy she had not said all 
she meant to say. "It is a dreadful idea to 
consider Mr. Monkton gniltr of sach a crime- 
it would be such an awful crime!" 
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The whole idea is like a jest — bo very, very 
absurd!" 

Mr. Levey moved nneasily from that clear 
gaze of Doris's, which bad passed from his sister 
to himself. It would have been far better not to 
say a word, if this were the way in which it was 
to be taken. So very unpleasant it was to be 
made uncomfortable by a girl who could be so 
pretty and so charming as Doris. 

"I am excessively sorry for the whole affair," 
resumed Rose, angry with Doris for the haughti- 
ness which looked so curious upon. her young 
lips; "I'm sorry your coachman had that awk- 
ward evidence to give, and I'm sorry those let- 
ters and the photograph fell into Mr. Monkton's 
hands." 

"They were all utterly worthless to him ; ^Ir. 
Bradford told us so this morning." 

" So I suppose," returned Rose, with a slow, 
cold smile ; "but how could Mr. Monkton know 
that until he got possession of them and exam- 
ined them ? Besides, it looks strange — to other 
people, I mean — that this Frenchman, who had 
long worried Scot Monkton, should disappear so 
strangely." 

"Strangely!" echoed Doris, her white lips 
parting with frigid contempt. " Have you not 
heard the circumstances of his death, then. Miss 
Levev ?" 

"Oh, I myself know exactly how it must have 
occurred, "replied Rose, with baste or annoyance 
— even her brother could not tell which — "you 
do not for an instant imagine that J^ doubt i/lr, 
Monkton's innocence, do yon, Miss Egerton? 
No, I am only telling you what is said. I sus- 
pect nothing ; I only tell you what I hear. I am 
myself sure that Mr. Monkton need not fear 
things being looked into, and I trust that he will, 
in time, explain all that looks unpleasant and in- 
comprehensible now.'* * 

"I think Mr. Monkton never does a thing 
which is incomprehensible — except, perhaps, to 
such natures as Oliver Wakeley's." 

"I only mean," put in Rose, hardly knowing 
what she resented in this quiet speech, "what 
looks so odd to others — certainly not to my- 
self." ' 

" Certainly not to yourself?" questioned Doris,, 
her clear, sad gaze full upon Miss Levey's face. 
,"No." 

" Then nothing he does is ever incomprehen- 
sible to tts," the girl went on, very earnestly and 
gravely; "and, as we can not understand the 
thoughts of others, shall we let them go, please, 
as beyond our comprehension ? If we do them 
injustice, we have no right to complain if they do 
him injustice. Shall we leave the matter, Miss 
Levey ?" 

"i hope, "resumed Rose, smiling coldly as she 
offered Doris her hand in farewell, "that Mr. 
Monkton will himself make all clear soon. If it 
is true that he was really away from home when 
the fire broke out, and came home with the child 
afterward (betraying no surprise at all), I hope 
ho will still be able to give a reason for it." 

" Yes, r declare his coolness then was odd, was 
it not ?" put in Bernard, with sudden energy, as 
the idea seemed to strike him for the first time-^ 
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and he was apparently very grateful to it for do- 
ing so. 

"You have known Mr. Monkton a great deal 
longer than I have," said Doris, gently; "so of 
course you know, far better than I do, that he is 
one who would be very cool in a great crisis, and 
at any time would scarcely parade his feelings, 
whatever they were." 

Quite motionless Doris stood when her lisitors 
had left her, her eyes far off beyond the bare win- 
ter trees, and her hands closed together upon her 
breast. But when, an hour afterward. Colonel 
Egerton returned, and called her cheerily from 
the hall — he always did this, just as if it were not 
home until her bright face greeted him — she came 
up to him swiftly and lovingly, and there were no 
tears in her eyes, and no cloud upon her brow. 

" I know, she had said to herself, after that 
thought which, in its longing, had traveled stead- 
ily beyond the mists, and brought back faith and 
trust, *'that all will be ordered well." 

Though without Miss Levey's preparation it 
might have taken days and weeks for Doris to 
comprehend the base suspicions which were at 
first so faintly whispered in the neighborhood ; 
yet, after th^t kindly preparation, it was cruelly 
easy to detect the tainted nnder - current which 
by no effort could* she touch and purify, and of 
which it seemed to her, now in her restless new 
anxiety, that only Scot himself was ignorant. 
Calumny was altogether such d new lesson to the 
girl, in her innocent and loving life, that now, 
when it came so suddenly before her in its most 
hideous form, of course it was hard to learn the 
lesson. And no wonder was it that, in spite of 
the steadfast trust that all would be ordered well, 
the learning of this lesson saddened the young 
face whose richest beauty was its intense and 
ready sympathy. 

Colonel Egerton grew day by day more uneasy 
about his daughter. He took to watching her 
anxiously, and keeping her beside him by every 
loving fraud. He proposed a houseful of visitors 
— a stay in London — a trip to the Continent, He 
lavished tenderness upon her, and. yet was not 
satisfied with her own clinging affection. He 
prognosticated the most maiTelous success and 
fame for Kenneth, yet was not satisfied with her 
merry acquiescence. He proposed impossible di- 
versions, and yet was not satisfied with her bright 
and gentle laugh. 

"It is of no use," he \tould say to himself, 
only allowing the thought, after she had left him. 
"This trying suspense for Kenneth is wearing 
her out. Well, it must soon be over, at any rate, 
and, in the mean time, I will not worry her. She 
feels it almost more than he does himself. I 
wish he had stuck to his profession like a man ; 
and yet — God bless him ! — I never wish him oth- 
er than what he is, when I see him with my dar- 
ling." 

And so the thought would end with a smile, 
perhaps, as Doris re-appeared ; and she, trying so 
hard not to let a trouble of hers shadow her fa- 
ther's life, never knew that he missed any joyous- 
ness in her voice or any gladness in her smile. 
And eyes one shade less loving than her father's 
-%voald have been easily deceived by this bright- 
ness of the loving and unselfish spint. 

One day, about two weeks after Miss Levey's 
call at the Dower House — ^a call which had not 
yet been returned — Colonel Egerton went up to 



London, and brought Miss Bradford home with 
him. His delight was so great to see how his 
n^otherless girl rejoiced at her aunt's coming, 
that he said, laughing, that Kenneth ought to 
have come too, to remind her that she was grown 
up. 

And so it amused them all when, on that very 
evening, Kenneth unexpectedly arrived. They 
had not heard the wheels stop at the door ; and, 
when he came first into the brilliant lamp-light, 
there was a few moments' odd and unaccountable * 
pause before the glad and hearty greeting. Yet 
no one could have explained this pause. It had 
not been because Kenneth looked ill. As far as 
any of them could have told, it was a sudden 
acute sympathy with that feverish excitement of 
happiness which was at first literally painful in its 
intensity ; but, then, not one of them ever did try 
to dissect it. Not even Doris, though from that 
very moment she was just the Doris of old days, 
whose life belonged to these three who loved her 
so well, and was made glad and perfect by their 
love. She brought her thoughts, pei-plexed and 
tangled, to Kenneth, and fancied that he unrav- 
eled them for her; while he felt that her very 
presence strengthened him, and that her hopeful- 
ness was preparing him, as nothing else could, for 
the test which was so near now. 

The date was fixed for the first representation 
of his drama ; and, though he was so enthusiast- 
ic, there were times of reaction after the long, 
tense strain when — hard as he struggled against 
it — he was weighed down by that depression of 
deep and colorless thought which, as long as gen- 
ius lives, must alternate with its brilliant gleams 
of anticipation. 

And in every mood Doris was a true compan- 
ion — meriy at times, making Kenneth fancy he 
was a boy {%ain in the old Eichmond garden, 
spending a half- holiday with his pet playmate 
— thoughtful at times, uttering only thoughts 
which, by their own pure brightness, showed him 
the sunshine on his own ; enthusiastic at times, 
with beautiful and ideal aspirations, the very 
wildness of which calmed his own visionary fer- 
vor, and turned it into mirth ; and quiet at times, ' 
with a soothing in her very silence, like the soft, 
mute touch of herjiand on his. A true compan- 
ion in every mood, because she thought always 
of him, and never of herself. 

"It is so sad, my darHng," he said, one day, 
when ho had been talking sadly — as he often did 
— of the wide lessons of failure that he had late- 
ly IcaiTied in the lives of literaiy men, "to see 
the gradual death of hope^ even while the talents 
live. I suppose it must be easy to grow idle and 
heedless then ; and I should like (all through my 
life) to be able to help such as those, Doris, if I 
could." 

"Of course you can, Ken, because you are in- 
dustrious and earnest." 

^ "You know whose influence has kept me safe, 
my darling. Do you remember, in Lilly's epi- 
logue to * Campaspe,' 'Where the rainbow touch- 
eth the tree, no caterpillar will hang on the 
leaves; where the glow-worm creepeth in the 
night, no adder will go in the day ?' " 

"Your guard," said Doris, softly, "is your 
love for your art. Ken. But is it quite true that 
BO many men are struggling unnoticed ? Walk 
slowly, Kenneth, and let us think if there is pot 
something even we can do." 
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It was jast at that moment that Scot Monkton 
joined them, from the woo4 near which they 
were strolling in the pleasant wintry morning; 
and he found out easily, in his keen, pleasant 
way, of what they were talking. Then, though 
he spoke without one shade of Kenneth's warmth 
and eagerness, Doris fancied that the subject had 
grown widely serious, and that it would be a life- 
long memoiy with them all. 

That afteiTioon Mr. Bradford appeared at the 
Dower House, as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
his son had done a week ago ; and when Doris 
first looked into his harassed face, she knew what 
report had brought him to Kingswood. 

" You have heard, of course," he said, looking 
round, with his gray eyebrows lowered, when in 
his impatience he had opened the subject at once. 
"A glaring lie, which could reach me in town, 
must have passed you here." 

But still he spoke as if they had not, seeming 
glad to find vent for a little of the astonishment 
tmd the wrath and the contempt which had 
moved him so unusually, and yet which he was 
too practiced a lawyer thoroughly to betray even 
here. 

"I am very glad you are come, and have 
heard of this vile slander," said Colonel Egerton, 
hotly. ** I long to grapple the spy by the throat 
and expose him." 

"Does the spy mean the lie itself, or Wake- 
ley, the inventor of it?"iasked Miss Joan. 

**If it were only Wakeley's lie, it might soon 
be kicked to death," observed Mr. Bradford. 
*' What I don't like is Stanley Monkton's share 
in it. Tiie shaft he has poisoned is more keen, 
and carries farther. Tell me all the evidence 
again, Egerton — slowly and coolly, now ; none 
of your heat of bftftle, .please. First of all, what's 
this about your own coachman ?" ♦ 

*'Yes," he assented, when Colonel Egerton 
had repeated his coachman's evidence. **And 
was Mr. Monkton really away when the fire 
broke out ?" 

"I see," he muttered, when he possessed all 
the particulars obtainable. "I see." 

"What do you see, father," asked Kenneth, 
earnestly. "What can be his cousin's motive 
in this contemptible slander of Scot Monkton ?" 

"Slander! Do you suppose that is all ?" 

"What else?" 

"If Scot Monkton is taken up on this suspi- 
cion, and things go against him, he might make 
a deed of gift, to avoid confiscation; and of 
course this fellow, being the only one of the 
name, expects to come in for the property — he 
is pretty sure of it, indeed. And I can tell you 
that then the mythical heir, for whose sake 
Kingswood is given up, may go to Erebus, for 
all the reigning Monkton will care." 

"Then, confiscation for felony is not abolished, 
yet ?'* questioned Colonel Egerton, thinking over 
this scheme. 

"Not yet ; though in this case it would make 
no difference. The law is easily evaded, and, 
previous to conviction — if conviction be pretty 
certain — a prisoner has only to make what we 
call a deed of settlement. But Scot Monkton," 
added the old lawyer, coolly, "shall execute no 
such deed while T. & C. Bradford are his legal 
advisers." 

"And this," fretted Miss Joan, " is all through 
those papere." 



" For justice* sake, let us hear no more of that 
waste rubbish I " interrupted Mr. Bradford. . * ' The 
papera were worth no more to Scot Monkton than 
Sourdet's hat was. And they say, in their mal- 
ice, how could he know this until he read them ? 
They say that, do they?" he sneered. "Let 
them say it — fools like Levey, and rogues like 
Stanley Monkton. Let them say what they like. 
Let them say that he has cleverly got rid of his 
enemy, and stolen valuable documents. Let 
them say it till they are tired of its sound, if they 
like ; for we all know an old lawyer who wasn't 
bom yesterday, eh ? Doris," he added, with a 
sudden change of tone, " are you ready to go on 
an errand for me, my dear ?" 

"Quite ready, Mr. Bradford," she said, ear- 
nestly. She had stood very white and silent 
through all this conversation ; but now she came 
up to him, and looked as "ready '' as she said. 

" Gro down to the Black Birches, will yon, and 
bring Miss Michal here to spend the rest of the 
day with you and Joan ? Bnng the child, too. 
Take no denial, for I want to talk to Mr. Monk- 
ton alone. I've a hundred things to discuss w^h 
him, besides this one wretched affair which 
brought me in such haste. Now, go, my dear ; 
you will be more successful if you go alone. I 
can not stand the presence of that tearful little 
woman and that staring child. Biing them both 
safely away, and I will go down there at once. 
Do you mind walking alone, my dear ?" 

Dons nodded as she left the room ; she could 
not tell in words what a real relief to -her the 
walk would be. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SoLiTtiDE was such a treat to Doris now, that 
she involuntarily began to linger as soon as Ken- 
neth had closed the shrubbery gate behind her 
and left her alone in the Larch Walk. The sua 
was low already, and the February moon, though 
her face was pale and wan, rose steadily and pa- 
tiently even in the greater light, for she knew 
the night was coming, and her beauty would be 
brilliant when this fiur glory of the setting sun 
should be forgotten. 

Along the horizon the clouds stood like jagged 
and gigantic rocks against the soft green and 
golden light, and above stretched a wide, fur 
view of silvery waters and a dreamy shore, 
which changed and moved and faded as Doris 
gazed, and yet was passing beautiful through all. 

"It might be," she said, as she went slowly 
on, her eyes upon this fair sky -picture, "a 
glimpse of that angel-country where we shall nil 
love each other, and where nothing dark, or mean, 
or suspicious — " 

As she put into words, even thus indirectly, 
the vague and constant thought which puzzled 
her, the recollection of her present errand started 
up before her with a new distinctness. Mr. Brad- 
ford had made so light of it, in giving her her 
final directions, that she could scarcely have left 
home with any idea of importance in her mission ; 
but now its imaginary weight grew out of her 
previous thoughts, and so, from that moment, 
her step never slackened until she had her hand 
upon the garden-gate at the Black Birches, and 
her eyes upon Scot, who, crossing the garden just 
then, met her. 
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** Many happy i*etums of the day, Miss Eger- 
ton." 

*'Whyr 

"Why?" he echoed, laughing, as he met her 
astonished glance. " Js it an oi*dinary black*let- 
ter day, then ?" 

Though her own knowledge of the motive of 
her visit blinded her to any idea of his real pleas- 
ure (even though it shone in his eyes at that mo- 
ment), Doris could understand him now; and 
she answered, with gravity, that she wished him 
many happy returns of the day, too — finding that 
easiest to say. Then she hurried, at his side, up 
the garden path, and past the open door- way, 
over which the faded leaf of the osmnnda slowlyQ 
perished ; though through all the rath and ruin 
of the firs it had held its post 

It was baking-day at the Black Birches, and 
Miss Michal, half enveloped in a white apron of 
no contracted proportions, fluttered beside the 
oven -door, sighing over each loaf as it came 
brownly. forth to face the world, and contradict- 
ing Elizabeth with plaintiveness when the girl 
pronounced each one, as she carried it to the ta- 
ble, "crisp and light," 

"I don't think, my dear," the little lady said, 
resignedly, when Doris, standing in the blaze of 
the bright fagot fire, had, anxiously and cordial- 
ly* urged her request, " that I ought to leave home 
this afternoon ; there is so much to see to." 

"Please, Miss Egerton, indeed there's noth- 
ing but what I can do," put in Elizabeth, retdly 
wishful that her low-spirited mistress should have 
this change which Doris wished. 

Then Scot (he stood before the fagot fire too, 
.just with the old easy thought fulness, which left 
no room for either false pride or shame) joined 
his request to Doris's, and made the entreaty 
easier for her ; so that at last Miss Michal was 
tempted to acknowledge, with a pensive smile, 
that it was not of vital importance that she 
should "see to " much that afteiTioon, and that, 
if Doris liked such a dull companion — 

What answer was needed beyond the girl's 
gladness at this consent? And, though Scot 
seemed to wonder a little at it, he seemed glad, 
too. 

"It will do you such good, Aunt Michal," he 
said, warmly. "Now, I will fetch Willy." 

" I suppose you must," sighed Miss Michal, 
"though I'm sure he won't have finished his 
copy. He ought to be able to write, oughtn't 
he ?" she inquired of Doris, as Scot went quickly 
from the room, and they prepared to follow him. 
"Yet, when I set him a copy, ten to one Scot 
comes and takes him off' — if I let him. And I'm 
sure the scenes are utterly ridiculous which Scot 
makes of his reading lessons — if I let him be 
present. My only comfort is, that the child is 
so very grave himself, that it takes a great deal 
to distract him from what he is told to do. But 
I believe that's the very reason Scot does it. He 
actually says that no little boy can possibly learn 
to read and write until he knows how to laugh 
and play. If the child wasn't really a sober, 
conscientious little thing, he would be utterly 
spoiled." 

Sober and conscientious ! 

They had paused at the open door of the sit- 
ting-room, and Doris could not wonder another 
moment at the chosen term. The child sat rig- 
idly in that painful attitude which is considered 

9 



essential in a child's first writing-lesson. With 
every muscle strained, his fingers grasped the 
long pen, lest they should lose the position in 
which Miss Michal herself had placed them; 
and, while his wide and anxious eyes were fixed 
conscientiously upon the far-away top line which 
was held up for his imitation, the slow tears fell 
singly upon the blotted lines, or on his strained, 
stiff finger -joints. And all the while the nar- 
row little breast heaved with excitement, and the 
thin cheeks flushed and paled with longing, be- 
cause Scot sat on the table opposite, with his kind 
eyes full of fun, and because the child had said, 
"No, he would not," when Miss Michal had told 
him not to think of any thing else until the page 
was written. 

So, looking strenuously away from his great 
temptation, he handled his pen with infinite la- 
bor, and dared not set his fingers free, even to 
wipe away those hot tears which defaced each 
line that he had written. 

"If the child wasn't really a sober, conscien- 
tious little thing, he would be utterly spoiled." 

It had been Miss Michal's own speech, as Do- 
ris well remembered ; yet Miss Michal herself had 
passed Doris now, and, bending beside the child, 
had taken the strained fingers in her own, pushed 
away his chair, and given him his freedom. 

When she and Willy went away to prepare 
for their walk, and left Scot and Doris alone to- 
gether, Doris sat down before the blotted copy, 
and read the words aloud — "bid, bad, bud," aft- 
er which Scot, standing near her, reversed them 
solemnly — " bud, bad, bid," and, when their dif- 
ferent classification was exhausted, commented 
gravely upon their moral. And it might have 
been that, for both himself and Doris, the heart 
held no thought and pain and longing, no effort 
and no hope bey«nd a new an'angement of these 
words. 

"It seems to me," mused Miss Michal to her- 
self, as she passed back through the hall, " that 
those two ave laughing; yet I should think it 
would puzzle any one to tell why." 

It would, indeed I 

She had called Willy into the kitchen, and 
made him sit before the cheerful wood fire, while 
Elizabeth warmed and put on his boots; and 
now the blaze from the dry branches leap^ be- 
yond the figures on the hearth, doing its best to 
leave a touch of its own warmth and strength 
upon Miss Michal's features, and of its own rad- 
dy health upon the white face of the child. 

"Listen, ma'am. Isn't it wheels ?" 

Elizabeth looked up to ask the question, while 
she knelt buttoning Willy's boots; but Miss 
Windish was drawing on her gloves placidly. 

"There was an enormous stranger on the par- 
lor grate to-day," she said, " so I knew he was 
coming. He can go into the parlor now to your 
master, Elizabeth. Miss Egerton and I are go- 
ing out at once." 

"And if it's a lady, ma'am ?" inquired Eliza- 
beth, rising, and stroking down her apron. 

"It's not a lady," rejoined Miss Windish, with 
mild fervor. " What is it you want, Willy ?" 

"May I say good-bye, just for a minute, to 
Liath, please?" asked the child, standing plead- 
ing in the fire-light. 

Miss Michal nodded without a word, and so 
he ran through the back door, and was bidding a 
solemn farewell to Liath in the Green Fits^ whem 
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Miss Micbal, small and limp, in a looped-up skirt 
and a boa of great length and foregone fashion, 
went in to join Doris. 

** Ah, yes, I thought so," she ejaculated, though 
she started a little at the loud knocking on the 
front door. '*! heard a carriage pass round 
from the farm gate. I dare say it's Major Porter. 
Scot, shall you go out with him if he wants you ?" 

"Impossible," retuiTied Scot; and then he 
caught himself smiling, because there had darted 
into his mind a fancy that Doris had waited 
almost breathlessly for his reply. "I can not 
leave home to-day. But why should it be Por- 
ter ? Certainly, that was not his knock. Soldier 
as he is, he would never discharge such a cati- 
non at the door." 

**Are you ready, then. Miss Windish ?" asked 
Doris, bright and content in the relief of finding 
that Scot would be at home to see Mr. Bradford. 
•'And is Willy ready?" 

* * Yes, he's ready, " sighed Miss Windish ; * * but, 
then, he has to bid good-bye to Scot, and if he's 
as long over it as he generally is — " 

The little lady paused abruptly, and, in her 
soft and silent way, moved back from the door 
as it was opened to admit two visitors. She had 
not been mistaken in that infallible augury of 
the morning, for here was emphatically a ''stran- 
ger ;" and yet she had been deceived too, for only 
a single banner had waved upon the bar of the 
grate, and liere were two strangers. 

They both glanced round at her, and in her 
quiet way she bowed — a small, fragile figure, but 
a calm little lady, nevertheless, in this moment 
of simple astonishment. 

And Doris, sitting at the table, softly turned 
the pages of an open book, and waited. 

Scot had risen from his impromptu seat on the 
arm of the couch near Doris, but he leaned there, 
waiting, too. To him also these visitors were 
strangers, and — quizzical a little, though scarce- 
ly curious — he waited their errand. 

"Mr. Monkton," said one of the men, the 
elder of the two, pausing near the door, and 
speaking in haste, as if to forestall his compan- 
ion, "I am Superintendent Davies, of Minton, 
and this is Police-constable Hewis. You, I pre- 
sume, know why we are here. It is a most un- 
pleasant business, but, if you will understand, to 
begin with — " 

"What he understands, to begin with, won't 
make any difference in the unpleasantness of the 
business, I fear, and won't alter our warrant, "in- 
terrupted the younger man, approaching Scot. 
" He shall read it himself if he likes, but we of 
course must do our duty." 

"What is that?" 

"Arrest you," said the constable, stepping up 
to Scot, and standing straight before him as he 
spoke. 

The words had scarcely left the man's lips, 
when Scot rose from his leaning posture, threw 
his weight on his left leg, and, raising his closed 
right hand, struck 6ut, straight as an arrow, and 
knocked the constable to the ground. 

It was done so promptly as well as coolly, and 
so surely as well as easily, that it was no won- 
der the second man did not hasten to shorten, 
between himself and Scot, that space in which 
his fallen comrade lay. 

**Step over him/' advised Scot. *'Come, I 
am readf. " 
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With a shriek of fear, Miss Michal started fo^ 
ward. 

" Oh, Scot, my dear ! oh, Scot, remember they 
are two to one!" 

"Two to one, certainly, "said Scot, very calm 
in the white heat of his passion; "two cow- 
ards." 

" Of course, Mr. Monkton, if you behave to 
us in this manner," began the elder man, com- 
ing slowly forward, "I shall be forced to use 
means to insure your submission." 

" Handcuffs ?" asked Scot, in a tone which 
made Doris's heart grow like lead, in literal fear 
of its curbed fury. "A capital idea to insure 
►safety for you both ! Be cautious ; your friend 
will have recovered his breath in a few minutes, 
and then, perhaps, if you come together, and with 
the irons in your hand, you may venture to do 
your duty. Two to one is the usual advantage 
on the side of innocence and justice. Try it." 

" We had no wish to use these," said the 
superintendent, opening the handcuffs with evi- 
dent unwillingness. 

"Even saints and martyrs are at times forced 
to act against their wish, for the good of others," 
observed Scot, in a tone of easy banter, which 
was so hoiTible to Miss Michal that she gave 
vent to another shriek. 

"I would still rather not do it, if vou would 
give us your word," tlie man resumed, glancing 
pitifully down on the little lady. 

"Oh, you had better use them !" return eJ- 
Scot, lightly. "They are heavy toys to hav© 
carried so far for no pui-pose." 

" If you had not used violence 

" But I did," the young man interrupted, tran- 
quilly. " So take refuge in your life-preservers^ 
because life is so precious." 

"Mr. Monkton, for your own sake — " 

"That's kind — that's very kind and thought^ 
ful of you," Scot said, still in that bantering tone 
which was so terrible to Miss Michal. "Do it; 
for my sake, pray. I read to-day of a struggle 
between a madman and his keeper, which ended, 
in the madman's death. They called it willful 
murder. What matter ? They are simple words 
enough, and only two of them. I dare say yoa 
are used to such sounds, and not afraid of whis- 
pering them into a prisoner's ear, eh ? Yes, put 
the irons on — for my sake." 

"Mr. Monkton, if you would kindly recollect 
that we are here simply in the discharge of our 
duty," began the elder man; but by this time 
his companion had taken the manacles, and, 
opening them, had advanced, without farther hes- 
itation, to put them on. 

Scot coolly lifted his hand, and laid his fingers 
on the iron rings. 

"Are they strong enough ?" he asked ; and in 
the next instant, swift as thought, with a true 
backward aim, he had fiung the handcuffs through 
the closed window behind him. 

As d^y went crashing through the glass, Doris 
suddem^ fell on her knees beside Miss Michal, 
who sat staring into Scot's face with her eyes dry 
and wild. The scene was so far more terrible 
to the girl than any one could guess, that it was 
little wonder she hid her face and sobbed, even 
here, where no comforting words could be ut' 
tered. 

For the first time, Scot tnmed his eyes upoa 
L her, as t\ie c^\]\&\L) %\x^v^«»eA^ «Q>VMk Cell (Hi 
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momentary silence; then he told the men that 
he was ready. 

"Yon need not excite yourself," he remarked 
to the younger constable, who hnd begun to mut- 
*ter angiily to his companion; **I am coming 
without the handcuffs. What have you waiting 
— a prison van ?" 

** Only a cab, Mr. Monkton," put in the elder 
man, huniedly intercepting any other reply. 

**How very pleasant!" said Scot, preparing to 
leave the room ; while even the rougher of the 
men felt, through all his distrust, that close 
watchfulness was hardly needed now, for Mr. 
Monkton evidently intended to accompany them 
as unresistingly as if he were really bound. 
But at the door Scot paused. 
" Go and take your own seats," he said to the 
men, in a voice so calmly authoritative that it 
was plain to see that, just then, he had forgotten 
their errand, and his own position. 

Tbe elder man passed on, as if glad to do so ; 
bnt, as his companion made no step forward, the 
words which Scot had meant to say died in his 
heart, nnuCtered. But Doris had risen now, and, 
for a minute, her eyes met his, with a long, wist- 
ful promise in their gaze — the promise of an un- 
4^Bg trust, which shone there unknown even to 
herself, 

*^ Do you not drive past the gate of the Kings- 
wood Dower House ?'* 

There are moments in our lives when action 
overtakes thought, and this was one for Doris. 
She stood beside the policemen, with a winning 
geatleness which even the rougher of them could 
not resist. 

** Yes, we go that way, of course, miss." 
"Then, will you kindly drive that lady so far? 
She and I were just going there when you ai- 
med, and she will hardly care for the walk now, 
whil« I can walk very well, and will meet her 
there. I shall be so tnuch obliged if you will do 
this." 

The men, though astonished a little, assented 
readily, and Miss Michal, far beyond the power 
of astonishment now, was assisted by Doris her- 
self into the seat beside which Scot would pres- 
ently take his place. 

" Good-bye," she said then, laying her hand 
in his, and leaving it in his clasp till the few sim- 
-ple words were said ; *' I will give your good-bye 
to Willy, and take care of him. At the gate at 
home you will see that I shall have left another 
message." 

She had fancied she was going to cheer and 
«ncouragehim ; to remind him that injustice nev- 
er prevailed for long, and that he would soon be 
back; or to utter, in a whisper, her own hope 
«nd prayer. But no ; those were the only words 
that came, even though the men stood back, and 
mhe could speak unheard. 

And Scot answered nothing but good-bye; for 
Ehe words of wrath and irony were stayed while 
her sad eyes met his, and her hand lay s^mst- 
ingly within his own. 

Before the cab was out of sight, rolling along 
l)eside the river to the iron bridge in the park, 
X)oris bad crossed the stream and was flying up 
the Iiai'ch Walk; running as she had not run 
^nee — a little* chUd, unfettered by long skirts — 
fthe had proudly and breathlessly competed with 
KCmneth in merry races down the Bichmond 



"Lloyd," she called, with failing breath, sum- 
moning her own groom as she passed the sta^ 
bles, "have the horses harnessed in the phaeton 
for Mr. Bradford — as quickly as possible. Help 
Evans youi*self, that not a moment may be lost ! 

Mr. Bradford, pacing the hall, impatient for 
Doris's retuiii, put his arm round her as she dart- 
ed up to him, and supported her while she regain- 
ed her breath ; but as soon as he comprehended 
what she had to tell, he put her from him without 
a word, and left the house. 

Then Doris, knowing he understood where to 
meet Scot, crept out again — without seeking 
Kenneth or her father or Miss Joan — and hurried 
back to the farm. And when she met little Wil- 
ly wandering about the house, looking wistful- 
ly and patiently for Scot, she lifted him in her 
arms, and cried over him as if her heart were 
breaking. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The kitchen of Wakeley's cottage was as si- 
lent as if it had been unoccupied, yet Anna was 
not alone this evening, as she was generally. 
With her arms thrown upon the table, and her 
face hidden on them, she sat as she had sat ever 
since Doris Egerton had come to her out of the 
darkness, white and quiet as a ghost, to tell her 
of Scot Monkton*s arrest. Again and again Do- 
ris had called her by name, and now, nervous and 
impatient, the girl rose and stood upon the hearth. 
When Anna lifted her face at last, Doris started 
to see its deathly pallor, and the glazed dimness 
of her eyes. 

" They'll get hini free," she said, rising to face 
Doris, and speaking slowly, as if in bewilder- 
ment; "they will be clever men — they must set 
him free!" 

"Surely you know," observed Doris, "why I 
came to you to-night, Anna ? I could not rest 
until you had released me from that promise, 
which I made when you bid me warn Mr. Monk- 
ton to watch in his stack-yard. What you fear- 
ed, then, must give a clue to the source of this 
fire. Release me from my promise." 

" I dare not," the woman answered, in a whis- 
per. 

"Then I must break it. Even if that be 
wixmg to do, the keeping it would be &r more 
wrong." 

"You promised!" cried Anna, eagerly. 
"Miss Egerton, remember that you promised, 
before I told a word," 

"I remember," Doris said, "but I will break 
that promise, before the innocent shall suffer for 
the guilty." 

" He will not — he can not," cried Anna, push- 
ing the hair from her wan face, and holding her 
hands upon her temples. "They dare not touch 
him ! Who will dare lie and say the squire mur- 
dered the man he'd never given two thoughts to? 
They'll be clever men — they'll know right from 
wrong, and truth from falsehood." 

" We know right from wrong, and truth from 
falsehood, too," said Doris, with grave emphasis, 
" and we must do our part now." 

" I can not!" cried Anna^ ^jivck ^xA ^ox^. 
" All wUV bft T\^\. ^ox \am \ifc«k.\«ft Xs^a *^ Nsvxssw 

"Anna;' saVei T>OTVi, ncc^ ^\«sm^1>^ ^^ 
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drew the woman's hot bands from her face, and 
held them in her own, ** what do you fear ? Tell 
me, while we two are here alone." 

The woman shook her hands free, and started 
back. 

''''Fear!" she echoed, her eyes wild and dim 
in their fixed gaze on the girl's face. " Fear ! 
You don't know what the word means. How 
can yon ? You would have been dead long ago 
if you had had to learn the lesson asTve learned 
it. I am young still, as years go ; but I seem to 
have lived through twenty lives — because the fear 
and shame which crowd every second that I live 
drag it to a long day. What do I fear, you say ? 
I do not know — I never know. And yet what 
is there that I do not fear ? I — I can not grasp 
it)" she whispered, again pressing her hands upon 
her head. ^ ' I can not see it ; and yet it is about 
me alwavs." 

"It is your husband's priesence," said Doris, 
speaking very clearly. **It is a hard life for 
you, Anna ; but when he is — " 

The awkward and hurried opening of the cot- 
tage-door inten-upted Doris, but she did not move 
or shrink when Wakeley entered, and turned and 
locked the door behind him. 

"What's that theer man skulkin' outside for?" 
he asked, roughly addressing his wife. 

"The man outside," said Doris, with no tre- 
mor in her voice, while Anna took up her work 
in a sudden, unnatural calm, " is my servant." 

"There's no call to leave men skulkin' out- 
side," commented Wakeley, while through all his 
roughness it was evident that the reply had been 
a great relief to him. "I don't care for 'em 
about my cottage." 

"You need not mind this one," said Doris, 
undaunted, for her clear gaze had read both the 
man's apprehension and his relief. "Of course, 
when we see an. innocent man arrested (as Mr. 
Monkton was to-day) it makes the most innocent 
of us timid ; but still only the man who is guilty 
of what they lay to the squire's charge need be 
really afraid — as you were just then." 

"If — you — please," said Oliver, insolently ac- 
centing his words, "you'll leave no sneakin' men 
about my door agin. That's all I've got to say 
to ladies as come wheer they ain't wanted." 

Though her eyes were brilliant with passion, 
she suppressed all other trace of it, and left the 
cottage as soon as Oliver had nnlocked the door. 
But Anna overtook her as she reached the gar- 
den-gate. 

"Miss Egerton," she whispered, breathlessly, 
"I said you'd left this behind you — Oliver isn't 
sober enough to have noticed what it was — I was 
so quick. It's his lantern — at least it was the 
Frenchman's. It turns dark in a minute ; but 
it's a good light when you like. And your man 
will carry it. Here are matches. Oh! Miss Eg- 
erton — " 

Anna paused here, drawing her breath in 
gasps, and so Doris, in simple compassion, could 
not pass on without a few words of comfort. 
But for the brave, warm-hearted girl these words 
were very cold and very quiet, and she did not 
offer to accept the lantern Anna proffered so 
anxiously. The woman would not, however, 
take this tacit refusal, and, after lighting it her- 
self, with shaking fingers, she put it into the 
hands of the batler, who waited for Doris. 

'I can haro it h&ck at any time," she said, in 



the same hurried whisper. "We don't nse it. 
My husband never goes out to stay late now ; he 
never has been out later than this since — since 
the shock of our iodger*8 death. Please be care- 
ful how you go, Miss Egerton. How dark it is !" 

There is some skill required to use a dark lan- 
tern properly, and Fowles — from total lack of 
experience — proved himself deficient in this skill. 

"Turn it dark, please," said his young mis- 
tress, when they neared the bridge in the park, 
" or put it out — that will be the best. Our eyes 
will soon grow accustomed to the darkness, and 
we shall find our way more easily." 

So Fowles drew back the slide of the lantern, 
and blew out the candle — just in time for the 
slight act to be of untold importance. 



(( 
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Do ye think that yeVe in church to-night, 
that ye sit so still and mum ?" 

Oliver Wakeley was smoking his pipe on the 
hearth, with a jug of beer at his elbow ; but it 
was evident that, accustomed though he was to 
his wife's silence, he had resented it ever since 
Miss Egerton 's departure. 

"No, I feel as if I should never be in church 
again." 

"Oh, you'll git over that," said Wakeley, with, 
contempt. "Git supper now, and come to th^ 
fire ; I'm sick o' seein' ye with a needle alwis in 
yer 'and. Do ye never spend any money as ye 
don't earn ?" 

"Never." 

" Well, my girl, if you like it so, why, like ic 
so. I'll say nothin' agin it, so long as I spen 
mine for myself. Now, git up and make a ma 
comfortable. I'm *ome so reg'Iar in the evenin'e 
now — why don't ye show ye're glad on it ? What 
did the colonel's daughter say ?" 

"She told me about the squire being taken up." 

"Yes," said Wakeley, with a chuckle, "he's 
safe for a bit wheer he's put me afore now. 
And she come to tell ye about it, did she? Sh 
must a thought ye cared a good bit about 'im. 
What did ye say yerself ?" 

"Nothing." 

"That wur wise," he muttered, with a laugh, 
as he shook the ashes from his pipe; "ye're not 
an idjet, Anna, like most women is. I can se» 
ye know what's best for ye. Why, o' course," 
he continued, bringing his hand heavily down 
upon his knee, "ye must know well enough by 
this time that if ye made up no end o' clever 
lies, it 'ud be no good. To begin with, nobody 
'd believe a word, coz me and the furriner was 
chums, and coz 'im as wanted the papers took 
care to get *em. And, to end with, the law 
wouldn't let ye say any thin', if ye wanted to 
ever so bad. It's a good law, my girl, ain t it, 
as leaves me and you in peace together ? Come, 
let's have a bit o' supper. Don't ye feel pleasant 
and easy, now ye know it's all taken out o' y'r 
'ands, and ye can't 'elp yerself?" 

"If my words would be of any use," said^ 
Anna, speaking quickly, as she moved to pre- 
pare the meal, "I should go and tell what yoi»- 
have often threatened to do — and what I heard- 
you and Mr. Sourdy arrange to do— at the Greei 
Pits. And I should tell about yonr return o 
the night of the fire. But it would be of no ase^ 
you say." 
. "No use," repeated WakeUy, roughly— 
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She went at once. Since be liad taken to re- 
turn home earlier, she had left off all her old 
arguments. When she returned with the beer, 
she saw in a minute how he was resenting her 
last words, leaning back in his chair, his hands 
in his pockets, and his chin on his breast. 

"Put it down,'* he said, surlily, without look- 
ing up ; ** I don't care to see ye about 'ere." 

*' Will you come to supper?" 

"No." 

So Anna went back to her seat behind him, 
and for nearly an hour there was no sound in 
the cottage except the heavy, regular ticking of 
the Dutch clock. Then she rose and put away 
her work. 

** You are sure you will eat no supper, Oliver?" 

"No." 

"Then I will put it away." 

She went quietly and wearily about the task, 
but her face was calm and patient as it used to 
be, beaiing no trace of the passion Doris had 
witnessed. And presently Oliver pushed back 
his chair upon the hearth, stood a minute to 
steady himself, and then felt his way up the 
steep cottage staircase. 



CnAPTER XL VI. 

Me. Bra-dford paced slowly backward and 
forward in his own private office in Gray's Inn 
Square, pausing now and then in his walk, while 
a young man, who was the only other occupant 
of the room, wrote rapidly in a pocket-book which 
lay open on the table. 

*' No prospect of hunting out a confederate, I 
suppose, sir ?" 

* * None, " was the lawyer's curt rejoinder. But 
then he paused. "The hunting -out remains 
\yith you," he said. "For Heaven's sake, hunt 
out all you can ! But you'll find the rascal act- 
ed too cunningly to trust another rascal." 

"When he is away, his wife is alone at the 
cottage ?" 

" Yes. I suppose I have said all now.'* 

"I think so," the young detective answered, 
for, from the moment Mr. Bradford had left his 
seat and begun that slow march, he had known 
that his instructions were at an end. A shrewd 
decipherer of character always, he had long ago 
read the peculiarity of the old lawyer who some- 
times employed him ; and he knew that this rest- 
lessness never belonged to that concentration of 
thought which he gave to his profession. He 
must have some harassing and perplexing thought 
behind. 

"Therefore, "decided the young detective with 
himself, "he is anxious about this beyond the 
usual anxiety for a client's case.*' 

"About the pony, Mr. Bradford ?" 

"It will be put into your charge at Eiiston 
Station to-morrow night. Go down in a gi'oom's 
undress. Colonel Egerton will have a suit of 
livery ready for you." 

"As I go to Kingswood an utter stranger," 
said the young man, coolly, "I shall, of course, 
know nothing of what has occurred, except what 
all the world is supposed to know. But, as I 
should like to be able to judge of what I am told, 
will you look over those first notes, and tell me 
If they are correct ?" 



" Quite correct," returned the lawyer, running 
his shrewd eyes doNvn the lines ; " the whole 
proceedings are entirely correct. The i-ecogni- 
zances are my own and Colonel Egerton's only ; 
you need leave no blank, for there is no other 
name. Our sureties are two thousand pounds 
each." 

"I suppose," said the detective, quietly, as he 
replaced the book in his pocket, "that there 
would have been no difficulty in finding bail 
without your ofl^er, Mr. Bradford ?" 

"Not the slightest. Haifa dozen gentlemen 
offered, willingly — anxiously, indeed." 

"And the hearing of the case is certain at the 
next assizes ?" 

"Quite certain." 

"And that report, sir? — that last ridiculous 
report you spoke of?" ' 

"Ah, yes, you'd better hear that," said Mr. 
Bradford, facing lus companion. " Some idiots 
round Kingswood, who see Mr. Monkton work- 
ing away now. Just as he worked before he was 
committed for trial, say his conscience is too 
uneasy to let him rest. It's a neat little idea, 
fresh from the birthplace of lies ; and you had 
better--" 

"Exactly," put in the young man, coolly, in 
Mr. Bradford's pause; "that is the natural con« 
elusion of a meditative mind." 

He left the office then, and Mr. Bradford put 
up his papers, and turned his chair to the fire, 
waiting with an air of expectancy. 

"At last!" he muttered, when a cab came 
dashing up the square. " I think the trains that 
bring Kenneth are always the slowest trains on 
the fiice of the earth." 

But there shone a pleasant light in the old 
man's eyes, ft)r all his grumbling. 

" Well ?'* he said, when his son entered. And 
Kenneth seemed to understand that even the 
tone was a welcome. 

" I have done all I had to do, father," he said, 
standing opposite to him by the fire. "I have 
paved the way for young Haine at the Dower 
House. Colonel Egerton fully comprehends." 

"Egerton always was of the right sort," put 
in the old lawyer, parentheticall}', " and so is his 
daughter. What of Mr. Monkton ?" 

"He is just as ever he was, I think," returned 
Kenneth, puzzled a little, it would seem. "He 
is working as usual on the farm, and that child is 
with him constantly — ^^vhethef that's most his do- 
ing, or Mr, Monkton's, I don't know, but I fancy 
it is the child's. A delicate little fellow he ap- 
pears, with hardly any strength or spirit; yet, 
instinctively, he seems to know that Scot Monk- 
ton is under a cloud, and clings to him the more. 
You hardly credit it, father, but really I believe 
what I say." 

"I suppose you do," assented Mr. Bradford, 
grimly. " I don't suppose that boy's experience 
has extended yet to any body who is not under 
a cloud ; but never mind him. Did you ex- 
plain to Mr. Monkton how Raine was to go to 
the Dower House as groom, with that new pony 
which Doris is to lend the child ?" 

"Yes; and he said the rides would do the 
boy immense good.'* 

"Pish ! You told him that it was the yooxvs^ 
fellow who w«« m\XvTa^\xi^\v\v'Sjwj\^"^--!«i»^V'a. 
was ow\y WXi'BTeaOa, ww^ x\v^\.\->c«A ^««iX ^^- 
MenceiuYvmY' 
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"Yes." 

**I told you to speak particularly of my wish 
to trast Doris, as well as her father, with the se- 
cret, and ask his consent — did you ?** 

*^Yes; but he didn't take any notice until I 
repeated the question, and then he only said 
'Yes.'" 

"And what more did you expect? Gro on," 
said the lawyer, impatiently, after a pause. 
** You've learaed more than that, surely ; make 
haste. Do ttie people avoid him at all ?" 

" There are some who do, as you yourself told 
me before, father ; but there are plenty who don't. 
They say Miss Levey is perpetually driving or rid- 
ing to the farm." 

"While her coxcomb brother, I suppose, keeps 
far enongh away ?" 

"I believe ho does. Then of course Aunt 
Joan, and Doris, and Colonel Egerton — " 

"Oh, I understand all that. How does Miss 
Michal get on ?" 

" Not too smoothly," replied Kenneth, with an 
irrepressible smile. "She takes exception to 
her present lines, and — to do her justice — to Mr. 
Monkton's too." 

"Trust her I Liath is still there, I suppose ?" 

"Certainly ; but he seems in a kind of dream 
all the time. He can not forgive himself for 
having picked up those papers, just to balk Wake- 
ley. And his overpowering wonder is how any 
one could possibly imagine that his master would 
guess the letters to be in a metal case." 

"So I should think; but we will leave that 
question to our counsel, Kenneth." 

"I've no fear for the verdict, father. Mr. 
Monkton is innocent, and they will pronounce 
him so." 

" But that's not quite enough, lad. There's 
a guilty man soraewhei*e, and he must be pro- 
nounced so, too." 

"Oh, I almost forgot to tell yon one thing, 
father," said Keniieth, as they left the office, 
"though it was no message. I'm sure Doris is 
very anxious to see you." 

"All right. I want to be down there for an 
hour or two before Raine arrives. Reynolds 
will see about his departure, and you must stick 
to the office to-morrow." 

The morning train by which Mr. Bradford trav- 
eled stopped at the village station ; but, though 
a fly was waiting there, he chose to walk on to 
Kingswood. He could, by taking a round, pass 
Oliver Wakeley's cottage, and so he took this 
round ; but presently, to his great surprise and 
delight, in the field-path which skirted the woods 
he came upon Doris. So pleased was he to see 
her just then, that he could not show very much 
vexation when she told him that she had little 
Willy with her, but that he had climbed over 
into the wood to look for primroses. 

"Leave him there," said the old lawyer, 
promptly. " Why don't you get Scot Monkton 
to go strolling about with you, or why don't you 
ride with him, or tempt him to soften his brain 
over croquet, or — any thing? You would, if you 
were his true friend." 

"Mr. Bradford," interposed Doris, a crimson 
wave rushing over her face, " I do try, indeed — 
indeed I do ; but you have no idea how impossi- 
ble it is. He never will come ; and yet he isn't 
cold or discourteous; be ia just as he always 



to the Dower House to fetch him ; and — and 
that way only can I win him." 

"My dear," said the old man, touching her 
cheek with tenderness, as the vivid color faded, 
" I see. I didn't mean to be so hasty. I ought 
to know by this time how to trust a woman's wit 
where tenderness is needed. I came round here 
to take Wakeley's cottage on my way to tlie 
Dower House; and now I'm very glad I came." 

"And I am very glad I met you. I want to 
ask you something, please." 

"A hundi-ed things, if yon like, my dear. I 
came prepared to hear something from you. Be- 
gin at the beginning." 

"Did Mr. Monkton ever tell you," asked Do- 
ris, standing earnestly before the old lawyer, while 
he waited in the path, "that he had once, just 
six weeks ago, been warned to — ^to — about any 
danger threatening him, from any one in the 
Green Pits, in the night?" 

" What do you mean ? Don't speak like a 
stammering school -girl. It's as easy to say a 
thing out straightforwardly as to bungle over 
hints. Now, then, what was it ?" 

"Did he tell you," said Doris, trembling so 
much as she spoke, that the old man laid his firm 
hand on her shoulder, "how I warned him one 
night that he must watch his stack-yard through 
the darkness ?" 

" Tell ? Not he ! " cried Mr. Bradford, angri- 
ly. "I thoroughly believe the man is mad !" 

"He did not tell?" questioned Doris, wonder- 
ing. 

"No. Being the wisest thing he could have 
done, of course he didn't do it." 

"Perhaps," said Doris, her raised face very 
wistful, "he thought, as it tumed out a false 
alarm, there was no meaning in it at all; and 
perhaps he remembered that I said I had prom- 
ised ; and — and he respects that promise. But I 
have thought, Mr. Bradford, and thought ; and — 
it seems to me more right to tell." 

"The promise was wrung from you on some 
wise plea, I dare say, my dear," observed the old 
lawyer, kindly ; " but you are right now to break 
it, if it can help us to track a scoundrel, and prove 
the honor of an honorable man. Well, who won 
the promise from you — ^Anna Wakeley, was it ?" 

The blunt question was a great help to Doris, 
and in a few minutes Mr. Bradford knew all she 
wished to tell of that scene between herself and 
Anna Wakeley. He made no comment upon it 
when she finished ; but, with a cheeiy call and 
whistle, he summoned Willy from the woods, and, 
slipping Doris's hand through his arm, walked 
down the slope, chatting with them both, just as 
if his thoughts were not busy and engrossed. 

When they reached the row of poplars behind 
Wakeley's cottage, Doris tunied aside with her 
little charge, while Mr. Bradford walked through 
the wicket-gate; and when Anna answered his 
prompt rap upon the door, he entered the kitchen 
without hesitation. 

If he had felt that what he wished to say to her 
had needed a way paved for it, he would have left 
this errand for Monsieur Raine, or for Doris her- 
self, to fulfill. But the decision upon which he 
had been acting when he met Doris — to look in 
and hear Anna's account of her husband — was 
strengthened now by what he had heard, and he 
had too deeply rooted a confidence in himself 
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he spoke, now that suspicion was so thoroughly 
roused — or to betray any motive in his visit if he 
should chance to fiud Wakeley at home. 

Watching her keenly, while he told her with 
unmistakable distinctness what he had heard, he 
could plainly see what Anna must have suffered 
before her nerves could have become thus thor- 
oughly unstrung. So his voice gradually lost 
its hardness, and, when he felt his errand over, 
it was almost gently that he repeated the words 
which, when he had first uttered them, had 
brought that fit of trembling which she could not 
stay. 

*' You have it in your power, you see, to clear 
the squire's name entirely." 

"But Oliver!" she cried, when her fear found 
voice at last. " Oliver would — " 

"Oliver should do nothing to harm you. I 
will promise that," said the lawyer, solemnly. 

"But you forget," she opposed, mth an eager 
interrogation in her tone, "all I do is useless — 
useless in sparing Mr. Monkton, useless in — '* 

"All you do shall be made most useful in 
sparing Mr. Monkton," returned Mr. Bradford, 
quietly and kindly passing over the other words 
as if he had not heard them. " I shall make it 
Ufeful." 

" But— if Oliver— " 

" Just at present," said the old lawyer, in his 
cool tone of business, ** we have to remove this 
vile suspicion from the squire, as far as each of 
us can. You have your share to do, and you 
must do it. Why should you fear your husband ? 
Is vour life in — 

"Life! she echoed, with an involuntary cry. 
" Do you think life is so easy and so happy for 
me, that I would do a wrong to keep it? Life ! 
Ko, that could hardly be a precious thing for me 
to hold, for its own sake. But if Oliver, in his 
anger — Do you ever," she questioned, break- 
ing off her sentence, and whispeiing the words 
through her teeth ; " could you ever dream what 
it was to live with a phantom following every 
step — a ghastly phantom whispering in your ear 
just one word — always the same word — 'Mur- 
der?' And we are husband and wife — one of 
God's own ministers made us so long ago — how 
many years ago !" 

" Hush!" said the old lawyer, compassionate- 
ly. " Yoa are a young woman yet ; and I dare 
say there is a long and pleasant life in store for 
you." 

' ' For me ! " echoed An na, wearily. * * I mpos- 
sible ! You see — you see," she said, her white 
lips framing the words with difficulty, "I can do 
nothing. I am helpless in this. Oliver always 
said so." 

"You know now what you can do, and what 
it is your simple duty to do. While you do your 
duty," the old lawyer added, gravely, "you may 
leave the rest to God !" 

She covered her face as he spoke, and had not 
lifted it again when, after telling her. he would 
leave her to think of her first step, he quietly left 
the cottage. 

"Poor thing!" he muttered to himself as he 
went slowly on into the park. "Can she ever 
outlive, and forget, what this scoundrel has made 
her bear ? Husband and wife ! And we think 
there is no greater 8onx>w than to lose, those we 
love by — death. How blind we are K' 

Mr. Bndford had another errand to fulfiU be- 



fore he gave himself rest ; and, when he had left 
the park, and turned into the high-road, he 
walked on, steadily and swiftly, toward Comely 
Place. When he was within about half a mile 
of the house, a pony-camage passed him at a 
rapid pace, and then stopped. Its occupant, Miss. 
Levey, looking back, and pretending to recog- 
nize him with surprise only at that moment, drew 
in her ponies, and offered her hand. 

"Let me drive you, Mr. Bradford — do," she 
said, with her ready smile, as the tiny groom 
went to the ponies' heads. 

An uncommon grimness fell upon the old 
man's face. He was walking for his own pleas- 
ure, he told her, and then thanked her, and 
stood back. 

"It is quite a relief to see you," she said; 
" we can not help having such confidence in you. 
You can scarcely guess how thoroughly we all 
depend upon you to restore Mr. Monkton to his 
old place and his old spirit." 

"An impossible restoration. Miss Levey." 

" Oh, Mr. Bradford, why ?" 

"Because he has never lost cither his old place 
or his old spirit." 

"I see what you mean," said Kose, looking 
down with an appearance of deep thoughts 
"But still I am sure you must understand me, 
too: you will bring him safely through this 
wicked trial, won't j^ou ?" 

" Certainly — to please you." 

"Oh! I wish," she exclaimed, ecstatically, 
before she had even comprehended this reply, 
"I could help in this, Mr, Bradford. Do tell 
me one thing — I have such confidence in your 
opinion, and I am so anxious — will it — will it 
be a very expensive process to insure Mr. Monk- 
ton's acquittal ?" 

" Very. I once knew a lawyer value his serv- 
ices as high as six-and-eightpence!" 

"Oh, Mr. Bradford !" cried Rose — even she 
awai*e now of having blundered awkwardly — 
" you have quite mistaken me ; indeed, I was 
not thinking of you in any light beyond Mr. 
Monkton's particular friend, and the one person 
on whom we all entirely depend to prove his in- 
nocence. Please understand that, because I 
want to ask you a great favor." 

"Always think twice before you ask a favor, 
Miss Levey," interposed Mr. Bradford, his cool- 
ness successfully concealing his surprise. 

"I have thought twice — I have thought a 
hundred times," she returned, leaning nearer to 
him, and flushing unusually in her neiTOus ea- 
gerness. " I have a large fortune, Mr. Bradford, 
and I should be so happy if, by the help of any 
part of it, I could free him." 

Mr. Bradford waited for her last word, and 
then he raised his hat as he answered her. 

"The law will free him. Miss Levey — that's 
the divinity that shapes our ends. Don't let me 
detain you." 

"It seems to me," muttered Rose to herself, 
as she drove on, " that that old man is jealous." 
And then her angry thoughts went back to the 
last time she had made this offer of her fortnne 
for Scot Monkton, and she recalled with burning 
cheeks the few courteous words of his written 
reply. But the narrow nature, working so piti- 
fully for its own e\vds.^VvsA\\Q^\«»xcvaV\^&^Rfi^^ 
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waste upon this interview ; he indulged only in 
a meditative obsen^ation as the phaeton rolled 
out of sight. 

** I forget which is which, bat I think that 
must be Susannah. It's a long name, and she's 
a long person." 

With as much coolness as if he were a con- 
stant visitor at Comely Place, did the lawyer" 
walk up to the door, and pull the heavy handle 
of the bell which hung beside it. But when a 
grave, white-haired servant-man opened to him, 
he asked for Miss Chamberlain with a note of 
real anxiety in his voice. 

*'Mis8 Chamberlain," the servant said, when 
he returned to the room where he had left Mr. 
Bradford while he bore his message, *^begs to 
be kindly excused, as she is not very well." 

**Let me trouble you to go once more," urged 
Mr. Bradford, '* and carry her this," 

He wrote a few lines and folded the paper, 
and sealed it at a writing-table near ; and then, 
while it was earned to Margaret, he waited 
placidly. 

When the man returned to say that Miss 
Chamberlain would see Mr. Bradford in a few 
minutes, the la\vyer fancied that this message 
had surprised even the ser>'ant himself. * 

^' Curious," he thought ; but again quite plac- 
idly he waited. 

When, after his inteniew with Margaret, Mr. 
Bradford crossed the, hall on his way out, the o(d 
ger\-ant glanced in surprise at the clock. This 
visitor had been with Miss Chamberlain almost 
two horn's. ' 

But MrgJJwijjjLil'il I I >i|ii,I.J]niiM;^'andered near 
the clod^^^See5^^^qi§t§ to»)^^^liDw long he 
had a^^^^jb&ssed the tm'^!soi(^QAX^^ sl^^^ 
his ff,^ full of a gi'a\ u, ^lewr-trouble? 
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until it was time for him to drive into Minton to 
catch the mail. Scot Monkton had walked up 
with him from the Black Birches to take Willy 
home, and they waited only while the horses were 
put to for Mr. Bradford, and while Doris wrapped 
the child in a plaid of her own. 

''Because, if you take care of yourself, you 
kno^y," she sjiid, looking merrily down upon the 
little muffled figure, "your cough will soon go." 

"Where?" asked tha child, in his slow, wist- 
ful wav. " To anoth^little bov ?" 

Doris, with puckered eyebrows, glanced up into 
Scot's face as he stood near her. 

'* Perhaps it is as tired of little boys," he said, 
lightly, " as we little boys are tired of it. Sup- 
pose we try to drop it where no little boys are 
idling about." 

"In the woods?" questioned Willy, looking 
anxiously from Scot to Doris. "Would it hurt 
the flowers ?" 

" I never yet heard a blue-bell coughing, or no- 
ticed a buttercup gasping with croup; but no 
doubt they do catch cold, from constantly stand- 
ing in a draught. Evidently, Miss Egerton, 
Willy has had a pleasant time in the woods to- 

''Couldn't we, "pondered the child, looking up 



at Scot with great seriousness, " leave the cough 
in the empty house ? It is so big, and there are 
no little boys." 

Doris, under pretense of tightening his plaid, 
bent till her face was hidden from Scot. But, 
while he noticed this, he only said, 

"So Miss Egerton took you to the empty 
house, did she, Willy ?" 

"Not inside," the child answei*ecl, with a slow 
shake of his head. "She didn't know what it 
was like inside ; she didn't,-more'n me," he add- 
ed, touching her shyly ; " did you ?" 

'"No." 

' * You would not care for the trouble. Miss Eger- 
ton, or I'm sure Colonel Egerton would take you." 

" I would rather — " She stopped abruptly in 
her reply, and changed its tones. "I will go 
when Willy goes," she said, imagining that that 
thought dismissed the matter cheerily. 

"And you said you'd like to go," observed 
Willv, his eves questioning her solemnly, " didn't 
you ?" 

"If you really care to go. Miss Egerton, will 
you come with Willy, and — with me ?" 

" I should like it so much." 

In her simple- desire to win him from his con- 
stant work and the thought of the coming trial, 
she assented readily, and even eagerly. For a 
few hours his hands and thoughts would relax 
from their great strain ; for a few hours he would 
loiter in rooms and scenes which were beautiful 
and familiar to him. Her eyes grew bright at 
the thought. She had done not only what her 
heart dictated, but what both her father and Mr. 
Bradford had urged her to do. 

" When shall we go ?" she asked, with the ea- 
gerness of a child. * ' To-moiTow ?" 

In a few minutes it was arranged, and, though 
Miss Bradford menily withdrew from the plan, 
Scot said he would urge Miss Windish to go with 
them. 

But next morning, when at the appointed time 
Doris stood at the gate to join them, Scot came 
up to her, %\'ith the child only. 

"Aunt Michal could not come," he said, as he 
offered Doris his hand. "Shall you postpone 
the walk. Miss Egerton ?" 

" Why ?" she asked, suiprised. ' ' Do you find 
you can not spare us the time ?" 

"A probable discovery, indeed!" 

So they turned and walked on together, side 
by side, while the child, always near Scot, seemed 
lost in a happy little world of his own, bounded 
only by the sunshine. Doris felt her breath quick* 
en as they came into the shadow of the house, 
and suddenly a doubt visited her, of which she 
had not thought before. Had it been cruel, aft- 
er all, instead of kind, to tempt Scot here, where 
memories would hover in crowds about the old 
familiar rooms? 

With a vague fear of this, she looked anxious- 
ly into his face as she passed him in the wide en- 
trance. So many had said it would be well to 
tempt Scot to Kingswood ; could they all have 
been wrong ? 

"Do you feel afraid. Miss Egerton," he ask— 
ed, just because he understood this thought, *Hiv 
consequence of there being no osmunda over th^ 
door ?" 

Doris laughed, in her great relief. 

"'There is a better eaniest of good luck even 
\ thati l\v^ Q^xxraMtc," she said. 
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"But it is given to passing through the doors, 
instead of pausing over them, isn't it ?" 

** Yes, 1 think so," responded Doris, brightly. 
"It will pass through the door — as we have done 
to-jday — but it will stay here forever." 

" It will pass through the door as you have 
done to-day," said Scot, coolly altering her phrase. 
" There are bright days in store for Kingswood, 
then." 

They lingered in the hall, while the woman 
who had opened the door to them went into the 
chief rooms to let in the daylight ; and then they 
began their tour, chatting in a merry, unconnect- 
ed way, and greatly enjoying the boundless aston- 
ishment which little Willy found it at last impos- 
sible to suppress. 

**It'8 so beautiful I" he whispered, hiding his 
face in Doris's dress, when they entered the pict- 
ure-gallery. ** Did — did father see it, please ?" 

"Willy," said Scot, lifting the child pitifully 
in his arms, and turning to the window, "look 
out here, dear. Those pictures are too many to 
see at once ; but here is the best picture of all, 
and your father loved it dearly, of course — all 
men do," 

As the child stood on the window-seat, trying 
to stay his quiet sobs while Scot held him, Doris 
sat down beside him, and began to talk of the 
wide, beautiful view of wood and park and river, 
leaving the little fellow to recover himself. Then 
she slipped quietly away, and wandered down the 
gallery alone ; and Scot, though he looked after 
her, only held the child a little closer, and smiled 
kindly and warmly into the moist eyes which 
sooght his so trustfully. He saw that Doris 
wished him to feel as utterly free as if she were 
not there ; and he understood her motive, as he 
enderstood all kind and generous impulses. And 
when Doris came back soon to talk of the pictures 
she had seen, he discussed them just with his old 
ease. 

" Of course there are many portraits I have 
recognized, even so far," said Doris, comfortably 
ensconced in her comer of the cushioned seat. 
"But, Mr. Monkton, what a curious painting 
that is of an old gentleman in a sort of yellow 
satin suit — a court dress of the time, I suppose — 
writing on a long sheet of paper, with * Last Will 
and Testament of Piers Monkton' on the top." 

"Yes — a curious specimen of portraiture," 
laughed Scot, **as the original was a curious 
specimen of squirearchy. That old ancestor of 
mine chose to be painted so, because he had great 
crotchets on the subject of wills. I believe he 
tried to introduce an act of parliament to prevent 
property descending, even from father to son, 
without a will. He said every rich man should 
be made to feel the responsibility of apportioning 
his property, and that, if he would not, he de- 
served to lose it." 

"But isn't it unnecessary in many cases?" 

"He didn't think so." 

"And have his descendants all agreed with 
him ?" 

As soon as ever the question was asked, Doris 
would have given much to recall it. She remem- 
bered Kenneth telling her that the late squire had 
left no will; and though she remembered, too, 
how he had said it could not signify, as Mr. 
Monkton left an only son, still she saw that her 
unthinking words had given pain. 

Of course," she went on, nervously, "a wUl 
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can not be necessary where the property descends 
from a father to an only son ; but perhaps he — 
your ancestor — thought eveiy one ought to leave 
a legacy of some kind ; and I suppose one can 
not leave a legacy without a will, Mr, Monkton." 

What was that look in Scot's face which, 
though she could not comprehend it, gave her 
such a pain to see ? Had she made a blunder ? 
Could a legacy be made without a will ? And 
could there be the memory of such a legacy to 
bring that sad look for a moment upon the 
steadfast, handsome face ? Only for a moment, 
though, for, as she saw it, he turned her question 
aside with a gay remark which, though not irrel- 
evant, changed the subject skillfully. 

Then the child put in his slow, quiet question. 

" Wilir he said. "Father called me Will 
sometimes. Is there another Will — please ?" 

"Though at present only a very small old 
gentleman," replied Scot, looking quizzically xxp 
at the sober little figure standing on the seat be- 
tween himself and Doris, "there may come a 
time when you will be a great man, and rich too 
— which may be all one with the greatness, or 
may be quite a separate thing — and then you 
will get some body to write on a paper for you 
who is to have all your money and treasures." 

** The top you bought me ?" 

" Certainly. You will say, * I give my top to 
So-and-so.'" 

" Who's soneso ?" inquired Willy, thoughtfully. 

"The boy of the future, dear, to whom you , 
bequeath your property in tops." 

"No, please," said the child, with his shy, 
timid touch upon Scot's arm, " I shall give it to 
you." 

"By that time, my dear little fellow," remark- 
ed Scot, as he lifted the child to the ground, 
"the top will be as superannuated an article as 
myself. But it will bo time enough to think 
about your will when you are rich. Now, go 
and see the pictures." 

"How he loves you, Mr. Monkton!" said 
Doris, rising when she saw that, though the boy 
obeyed in an instant, he longed to remain near 
Scot. "And he seems to have a gi-eat power of 
loving." 

"You judge by comparison," Scot observed, 
as he strolled on at her side. "Most little fel- 
lows — like most big ones — have many to love, 
or one very near to them on whom it is natural 
and legitimate to lavish all the affection they 
possess ; but some have only just such a friend 
as I am to the child, or — the child is to me." 

"How veiy beautiful this gallery is, Mr. 
Monkton !" said Doris, hurriedly. " It looks as 
long as the Larch Walk. How thoroughly at 
home you must feel among the old faces !" 

"What's that cheerful idea. Miss Egerton, 
about * old faces glimmering through the doors ?' 
* Old faces glistening in their frames ' would be 
a truer reading, don't you think ?" 

* * No, " replied Doris, quietly. "You are speak- 
ing of the house apart from home." 

"And why not? Is it home to any one of 
us?" 

' * Yes, " said Doris, with gontle firmness. * * It 
must still be home to you, and will be." 

"And you think I really see *old faces glim* 
mering through the dooij|.' and baax * cA.^ ^wa»- 

1 caWltig me Y *' 
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"Yes." 

"Very well ; I see them then, and hear them," 
said Scot, composedly, as Doris suddenly paused, 
her eyes 6xed upon his own portrait, "and you 
are to blame, Miss Egeiton, that I fail to-day — 
like a coward — in seeing this house only as any 
other vacant, chilly, echoing, gigantic mass of 
stone-work." 

"I am willing that it shall be my fault," re- 
turned Doiis, softly, but in great earnestness; 
**you came here to oblige me, though I was an 
utter stranger to this house and to your old life ; 
but, Mr. Mqiikton, in your other life — and even 
this portrait would show me how little yon are 
changed, if I could not remember it myself — 
have you thongl^ of me so little as a friend that 
you should care to <ict indifference before me ?" 

"Through that * other life* you speak of, you 
have been the — " Scot broke off, and finished 
the sentence very quietly in his suppressed emo- 
tion. "No pleasanter friendship could a man 
wish than yours, Miss Egerton." 

"Thank you," she returned, simply. " Then 
you will think of me as a real friend always ?" 

"In what other way could I possibly think of 
you?" 

She smiled because he had a smile upon his 
lips ; for the pictured face above, with its clear, 
straightforward gaze, betrayed no more token of 
a brave, unflinching struggle than did the living, 
guarded face beside her. 

. Now and then they sat to rest upon one of the 
couches ; and now and then Scot lifted the child 
to tell him — or to listen while Doris told him — 
the story of one of the statues or pictures ; but 
there came no shadow between them again, how- 
ever fleeting ; and when Scot said once that the 
gallery had never before seemed so small, there 
was a meaning in the words which even he him- 
self did not fully comprehend. Of all the rooms 
in Kingswood, this had been — though the most 
beautiful — the least home- like. So frequently 
open to visitors, as it had always been, the cir- 
cumstances of its being private to the household 
only on certain days prevented its ever seeming 
entirely so. Therefore^ what could have given it 
to-day the home-like feeling ? 

"There's Miss Michal!" cried Doris, as they 
paused before that colorless painting of the girl in 
white, of which Philippe Sourdet had feigned ad- 
miration when he had visited the gallery a year 
before. 

" I remember that on the very day she return- 
ed," began Scot, and then stopped abruptly — not 
l)ecause he either lost or shrunk from the mem- 
017, but was interrupted by a faltering cry from 
Willy's lips — 

"Father! Oh, it's father!" 

The child was trembling pitifully, as he stood 
with his eyes fixed upon one of the portraits, and 
his folded hands lifted to it. 

"It's father! It is — it is, indeed! Oh, fa- 
ther!" 

Again, as on the day when Scot had taken 
that father's place, and given the homeless child 
a home, the love and longing were too great for 
the frail little form, and once more came the rest 
of total unconsciousness within Scot's arms. 

" How vividly," said Doris, half an hour after- 
ward, when they had lefiLthe house, and were walk- 
ing slowly homeward through the park — Willy 
on Mr. Monkton's shoulder, quite restored, and 



] scarcely paler or more quiet than his wont— 
" that picture must have reminded him of his fa- 
ther ! " Whose portrait was it, Mr.- Monkton ?" 

* * That of my father's brother. He was a Scot 
Monkton, too. Miss Egerton, how tenderly and 
how cleverly you brought my little fellow back to 
li fe ! I wish the thanks of either of us were worth 
having." 

"It is plain to me, then, that my thanks are 
worthless, said Doris, laughing ; " else I would 
tliank you for one of the pleasantest mornings I 
have spent for long." 

They stood to part at the gate of the Dower 
House — for Scot would not be pereuaded to stay 
— and he took the child from his shoulders to re- 
ceive Doris's kiss, watching how long she made 
it, and how gentle, while the boy laid his cheek 
to hers with a shy caress. Then Scot and Willy 
walked on together through the park, where thfr 
willow -buds unfolded, soft and green in. their 
spring childhood; and where on the knotted 
branches of the oaks some withered leaves stilL 
hung and hid their glorious summer promise. 

"Ah! Aunt Michal, there you are; and her& 
are we." 

It was just the pleasant greeting to which Mis9- 
Michal was accustomed ; but when it had reachecL 
her from the garden-gate, to which her back wa^— 
turned, she sprung up with a faint shriek. 

"You startled me so!" she said, repi-oachfully, 
as Scot came up to her. "Every thing startle^^ 

rme now ; I never know what may not have hap 

pened. No, give me back the rake, Scot ; I want 
to smooth this soil a little. Certainly, I've nc 
flowei*s to put in when it's ready-M)f course not 
— but I would rather get it ready all the same, 
Scot, and there's no room in the house for me and 
all those strangers." 

" Who are they now?" 

"Tiftcy/" echoed Miss Michal, with melan- 
choly contempt. "I didn't say 'they.' Isn't 
one suflBcient ?" 

" It depends. Come in, and let us see, Aunt 
Michal." 

But, in her resolute depression. Miss Michal 
refused to run the risk of this visitor being what 
she termed "another disguise." So Scot enter- 
ed the house alone, and courteously returned the 
salutation of the young man who waited for him 
— a slight, gentlemanly young fellow, whose man- 
ner were so quiet, and even inert, that Scot look- 
ed at him in scarcely concealed surprise, when he 
had read the letter he bore from Mr. Bradford. 
But, as Scot looked, the young man met his eyes 
and smiled. 

"Mr. Bradford speaks kindly, in his letter, of 
my ability for this trust, Mr. Monkton, and you 
doubt it. I see those two facts clearly." 

"I did not doubt," said Scot, amused. "I 
only wondered, because he writes that you are 
well up in every thing here — in all the news and 
gossip and suspicion of the neighborhood ; and 
you looked, just then, so very unlike it." 

"Thank you, sir," returned the young man, 
with a bow. " I am a pretty competent groom, 
but, unfortunately, don't possess an idea beyond 
ponies — ^Lewis llaine, at your semce." 

"As I am inclined to believe all that my old 
friend says of you in this letter," responded Scot, 
in his warm, pleasant way, "I place myself at 
your ser\nce, too." 

" No need, sir," Baine said, quickly, for he saw 
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that Mr. Monkton expected a category of ques- 
tions. " I must go on to the Dower House with 
Miss Egerton's pony. Strange to say, he lost a 
shoe on the journey, so I shall take liim round to 
the forge this evening. Which is the busiest 
about here, sir ?" 

** The busiest ?" repeated Scot ; and then in a 
moment the man's meaning flashed upon him. 
"The favorite forge," he said, composedly, *'is 
in the centre of the village." 

Baine had not intended to throw out any fur- 
ther hints as to where the people congregated, 
but even if he had, he would have changed the 
intention. It was not from Mr. Monkton he 
would seek this kind of information. Though 
not appearing at all observant, he was still study- 
ing Scot's face, when, after a casual glance from 
the window, he asked if that was the little boy 
who was to learn to ride. 

"Yes. I dare say Mr. Bradford has told you 
all about him," said Scot, as he went to the win- 
dow, and Willy ran in at his call ; " but he has 
been so moved to-day by a chance likeness, that 
presently I must get Mr. Bradford to enlist your 
help in trying to trace his parentage. However 
difficult, as long as there is a possibility — " 

Willy had entered now, and, on his way across 
the room to Scot, had stopped opposite Baine, 
gazing at him in grave and troubled perplexity. 

"I — I know you," said the child, closing his 
eyes in a curious and plaintive effort to recall 
something. " You used to speak to me, and be* 
kind ; and I heard you sing. I stood outside the 
door, and you took me in, and I got warm. That 
was you, wasn't it ?" he asked, with a touching 
earnestness. 

"Grand achievements for any one possessing 
a spark of humanity," Raine answered, smiling 
as he bent to look into the child's face; "but, 
npon their merits, will you shake hands, old 
friend ? I will be a better friend now, for I will 
teach you to ride." 

"No, thenk you,'* declined the child, in his 
solemn, old-fashioned politeness, as he drew back 
to Scot's side. "I don't want to, thenk you." 

"And when you quite know how to manage 
a pony," continued Scot, appearing not to notice 
his courteous dissent, "you shall ride with me. 
I am so glad that Mr. Raine will teach you. Now 
run back into the garden. Stay — I will put you 
through the window here." 

He had felt it such a stem duty to discourage 
the child from clinging to him, and to induce 
him to attach himself to the new gi*oom, that he 
was glad of this opportunity to put his kind arms 
about the trembling little figui*e, even for that 
moment. 

**He is a delicate little fellow still, jnst as he 
always was," said Raine, when Mr. Monkton 
turned to him for information ; " and, more than 
that, he has still the very grave and elderly man- 
ners which always amused me, though there is 
something touching in them, too. Poor child ! 
I believe his life has been one long perplexity to 
him." 

" Did yon know his father ?" asked Scot, re- 
calling vividly that night when he took Willy 
home. 

"No, I never saw his father. The fact is, Mr. 
Monkton, I know very little abont the child him- 
self. Hb mother — ^who was a music-hall sing- 
er of Tery second-rate power — once lodged in a 



room over the one I occupy, and when she first 
came, she brought that child with ber. He led 
a lonely life there for a week or two, for his moth- 
er was always out, or had a number of noisy peo- 
ple with her at home ; and it was during those 
weeks that little Willy would creep to my door 
to hear me sing, or to win a few words quietly to 
himself, as I believe he never won them from his 
mother. I had very seldom time — and, to own 
the truth, I had very seldom inclination — to no- 
tice him ; but I should have tried, if I had guess- 
ed how he would remember such a trifle of kind- 
ness, especially as he was always so grateful for 
a kind word that I was ashamed of his thanks." 

" Did you hear nothing of his father ?" 

" I heard his wife's account," Raine answered, 
with a slight laugh of contempt. " If you care 
for that, sir, I may tell you he was one with whom 
nothing ever prospered, and to whom it was very 
unfortunate for a wife to be tied. If I gave my 
own opinion, I should say it was quite enough to 
blight any man's life to be bound to such a wife ; 
or, rather, I should say, to possess no better a 
wife and mother for his boy. As for that woman 
feeling bound to him, why, she never did !" 

"And the father fetched his child away?" 

'* Yes ; and she continued the same kind of 
life until she passed from my knowledge." 

" Do you mind telling me how ?" 

"In the simplest way in the world, Mr. Monk- 
ton, and the most natural for such a woman. 
One day, when she was as deeply in debt as she 
dared to go, she forgot to return to her lodgings, 
or to the neighborhood of tradesmen who had 
trusted her. They told me she must have car- 
ried off all she valued by instiUlments, for the box 
she left behind — as a blind — contained nothing 
but wora-out stage-dresses and old song-books, 
except a sealed packet addressed to her husband. 
Probably she fancied the mistress of the bouse 
would do what she really did — send to this ad- 
dress, to offer the parcel in exchange for the pay- 
ment of the wife's debt. But the man could not 
be found, and the packet remains unopened still — 
so I presume. If you wish to identify the child, 
sir, of course these papers may be valuable.'* 

"We will try at once," said Scot, in his 
prompt, cool way. " This is what I propose — " 

Upon what he proposed Mr. Raine could sug- 
gest no improvement, and the consequence of 
their decision was the detective's return to Lon- 
don, the examination by himself and Mr. Brad- 
ford of the contents of that parcel detained at the 
lodging-house, and his return next evening with 
a letter from Mr. Bradford to Scot, which he left 
at the Black Birches only in passing. 

When Scot began to break Mr. Bradford's seal 
his fingers shook a little, and he stopped in sur- 
prise, and laughed to see it ; while Miss Michal, 
who sat opposite in a state of petulant suspense, 
remarked that, as his hand had never trembled 
all through his own troubles, she failed to see any 
legitimate cause why it should shake over that 
child's ; for no former experience had taught Miss 
Michal that a moment of sudden hope or keen 
suspense will shake a firmness which sorrow can 
not stir. 

"Scot, my dear, what does it say? It can't 
be any thing so — so very important." 

The little lady had borne her silence for four 
long minutes, and the mild protest of course WM 
called for. 
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Scot raised his face (a thoughtful face, but was 
it not ever thoughtful now ?), and its gladness 
was beyond words. 

"This is what Bradford says, Aunt Michal. 
It is laconic, and like him. ' I went to Kaine's 
lodgings with him, procured the parcel he men- 
tioned to you, and found out all yon wished to 
know. If you are content, all the better. I am 
not. The child is, beyond doubt, the son of 
Sopliie Sourdet's son, and therefore the grand- 
son of your uncle, Scot Monkton. If we had 
not proved the man*iage in San Kemo, I would 
never have touched these papers. Now, they 
are valuable proofs, and I hold them at your 
will. There are about a dozen letters from So- 
phie Sourdet to her husband, addressed to Ilobert 
Scot, a few leaves of the old diary we have in 
Philippe Sourdet's case, and a duplicate photo- 
graph. They are evidently the tokens left at The 
Foundling by the woman calling herself Sophie 
Scot. In fact, what I hold establishes the child's 
claim to his name — you will not get T. & C. 
Bradford to acknowledge, on paper, his claim to 
more. I shall run down soon, and in the mean 
time, Kaine, I am sure, will make good use of 
every moment." 

**Then — then," faltered Miss Michal, through 
profuse tears, '* this child — is — is — a Monkton ?" 

"Yes, poor little fellow; and right can be 
done at last." 

"And you — ^you, Scot," gasped Miss Michal, 
every word growing more feeble, "will give up 
the Kingswood propertv to — to such a baby ?" 

" So gladly. Aunt Michal." 

" Gladly ! You must be mnd. I'm — I'm go- 
ing up to the child now," she added, presently, 
all in the same tone, "instead of you, Scot. I 
dare say he'll be asleep and all right, and it will 
be only a wasted journey for either of us ; but 
you are tired ; and — oh ! Scot, that you should 
give up to him /" And Miss Michal ended with 
a renewed burst of tears. 

"Do you notice?" asked Scot, rousing him- 
self from his long thought, " how strangdy the 
thing has worked, Aunt Michal ? After search- 
ing far and wide for the heir of Kingswood, he is 
found here upon our own hearth." 

"That's always the way," rejoined Miss Mi- 
chal, briskly, through her tears. "As soon as 
ever I've hunted for the keys in every i*oom np 
to the attic, there they are at the bottom of ray 
pocket Scot" (Miss Michal had turned back 
from the door, and her eyes, in their astonished 
roundness, were growing dry without her knowl- 
edge), "I'm relieved about one thing. It al- 
ways did hurt me so to feel that that little bed 
should have been bought for a child that didn't 
belong to us — such a real bargain as it was! 
And, Scot, to think that it was just your kind- 
ness and compassion for — for a desolate child — 
that solved the great difficultv, after all. I feel, 
Scot—" 

"So glad about the bed. Aunt Michal? So 
do I. It is the cheapest bed I ever saw." 



tllATTER XLVIII. 

It was not long before the new groom at the 
Dower House had made friends, not only of his 
fellow-servants, but of the servants of the neigh- 



boring families ; and not only of the villagers, 
but of many of the Minton people, too. With a 
marvelous rapidity he had installed himself in the 
unenviable position of general favorite. There 
was a winning frankness in his easy ways which 
was iiTesistible to the sober country people ; a 
confidential sociableness in his manners which 
made him welcome to the quiet gossips ; a con- 
vivial bonhomie which made his presence a boon 
in the tavern bar or the village public-house ; and 
a rollicking, muscular argumentativeness which 
caused him to be thoroughly appreciated in the 
noisy parliament round the forge. And, beyond 
this, he made such a masterly use of flattery, and 
had so much suavity in his gallant, half-foreign 
ways, that the village girls made purposeless er- 
rands that they might fall in his way, and the 
maid-ser%'ants at the Dower House treasured ev- 
ery one of his merry compliments. 

Once or twice the remark was hazarded that 
Miss Egerton's new groom seemed to have rather 
an unusual amount of leisure on his hands ; but 
there were always voices ready to excuse this 
fact. 

"Lewis couldn't make his post at the Dower 
House harder than it was, and, if Lloyd would 
persist in keeping his own work in his own hands, 
why, it wasn't Lewis's fault. He was so quick, 
too — not one to make an hour's work last a day, 
as some were." 

Then they would lead him oflF in triumph to 
The Monkton Arms, or The White Horse, and 
wait for his opinion on national questions ; while 
they knew it was only his French politeness 
which allowed him to undergo so patiently un- 
interesting items of local gossip, clamorous argu- 
ments on the approaching trial, or — woree than 
all — the vindictive prognostications of Oliver 
Wakelev as to its result. 

But Mr. Lems betrayed no weariness even on 
these topics ; and, while his admiring compan- 
ions were sure that Wakeley's surly invective or 
maudlin patronage was most distasteful to him, 
Wakeley himself felt that he and the new groom 
were kindred spirits, and that it was real sym- 
pathy with his sentiments which prompted Mr. 
Lewis to treat him occasionally to his &vorite 
beverage. 

Ever after that first visit of his to Anna Wake- 
ley — when she had been terrified by the strange 
face, as he walked up the garden, leading the 
pony with Willy on it — he had been a welcome 
visitor to the cottage. On that first day he had 
come only to return the lantern she had lent Do- 
ris (and had even been so absent-minded as to car- 
17 it away again with him) ; but still he had had 
such a long, quiet, pleasant talk with the solitary 
woman, that Anna, in all her shrinking nervous- 
ness, had grown to look fonvard to that little 
daily talk with Lewis when he stopped the pony 
at the cottage on the slope. 

So, equally into every group he canned some 
indefinable charm which made him ever wel- 
come. No one quite understood what it was — 
no one afterward remembered what it could have 
been. True, he was brisk and cheeiful; but, 
then, he had had rather an idle way about him, 
too, they remembered, when they came to think 
of it. He was a good listener (a very good list- 
ener) ; but, then, he had often kept them talking 
to hitn when he might have given them a song, 
which was disobliging, they considered — wh«i 
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they came to think of it. He was a witty talker 
(witty and versatile enough) ; but, then, they re- 
membered that he had more than once turned 
oflf a good story into some stupid bet with Wake- 
ley or his associates — when they came to think 
of it. He had the very pleasantest air of being 
confidential ; but, then, they could remember no 
epicy item of scandal which he had ever given 
them — when they came to think of it. But, then, 
they never did "come to think of it" until after 
that trial was over, and their eyes had all been 
opened to the fact that he had been among them 
in disguise. - 

And in the mean time he was at home and 
popular everywhere ; and perhaps the most won- 
derful proof of his influence was the fact that 
the other men-servaitts were not jealous of him. 
Only once had Lloyd been tempted to complain 
to his mistress that something "was Lewis's 
fault," and even then he would gladly, if lie 
could, have recalled the words as soon as they 
•were uttered, because "lie wis was such a good- 
hearted fellow, and never would have ginimbled 
at him." 

** I will speak to Lewis," Doris had said, feign- 
ing annoyance with him. "Of couree, if he is 
neglectful, Colonel Egerton will dismiss him — 
next month." 

And Colonel Egerton, who had heard, laughed 
■ heartily over the speech. 

"Not bad," he said, overtaking her as she 
walked away in her dignity; " not bad, consid- 
ering Raine!s work will be over — next month. 
I never saw such a fellow as he is," he added, 
laughingly ; " I have actually just seen him go to 
Comely Place. He has managed to make a friend 
even of that old major-domo of Chamberlain's, 
by far the most unapproachable fellow in the 
county ; a man with a secret, I firmly believe, 
yet Baine has found some vulnerable point. 
Even at Osborne House — But I declare I get 
utterly lost in admiration when I try to gi^asp all 
his fiiendships. He is thoroughly at home, even 
in Stanley Monkton's hotel at Minton. If Stan- 
ley did but know to whose surveillance he is sub- 
ject!" 

This surveillance of Raine's, hidden so well un- 
der his ready sympathy and gay insouciance, nev- 
er slackened until he donned his groom's livety 
for the last time, and returned to London on the 
evening of the Saturday on which the Minton 
assizes opened. Scot Monkton's trial was fixed 
for hearing on Monday morning at ten o'clock, 
and up to the afternoon of Saturday Mr. Brad- 
ford had not arrived. Kenneth was not anx- 
ious, for his father had sent word by him that no 
one need "expect him till they saw him;" but 
Doris longed for her old friend, whose unlimited 
and immovable confidence in the law would have 
done 80 much to lighten the weight of doubt and 
anxiety which — however deep her trust in his 
final issue — necessarily hung over the approach- 
ing trial. But Doris had an added source of 
anxiety, from which none of Mr. Bradford's cool- 
ness and confidence could have relieved her, for 
she knew that he must share it too, and bear it 
through all the mental labor of his profession. 
This was the pain of seeing how Kenneth was 
worn by his intense, suppressed excitement. 
The 17th of April was the date fixed for the first 
representation of his drama; and, though he 
seemed to have set all thought of it aside just 



now, in his deep sympathy with Scot Monktou, 
still Doris could detect how the strong wave of 
constant thought was undermining health and 
youth. 

" Kenneth, you don't forget that, even if your 
drama fails — which it can not — the fact will not 
change our promise to each other." 

It was Sunday afternoon, and they were walk- 
ing through the park to church. Kenneth, rev- 
eling in the calm and beauty of the scene, had 
been speaking of what such peace and quiet 
would be to those whose brains had grown dazed 
and weary over their work in the ceaseless din of 
a London street. 

"If I succeed," he had said, with solemn ear- 
nestness, " I shall tiy to win one of them now 
and then to such a rest as this. But if I fail — " 
And then Doris had brightly asked him that 
question, " You don't forget that, even if your 
drama fails — which it can not — the fact will not 
change our promise to each other ?" ■ 

"Are you quite sui*e, my darling," Kenneth 
asked, most quietly, " that you think I shall suc- 
ceed ?" 

"I never doubted it for one moment, Ken," 
she said, a little surprised. " I never have, and 
— I can not." 

" Oh, my love, say it to me now, while it will 
sound so sweet ! You are my promised wife ?" 

"I have been so, Kenneth, ever since I spent 
my last holiday at Richmond." 

" When we read * Antigone ' aloud together." 

"Yes." 

"And you told Mr. Monkton about it. Yon 
saw him that day for the first time. How well 
I remember it all ! Sometimes, Doris, I fancy 
I remember every word you ever said to me." 

"Not a bad fancy, Kenneth, considering you 
are only a poet. There's the bell ! I'm glad we 
are here before any one else." 

" I am glad, too," said Kenneth, as they turn- 
ed aside. " I hardly knew how I loved this lit- 
tle church-yard, Doris, until one day I dreamed 
— I suppose I had fallen asleep over my writing, 
for it was a real dream — that I was resting here 
upon the grass, lying with my hands in years, 
dear, and looking up beyond the elms into the 
wide, calm blue above. I can recall so vividly 
what a rest it felt ! Doris, I'm sure that only 
those whose brains have grown weary in the city 
can fully understand what such a rest would be. 
I have thought — ever since that dream I have 
thought — that I should like my own grave here." 

"And mine, then, of couree," supplemented 
Doris, tenderly. "But, after all, Kenneth, it is 
only now that we mind, is it ? It will be all one 
to us then. We shall have found a peace which 
could not be disturbed by the sounds which 
always weary you. It is now that you should 
rest. Dear Ken, I wish I could persuade you 
how much better is such peace as you feel to^ay 
than the constant struggle — But," she added, 
brightly, when she saw his face sadden, "you 
know best. Ken. It is your choice, and you are 
happier so." 

"My choice?" he echoed, dreamily. "I 
hardly know, Doris. Sometimes I feel that I 
have been led by something stronger than 
choice." 

"Power to succeed, you mean," she smiled. 
" Now, shall we go into church ?" 

This was the first time during his \i&vt. ^Sctaik 
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Kenneth had referred to his own prospects, for he 
had come determin^ to interest Doris on pleas- 
ant general subjects, without touching either on 
Mr. Monkton's approaching tiial or his own com- 
ing test. So, in tlie quiet pause before the sen'- 
ice, he blamed himself for his forgetfulness, and 
again formed his resolutions, forgetting how im- 
possible it was to deny himself the sympathy 
which was so precious to him, and that bright 
response to the lore which was more deep and 
steadfast even than the love he gave his art. 

Miss Windish and little Willy sat with them in 
the great Kingswood pew, but tlie ser>'ice went 
on to its close, and Scot Monkton did not appear. 

**I thought he would be here," sighed Miss 
Michal, when they stood together at tlie church- 
yard-gate. 

The congregation had all dispersed ; even Mr. 
Herries, after his chat with them, had passed on 
to the vicarage ; but still they seemed in no haste 
to separate. Presently the child, looking wist- 
fully to the woods, gave a start, and, when Miss 
^■^i^lichal discovered that it was Scot he saw, she 
released his hand, and told him he might run. 
Needing no other word, he raced toward Scot, 
and Miss Michal took up the skirt of her dress. 

"Now that Scot is coming," she said, "we 
may as well go. He has been away since break- 
fast; and I didn't know where he might have 
gone, especially as he wouldn't take even little 
Willy. But We'll go now. This evening will be 
80 dismal that I wanted to stay out as long as 
possible." 

Doris smiled. She knew how cleverly her 
&ther had laid his plans to circumvent Miss 
Michal and Scot spending their evening alone, 
and so she and Kenneth, just as if they did it 
unthinkingly, sauntered on with the little lady 
toward the Black Birches, very slowly, that Sco't 
might soon overtake them. He came up to them 
with no weariness or loitering in his firm, light 
step, and his words were prompt and pleasant 
as of old. He spoke to Doris of the beiauty of 
the day, while even she could never guess what 
he had suffered through its hours ; and he talk- 
ed kindly to Kenneth of his approaching * ' first 
night," while that terrible trial awaited himself 
upon the morrow. 

"You must be very anxious, Bradford, now 
it is so near," he said. " Can you find rest from 
the one thought ?" 

"I have had a great rest to-day," replied Ken- 
neth, and he did not notice how thoughtfully 
Scot's eyes rested upon Doris Egerton's face ; as 
if, even far off, he could understand a little of 
such rest. 

"Where?" 

" In church. The calm there always does me 
good." 

"Yes, you are right. It stills a man's pulse, 
and canies his gaze a little farther than — the 
morrow." 

"Then why wouldn't you go to-day, Scot?" 
inquired Miss Michal, plaintively. 

"I did." 

" You did ! It was to a distant church, then ?" 

" No ; I longed to-day to hear the gi*eat ca- 
thedral sen-ice." 

"I think I guess," said Doris, smiling as she 
met his eyes. 

' *J think yon do, " he answered, gently. * ' And 
Bradford is right, though he was not speaking of 



" *That cathedral, bonndless as onr wonder, 

Whose qiienchiess lamps the sun and moon supply,' 

was he?" 

"You didn't hear the organ to-day?" said 
Doris, utterly comprehending him. 

* ' Didn't 1 ? Which is the organ ?" 

" Don't you remember? 

" • Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
lis dome the sky,' " 

said Doris, quoting softly the last two lines of 
the verse ; for she never guessed that he had 
asked the question merely to hear her repeat the 
words which had been in his own heart. 

"Then, after all, Scot," fretted Miss Michal, 
" you've been out-of-doors all these hours — walk- 
mg? 

" Walking chiefly — yes, Aunt Michal. Brad- 
ford, do you ever find that walking helps you to 
think ? Ah, there are Colonel Egerton and Miss 
Bradford ! Run, Willy, and open the gate." 

The kind old officer, aided by Doris and Miss 
Joan, won his way so skillfully that the friends 
spent that Sunday evening all together at the 
Dower House ; and when at last they separated 
even Miss Michal had no lugubrious expression 
on her face. 

"Don't you think, Scot," she inquired, briskly, 
as, on their homeward way, she clung to his arm 
in the darkness of the March night, "that it's a 
pity^ they are all so loving and united there ?" 

" Ye powers. Aunt Michal ! Why ?" 

" Don't you see why ? Is it to be expected 
that they won't have to separate, like other hu- 
man families ? And think now hard it will be 
for them." 

"Oh, I see; but it will scarcely be a separa- 
tion," said Scot, quietly. " When Bradford mar- 
ries — 

"I wasn't thinking of that," retorted Wa 
Michal, promptly ; " I meant if death s^anped 
them." 

" Why think of such a thing ?" 

"I don't know. Scot," she added, after a 
pause, "I think Kenneth Bradford looks very ill, 
and I think it mad of him to worry and plod just 
for such an unnecessary thing as a play. You 
I ought to tell him so, Scot^ when you next have a 
quiet talk with him." 

"Ifleverdo." 

" Good ghicioua, ifh$^B to prevent it?'* in- 
quired Miss Michal, in a wonderfully lively tone, 
as she read the young man's meaning ; and then, 
with a prompt dismissal of all thought of Ken- 
neth, as well as of that chance which Scot had 
meant, on which the morrow's trial bore, she 
executed a nimble change of ideas. 

"Scot, Miss Bradford's black silk was new 
this year." 

"You don't say so!" 

"I do, indeed; though mine— though mine," 
repeated Miss Michal, in a burst of triumph, "is 
in its fourth. Well, Scot," she meditated, pen- 
sively, as she clasped her little limp fingers more 
closely about his arm, "it shows the value of 
good folding. Things shonld always be smooth- 
ed well over. Ruffling takes the gloss off every 
thing." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

In a crowded gallery of the crowded court, 
Doris Egerton sat beside her aunt. Colonel 
Egerton and Kenneth had left them there be- 
fore the court began to fill, and ever since then 
Doris had sat motionless, leaning on the rail in 
front of her, her £ace half hidden by her hands ; 
while now and then the crowded building seem- 
ed to sway around her, and she could only steady 
it again by a strong mental strain, and by that 
fierce giip upon the bar in front. 

She had wished to stay at home to-day ; but, 
when Mr. Bradford said he would rather she 
went, she never hesitated — even feeling relieved 
that the choice was taken from her. But anxie- 
ty and sleeplessness were beginning to tell sadly 
upon the girl ; and though she shook her head 
in momentary cheerfulness, when her aunt ques- 
tioned her by an anxious gaze, she knew that her 
cheeks were very white and cold, and that her 
eyes wandered aimlessly among the crowd, be- 
cause she had not power to concentrate them. 
So it was that she tried to hide her face from 
Miss Joan's loving eyes, as she sat so still in her 
comer of the gallery, looking over the rail into 
the hall below, while the words that were said 
liftd only a dim meaning for her. 

Now and then she caught herself vaguely re- 
peating one word, which she knew must have 
reached her ear, though she did not know from 
whom or how; and now and then she found 
herself listening eagerly for one word or nnme, 
letting all else go by, perhaps, in her zealous 
March for this. 

It was the wakeful night which had made her 
feel so daied and bewildered to-day — so she said 
to herself again and again, and so she said at 
lost to her auitt, when Miss Joan had been be- 
trayed into a little not unnatural alarm. Never 
q^jM did she seem to look at Scot Monkton, yet, 
an^Hing the countless faces — so many of which 
Wert familiar to her — it was only his she saw. 
Aa, among the crowd, first one and then another 
rose to speak, she listened only for Scot's name, 
searching for it in vain, though she knew it was 
of him they spoke; in those weary speeches which, 
"while meaningless in her ears, bore a heavy mean- 
ing to her heart. 

And so the hours went on, until there was a 
stir in the crowd, quite different from those slight 
movements she had noticed at intervals all day ; 
and when she looked round, at Kenneth's touch, 
'tiie gallery was almost empty. 

''The court has dispersed for luncheon. 
Come, dear, I think you are in a dream. Col- 
onel Egerton has taken Aunt Joan." 

"Yes, I think I am in a dream," Doris said, 
drawing her fingers across her eyes, **It is all 
80 misty ; I see only the white heads. Tell me 
about it, Kenneth." 

"Will you not come?" 

"No." 

**Then wait one moment." 

W'hen he returned to her, he brought a glass 

^[ wine, and stood beside her, watching her 

^th anxious solicitude. So she drank the 

^^7® at his bidding, and smiled her thanks, the 

5^i1q dying in one moment into a glance of en- 

. 7ell me, Kenneth, what they have said. I 
"^it img oji gQ{ mixed for me, and-r-and I am 



sleepy, I suppose. Will you tell me ? I can al- 
ways understand you." 

*^ You should wait until our side speaks," said 
Kenneth, in a voice of preternatural confidence. 

*'But I want to know all," she observed, re- 
suming her old position aguinst the rail, while 
Kenneth sat beside her in the almost deserted 
gallery, nervous and troubled to see her so be- 
wildered, but quiet and gentle through all. 
** What did they say, Kenneth ?" 

''All they could, dear, of course, against Mr. 
Monkton." 

'* But I never heard his name I" 

*' Of course not," the young man returned, 
with a swift glance of anxiety into her face. 
"But they raked up every thing they could 
against him ; we knew they would do that It 
is but fair for them to make the most of their 
opportunity — while it lasts." 

** What a number of them there were!" 

"Yes, poor things," said Kenneth, with an 
easy indifference as to their power and numbers, 
which did its work in re-assuring Doris. 

" What did they say ?" 

" I hope you don't expect me to repeat such 
countless falsehoods, dear. I could scarcely tell 
you even the drift of them. The witnesses had 
what they thought excellent proofs of Scot Monk- 
ton's hatred of Sourdet." 

"Yes— I thought so." 

"And," continued Kenneth, tardily, "of vari- 
ous unpleasant and quanelsome meetings which 
had taken place between them." 

" But you know, Ken — " 

"Oh, / know, of course," he interposed; 
"but they fancy they are right — some of them. 
They don't know where the lie begins, because 
exaggeration is such a gradual ascent to it. As 
surely as procrastination is the thief of time, ex- 
aggeration is the thief of truth. Eh, Doris ?" 

"Yes?" she questioned, without noticing his 
smile. "Goon, Ken." 

"Then thev made an immense mountain out 
of the mole-hill of Mr. Monkton 's having those 
papers, and their value to him." 

"But don't they know how easily he could 
have bought them long ago, if he had wished ?" 

" I fancy they will know it when our turn 
comes, dear," said Kenneth, with a smile which 
seemed as earnest as his words. " In the mean 
time, they use what strength they have, and try 
to believe it isn't utter weakness. They build a 
great deal on the fact of Mr. Monkton's having 
been away from home when the fire broke out, 
and returning afterward with no surprise at all." 

"As if—" 

"As if they wouldn't say all this while they 
can," put in Kenneth, with a cheerful nod, in her 
dreamy pause. "Then came your coachman's 
testimony. He had seen Mr. Monkton riding 
rapidly from the Green Pits, before the fire was 
visible across the country, and yet after the stack 
must have been ignited. That had great weight. 
It seemed so unnatural, his riding from home so 
rapidly just then, and so daring of him to cross 
the foot-bridge on horseback." 

" If he would only explain, I know it would 
all be clear." 

" If you foiild see my father's cool face down 
there," said Kelmflll^ g^ntl^ vcv\a\\>\\fC\a5i» V^x^ 
"you ^ouVdtiit. diCkvX^ t^viX. «^«^ \ic\xv^^\5fc\«^ 
clear in tm^ IX vswk t^ V^x.^ C^Vsvx^ ^isstvsso. 
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had to con'oborate Evans's testimony, wasn't it ? 
We had been afrojd they would subpoena even 
you. It was bad enough to bring Liath to swear 
to his master's absence that night. By-the-way, 
von heard, of course, of Miss Michal ?" 

**No." 

''She had a subpoena served; but last night 
she locked herself into her own room, and she 
won't stir. Father gave her, through the doors, 
a startling idea of the pnnishment the law has 
in store for her ; but it never moved her. Even 
when he told her that her absence would do harm 
to our side, she was deaf to every word, and the 
door is still fast. Poor little Miss Michal ! I 
can fancy her helpless panic in there. Did you 
notice how ably they used against us the fact of 
her absence ?" 

"Ably?" 

"Yes — ably; dear. Give them their due. 
Didn't you notice, too, how cleverly the counsel 
employed the fact of Mr. Monkton's knocking 
down the constable, as presumptive evidence of 
guilt? How could one help admiring his skill, 
though it was employed on the wrong side ?" 

"Goon, Kenneth." 

" Those wretched letters and photographs were 
dragged through infinite changes, and our ears 
were dinned with the suspicious circumstance of 
their being found, after the fire, safe in the pos- 
session of the one who knew their price to be ten 
thousand pounds. And then Wakeley said Mon- 
sieur Sourdet had always expressed himself afraid 
of pereonal violence from Scot Monkton. Rich 
idea, isn't it? Stanley Monkton has spared no 
pains and expense in his evidence, and Wakeley 
has been visited by no scruples — and I ^ve them 
credit." 

"Oh, Kenneth!" . 

"Decidedly I do," insisted Kenneth, glad to 
see how his words roused her from her dreamy 
bewilderment. " I think the idea of Scot Monk- 
ton's insanity was introduced most adroitly. I 
expect Stanley builds on a future use of that. 
Clever fellow, isn't he?" 

"I dislike him so!" 

"Do you?" asked Kenneth, in apparent sur- 
prise. "Remember his provocation. The es- 
tate he covets is shut up — useless to any one — 
and is to be put now into the hands of a child 
who would be just as happy with only a shilling 
a week." 

" Hush ! — please, Kenneth." 

" I suppose I must," he said, smiling now — 
for the dazed look had left her eyes, and a little 
color burned in her cheeks — "for I must go. 
Here comes Aunt Joan. When I see you next, 
my darling — at least, when I join you again, for 
I can see you from my seat — this will be over." 

The court was rapidly refilling when Kenneth 
left her, and, after a few words to Miss Joan 
(and to her father, before he went back), Doris 
leaned forward again, in her old attitude, and 
with her old stillness. But both words and 
faces were less misty to her now. Clearer and 
clearer they grew as the afternoon wore on; 
and, though she still shrunk with keenest pain 
fi-om looking into Scot Monkton's face, she could 
understand how differently he was spoken of now. 

A ringing, questioning voice filled the hall, 

and her heart beat eagerly as she anticipated 

the answers to questions which were asked. If 

Scot Monkton had wished to occupy Kingswood, 



why had he left it ? The act was a voluntaiy 
one. If he had felt his tenure insecure as long 
as these papers were in Monsieur Sourdet's pos- 
session, why had he not bought them while the 
price demanded was a trifle to him ? Would 
he not naturally prefer to forfeit ten thousand 
pounds, rather than a property worth thirty thou- 
sand a year? His solicitor would have purchased 
the papers on his o>vn responsibility, but that he, 
too, knew them to be utterly worthless to trace 
the heir of Kingswood, for whom every thing- 
had been resign^. The jury had noticed how 
promptly and voluntarily these papers had beea 
produce-d upon the inquest ; was not that in it> 
self evidence how little anxiety had ever beea 
bestowed upon them ? 

So the words made themselves plain to Doris, 
her heart grasping only those that were simple, 
and putting in the familiar names as she passed 
with a shudder by that one word "prisoner"" 
which was used so often. Mr. Monkton's sen-— 
ant had found the letters by chance, and th^ 
last thing to have been expected was their dis- 
covery after such a fire ; it being unusual to car- 
ry letters, however valuable, in a fire-proof box. 
Mr. Monkton's absence from home on the nights 
of the fire would presently be accounted for ; and- 
his coolness or indifference in the presence of wit — 
nesses was no proof that he had with coolness or" 
indifference witnessed the first outbreak of th^ 
flames. 

Tliere was the calling of a name which Dori& 
did not recognize, and a sound of laughter quick — 
ly suppressed ; and then she saw Liath again in, 
the witness-box, his head so bent that he looked^ 
even more diminutive than he was. Througlfc- 
the countless questions, and the old man's some- 
times unintelligible language. Dons grasped alL 
he had to tell ; and the facts stood out clearl}^ 
before her, as from that minute were all the facts, 
however clothed, to stand until the day was ovei*^ 
— the simple facts, which the minute and earnest 
questioning could not make more clear. 

Liath's master had been absent from home on. 
the night of January 20th, when the fire occurred. 
He had returned about one o'clock in the night, 
and Liath had met him, and told him the chilcL 
had wandered to seek him ; so he had gone back- 
again toward Comely Place, still on horseback. 
In less than an hour he had returned on foot, 
carrying the child. The fire was i*aging then, 
but his master had not seemed surprised. H^ 
had carried the little boy into the house, and then, 
hastened to the Green Pits, where he had never 
from that moment paused in his work until late 
next moiiiing. Liath had picked up the littld 
iron box himself, on the night of the 20th, and 
given it to his master next morning. Mr. Monk- 
ton had not seemed particularly surprised or 
pleased ; he only read the letters, and replaced 
them. 

"Lewis Raine." 

Doris could scarcely recognize the young man 
who had for two weeks been her groom ; but his 
frank, direct speech, so thoroughly English, and 
his easy insouciance, so thoroughly French, gave 
her for the time a pleasant feeling of confidence 
which was new to her to-day. And, even though 
he began so professionally, she had no difficulty 
in laying his facts before herself as clearly as the 
others, robbed of their technicalities and many 
\ repeliuoxia. 
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He had Imd a lantern given him to retam to 
Oliver Wakeley, which had been used by Wake- 
]ey on the night of the 20th of January, and 
never since ; and he had taken from this lantern 
a paper, which had been folded and pushed into 
the socket to steady the candle. That produced 
was the paper. It contained a stanza of poetry, 
in a gentleman's writing. The lantern had been 
handed to him by James Fowles, butler to Col- 
onel Egerton, to whom it had been lent. 

"James Fowles." 

The butler had little to tell, Doris thought. 
Anna Wakeley had lent the lantern for him to 
light Miss Egerton home, and he had extinguish- 
ed the candle just before its flame reached the 
paper. After that, it had never been touched 
until he had sent it home by the last witness. 

** Doris Egerton." 

Doris started back, breathing quickly; but 
her father had made his way to her, and was 
waiting. 

** Come, dear, you have only to corroborate 
Fowles." 

And then quietly — so very quietly that only a 
few in the crowd could guess the girl was moved 
at all — Doris stood and took the oath, and said 
the few words which were all they sought from 
her. 

She had declined the lantern, but her servant 
had taken it from Anna Wakeley's hand, lighted, 
nnd had blown it out about ten minutes after- 
ward. She had noticed how clumsily the paper 
was pushed into the socket. Certainly she be- 
lieved that produced to be the paper. 

"Oh, Aunt Joan," she whispered, when she 
had regained her place at the comer of the gal- 
lery, "I am glad I did not know that was to 
come!" 

'* We would not tell you, dear. Mr. Bradford 
thought it best, though it was nothing at all. 
Tills," added Miss Joan, wondering, as' she look- 
ed down into the hall, " is Mr. Chamberlain's old 
servant-man. Why — " 

** Hush, auntie, please!" 

The girl's face was full of intense thought, as 
she once more watched and listened, and. gather- 
ed steadily the meaning of those words which 
went to and fro so slowly and carefully. 

The old man remembered well the night of 
January 20th. He had taken a note from his 
mistress to Mr. Monkton. He went on horse- 
back, but left the pony with Mr. Monkton, who 
came out to him from the house. Mr. Monkton 
mounted, .and rode through the Green Pits, bid- 
ding him follow, and lock the gates behind him, 
to save time. He had stood at the gate some 
time after the horse's step had passed out of 
hearing, and as he stood there — simply wonder- 
ing which way Mr. Monkton would take — a light 
had flashed suddenly upon him. It was turaed 
off in a moment, and there had been no sound 
even of a footstep — the light of a dark lantern, 
certainly. He had then returned to Coipely 
Place on foot, and wandered about the grounds, 
seeking his master, until about half-past one 
o'clock, when Mr. Monkton returned, walking 
with his master, and leading the pony. The 
two gentlemen had parted at the gate, Mr. Cham- 
lierlain walking on to the house, Mr. Monkton 
mounting again, and riding toward home, intend- 
ing to stabfe the po0j at the Black Birches for 
the night. In about half an hour Mr. Monkton 

10 



had returaed to Comely Place at a gallop, hav- 
ing missed the child. He found the child with 
Miss Chamberlain, and took him, leaving the 
pony this time, and retuniing on foot. It was 
daylight next day before they had heard, at 
Comely Place, of the fire at the Green Pits. 

* * Margaret Chamberlain . " 

Watching Margaret in sui-prise, Doris coidd 
never know how to Scot Monkton her appear- 
ance was a still greater matter of astonishment, 
nor how Mr. Bradford, when he saw this, re- 
joiced that he had not asked permission, but 
had acted only as he felt right. A little of the 
old anger flashed in Doris's eyes as she looked 
down into the grave, saddened face, but before 
Margaret's words were all said a passion of 
shame and remorse filled her eyes with sharp and 
stinging teai*s. 

She had written a note to Scot Monkton — so 
the words r^n to Doris, as still she set aside per- 
sistently that one word "prisoner" — on the 
night of the 20th of January. The note was to 
entreat him to seek her brother, who had wander- 
ed out into the darkness, excited and discom- 
posed by tlie tempestuous wind ; he was always 
excited by storm or wind, and would always wan- 
der at such* times. He had returned about half- 
past one in the night, and said Mr. Monkton had 
left him at the gate. Half an hour afterward 
Mr. Monkton had entered the house anxiously, 
to inquire for the child, who had sought him 
there at least two hours before^ and whom she 
had kept, that he might return with Mr. Monk- 
ton, whom she had expected to see with her 
brother. Mr. Monkton had left the house on 
foot with the child, and it had been dawn next 
morning before she had known of the fire at the 
Black Birches, as Comely Place lay so low, and 
the shutters had all been put up early, to prevent 
the wind disturbing her brother. That paper 
was in her brother's writing, and he had had it 
in his hand that evening, reading aloud to her 
what he had just written there. It was part of 
an ode on the death of Queen Victoria, whom 
her brother in his moments of excitemenlTlwis 
accustomed to fancy dead. f ' f 

"Steven Chamberlain." 

"Doris," whispered Miss Joan, breathlessly, 
"I did not think of this. Look how grieved 
Mr. Monkton is that Mr. Chamberlain is here 
at all. He would evidently never have summon- 
ed either Margaret or her brother. How low 
Mr. Chamberlain speaks !" 

Veiy low, yet every word was heard distinct- 
ly, in its slow, gentle clearness. But then the 
silence was intense now, while this man, who 
had been a stranger even among his neighbors, 
betrayed at last, before them all, the reason of 
his isolation. 

He remembered the night they spoke of — ^no, 
not the date, but the wind ; it had been high for 
several nights, but he had been spending the time 
with his sister, and the doors were locked. On 
that night he went out through the library win- 
dow. He wanted to hear the wind nearer; he 
could not stay in-doors when it was calling to him. 
He walked by the river, and crossed by the foot- 
bridge neaif the Black Birches ; when he reach- 
ed the gate of the stack-yard, he put down, upon 
the top bar, the paper he had carried ia lv\& tasv^ 
and rev^al^A. X\v^ v«^«^. ^x. n<«j^ ^^'^ '^'^'®^^ 
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erward he lieard footsteps beliind him, and he 
moved aside humedly, fearing some one was 
seeking him. A man passed on to the gate 
where he had stood, and stopped, and struck a 
light ; and then he did something to his lantern, 
]iicking a paper from the ground and putting it 
inside. After that the man climbed the gate 
and went out of sight. lie missed the paper' 
then, and knew he must have dropped it at the 
gate. That was the paper, certainly. It was 
part of an ode on the death of Queen Victoria. 
No, Queen Victoria was not dead, but sometimes 
he felt sure she was. Yes, he could repeat the 
verse written there. 

'*0h, auntie," sobbed Doris, when the lines 
had been repeated, with a dreamy slowness which 
was terribly pathetic, "how shall I ever forgive 
myself?" 

But Miss Joan was crying too, for Margaret's 
secret had been, till now, equally unguessed by 
her. 

Mr. Chamberliiin started as if from a dream, 
after his verse was ended, and they had begun to 
question him again, while a pitiful murmur ran 
through the court. He had left the Green Pits, 
and wandered on into the wood, where Mr. Monk- 
ton had found him. He had gone home with Mr. 
Monkton — he always did — and had parted from 
him at the gate of Comely Place. Yes, he had 
seen distinctly, for a few moments, the face of 
the man who lighted the lantern and climbed into 
the vard. Certainlv, he should know him. 

Turning his gentle eyes slowly from one face 
to another, Steven let them rest presently upon 
Oliver Wakelev. 

"That is he." 

"Any doubt?" 

"No, no doubt at all. Whv should there be 
doubt?" 

Then, with a slow, calm smile across at Scot, 
he turned and left the box, holding the palm of 
his right hand upon his forehead. And the 
crowd drew softly back, and made a way for him, 
for which he thanked them very simply and 
quietly. 

**William Scot Monkton." 

At first, when this call was answered by a little 
boy whom Mr. Bradford led to his place, there 
was an exclamation of surprise which amounted 
to displeasure; but, when the child had taken 
the oath, and answered the first questions with 
his strange imchild-Iike seriousness, and then 
looked wistfully across at Scot without a smile, 
another sound was heard among the crowd, and 
Mr. Bradford, standing so composedly beside the 
child, knew it to mean not only sympathy, but 
expectation. 

Yes, the boy said, folding his little hands be- 
fore him, as solemnly as if the oath had made tlie 
words a prayer, he remembered the night of the 
fire. He remembered Mr. Monkton writing a 
letter; then having games with him ; then play- 
ing ; then receiving a letter, and going out. He 
had said something about going to Comely Place, 
so presently — when Miss Michal had gone away, 
and he was left — he ran to the door and opened 
it, and called Mr. Monkton. Mr. Monkton did 
not answer, so he had run on — and on — toward 
(^Jomely Place. And he got there, and Miss 
Chamberlain was looking out at the door, and 
ims not angry with hinOf but took him in. Oh, 
j^eg, he should know the door again. Miss Cham- 



beriain showed him pictures, but he did not look 
at them ; he only tried not to cry. Mr. Monk- 
ton came at last, and took him.. He was on his 
shoulder most of the way home. When they 
came through one gate, Mr. Monkton stopped 
quite suddenly, and started back, and stood a 
long time quite still; and his shoulders were 
heaving, and he was frightened because they 
could see a blaze, and because Mr. Monkton 
stood so very still. He spoke at last, and tried 
to kiss him. But Mr. Monkton didn't, and went 
on, and didn't speak a word more. Yes ; he had 
been talking before, all the while. Oh yes, he 
should know the gata in a moment. It was just 
across the road from Comely Place. 

This, in slow, childish language, was what 
Willy said ; and when, after his last unfiuling 
"thenk you," he looked up into Mr. Bradford's 
face, and asked, " Will he come now f" the in- 
tense gleam of hope in the question from the 
grave child touched one or two hearts with keen 
compassion. 

"AnnaWakeley." 

Her cheeks had grown hollow, and her eyes 
fell presently from their steadfast gnze upon her 
questioners ; but still she had a little of the old 
calm which for so long had deserted her. 

She had overheard her husband and Philippe 
Sourdet arrange tp set fire to one of the stacks. 
at the Green Pits, on a certain night last Decem- 
ber; and they had left the cottage separately, 
after dark on that night. Before moraing the^r 
had returned together, and she had heard no fur- 
ther word on this subject from either of them. 
Her husband had been imprisoned two days aft^ 
envard. He returned home on the 18th of Jan^ 
uary, and was surprised that Mr. Sourdet was- 
not at the cottage. He went on expecting him> 
up to the night of the 20th, when he left tho 
house, can'ying with him Mr. Sourdet's lantern 
— yes, the one produced. He returned about 
two o'clock, put aside the lantern, and sat beforc- 
the fire. It was many minutes after that when 
she first saw the fiames — by chance, as the shut- 
ters had been closed. She and her husband aft- 
erward went down to the Green Pits to assist, 
but she had not seen him while there. He re- 
turned home after her. From that night the lan- 
tern had never been moved until she had given 
it into the hand of Colonel Egerton's butler. It 
had been returned to her, a few days afterward, 
by a young man she had then understood to be a 
groom of Miss Egerton's ; but, after seeming to 
return it, and talking about it, he had taken it 
away again with him. Never, since the night of 
the fire, had her husband staid out late, though 
he Iiad been accustomed to do so. Her husband 
and Mr. Sourdet had not mentioned any motive, 
when they had planned a fire in Mr. Monkton's 
yard. She had felt sure of their intention before, 
but only by stray words. What she overheard 
was the deliberate plan. 

" Mary Sourdet." 

Doris's eyes — full even of gratitude as well as 
compassion — had been following Anna Wakeley 
from the court, but at this name they came back 
in quick surprise. Had it not been believed that 
there was no friend or relative to claim those dis- 
figured remains, whose burial at last Scot Monk- 
ton himself had arranged ? 

The woman, standing stiff and npright, and 
s^^VAng \\\tVv ^ \>icQ^^ i^uUar accent which ■• 
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one recognized, said she was wife to Philippe 
Hourdet. Since her return from Australia with 
her husband, three years ago, she had lived chief- 
ly in London, though she had spent months at a 
time in other places with him. She had heard 
of his death, but had not thought it wise to claim 
the body, as he had lived under various names, 
and she had supposed that this advertising by 
the name of Sourdet might be a ruse. She knew 
that her husband had possessed letters which be- 
longed to the Mbnkton family, and that he had 
wished to sell them for ten thousand pounds. 
He had endeavored at various times to obtain 
that sum, both from Mr. Monkton and from his 
solicitor ; and she knew that they had not pur- 
chased because they considered the letters to be 
unimportant. In December of last year she had 
received a letter from her husband, who was then 
staying at Kingswood, in the house of a man 
named Wakeley. That was the letter. It was 
written in Fi-ench, and explained to her a design 
of Wakeley 's to fire Mr. Monkton's haggard, 
with lier husband's connivance. He had agreed, 
because it would sene his pui*pose, by impover- 
ishing Mr, Monkton. Yes, that was a correct 
translation of the letter which the gentleman ha'd 
given. The handwriting was her husband's. 
Of course she could swear to it. 

These were the facts which, for Doris, stood 
out clearly from the ceaseless questioning, and 
were made doubly clear at last by one voice 
which, with pleasant confidence, pronounced no 
link missing in the evidence — spoke of Stanley 
Monkton as one wlio had a selfish interest in all 
he said, because he contested the claims of this 
child, who was lawful heir to his family property ; 
and of Oliver Wakeley as a man who had already 
been convicted fourteen times in a court of law. 

Then Doris knew that the judge was speaking, 
and that in a few minutes more — 

** Doris — Doris, my child, look up ! Are you 
not glad ? My darling, did you not hear the 
verdict ?" 

But Doris did not lift her head. The intense 
and overpowering joy of hearing those two words, 
**Not guilty," had done what suspense and anx- 
iety could not do, and there upon the rail oi' the 
gallery she leaned in utter unconsciousness. 

Though^ under Miss Joan's skillful treatment, 
she opened her eyes presently and walked from 
the court, and spoke now and then in greeting 
or farewell to those who stopped her, it was not 
until Kenneth was driving her home in the pony- 
carriage, in the fresh evening air, that the scat- 
tered memories assembled, and formed them- 
selves strong and clear again within her brain. 

"When you heard the verdict, were you so 
glad, my dariing ?" Kenneth asked it gently as 
he tnrned to face her. To him it seemed natural 
that the heat and excitement of such a new ex- 
perience, and her deep sympathy with Scot Monk- 
ton, should have caused her to faint; but he 
knew that it had been in the reaction of gladness. 
*' We never, from the beginning of the trial, had 
the slightest fear of what the verdict would be.'* 

*'I suppose I need not have had," said Doris, 
gently, '^as he was innocent. "Mr. Bradford — " 

"Mr. Bradford," laughed Kenneth, in her 
pause, " has not been content with proving Scot 
Monkton innocent, dear ; he has got the guilty 
man fast now. We had him arrested as be left 



the court ; Haine had got the warrant. Now, I 
suppose, my father will be happy. He has in- 
sured Anna Wakeley's safety and comfort— fpr 
the man is sure to get twenty-one years, if not a 
sentence for life ; and, besides that, he has ful- 
filled what he considers one of man's highest d\i- 
ties — got rid of a rascal." 

" Oh, Kenneth, what good news ! Now Anna 
can lead a peaceful and untroubled life. Where 
ai'e papa and Aunt Joan ?" 

"Aunt Joan drove at once to the Black Birch- 
es, to comfort Miss Michal, and took little Willy 
in the carriage with her, and Liath on the box. 
My pet, you should have heard a few of little 
Liath's expressions of joy ; you must have laugh- 
ed, in spite of all. Colonel Egerton is with Mr. 
Monkton, and so is Major Porter, and a host more 
of Scot Monkton's friends." 

"And his cousin?" 

" Oh, he went away, defiant. But taking shel- 
ter too, surreptitiously, under the wing of his 
landlord — not Sutton, the squire's old butler — he 
suggestively requested him to move out of his ho^ 
tel some time ago, when his motive here was first 
guessed. Did you hear Sutton's cheer to-day ?" 

"And Margaret Chamberlain?" asked Doris, 
after a pause, uttering very gently now the name 
she had so long spoken only with impatience.' 

"She went home with her brother as soon as 
his evidence was over." 

"Kenneth, how was that done? How could 
she be persuaded ?" 

" Quite easily, dear," he replied, understanding 
her great earnestness. " Margaret herself saw it 
was right, and needed no persuasion from my fa- 
ther; so did Anna Wakeley — at last." 

"And how did he find a relative of Monsieur 
Sourdet's, when the attempt had been in vain be- 
fore?" 

"That was managed by my father, though 
with a good deal of difficulty. He traced her 
from San Remo, where he had once had a rather 
curious scene with her, which gave him the van- 
tage-ground he needed ; and he had another scene 
with her in London. She was not easily led 
(even though she had no more fear of her hus- 
band); but Kaine found out enough to assure 
him she would not be above a bribe, and he was 
right. As she said, she had been afraid to claim 
relationship, because she knew various secrets of 
her husband's life ; but I believe they had help- 
ed each other pretty equally, both being unscru- 
pulous and fond of money." 

There was a brief silence, while the ponies mn 
on in the chilly twilight. 

" I wish," said Doris, at last, speaking regret- 
fully, just as they came within sight of Kings- 
wood, "that I had spoken to Mr. Monkton. I 
did not seem— awake." 

" I don*t think he missed your words, dear," 
observed Kenneth, with a smile, " for I never saw 
any one look so glad and grateful as you did 
when yon shook hands with him, before I drove 
you off in such a hurry." 



CHAPTER L. 



Thb drawing-room at Comely Plassk >«;*»» ^^M^«^- 
\ sat a\0Tve xYvex^,%\i«<i^tv^^^om^^««^'^^^^ 
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She lay back in her low chair, her eyes and teeth 
both closed in her pain ; and while she sat thus, 
some one entered the room unannounced, and 
came softly to her side. 

"Margaret," whispered Doris, frightened a lit- 
tle at the look of pain, and slipping involuntarily 
to her knees upon the rug, as she laid her handis 
on Margaret's, "will you ever forgive me? I 
have been so cold, while you have had so much 
to suffer! I never knew till yesterday. Oh, 
Margaret, can you ever forgive me ?" 

'* Why was it ?" asked Margaret, as she wearily 
opened her eyes ; * * why did you always shun me ?" 

"Did you not know? I thought you would 
know. 1 resented your treatment of Arthur." 

" My treatment of Arthur!" echoed Margaret, 
in a slow, wondering tone. "Oh, Doris! my 
child, I hope and pray that you may never know 
such love as mine for Arthur." 

" You love him, Margaret ! And yet — " 

"Yes," she interrupted, gently; "and yet I 
am here alone, Margaret Chamberlain still ; and 
he is iflone elsewhere, blaming me in his heait — 
as he must do— as he will do all his life." 

" You loved him," puraued Doris, lost in won- 
der, "and you let him go away believing that 
you cared nothing for him !"' • 

" Yes. Could I do otherwise, with this cloud 
upon my life ! You see it now — every one will 
see it now — ^and I can speak of it even to you. 
You can see now how impossible it was that I 
should consent to be the wife of — of any one, but 
most of all of one I loved so dearly, 'and into 
whose life / could not be the one to bring care 
and misery." 

" I see your reason — your brave reason," said 
Doris, thoughtfully. "But why did you not tell 
him, Margaret ?" 

"And give him," Margaret answered, smiling 
sadly, "this pain I bear, as well as lengthen for 
myself the suffering of resisting him ?" 

"I can see now," said Doris, softly, "Aoip 
you loved him." 

"Loved him!" cried Margaret, her thin fin- 
gers tightly locked. " I loved him more dearly 
far than my own happiness — and you must know, 
Doris, how in our youth we all love happiness. 
Did you never guess what was my love for him, 
by my wish to love you — his sister ? It was not 
for yourself I sought you when you first came. 
How could it be, when you were cold as ice to 
me ? But you were Arthur's sister, and I long- 
ed to give to one he loved a little of the love with 
which so long ago he had filled my heart." 

" Oh, Margaret," cried Doris, softly, in a very 
passion of appeal, " will you ever forgive me for 
my hard judgment of you ?" 

"It is forgotten long ago, dear; not only be- 
cause I could resent nothing which Arthur's sis- 
ter said, or left unsaid, but because you were so 
pleasant and so bright to Steven. Doris, I shall 
never, through all my life, forget the gratitude I 
felt to you for that." 

" I — I think," faltered Doris, looking up from 
Margaret's knee, "I longed always to be your 
friend, but I dared only try to be Steven's, be- 
cause of my fealty to Arthur. I — I had hard 
work always, Margaret — it seems to me now in 
looking back — really to believe you heartless ; and 
the harder it was, the more I persisted. Oh, how 
canjoa bear that Arthur should think you heart- 
Jess, too?" 



"Even that is better, far better," said Mar- 
garet, with deep earnestness, "than that a child 
of his should ever suffer, in the after-years, as I 
have suffered; or lead that living death which 
has been my father's for twelve years, and which, 
at any moment, may be Steven's." 

" Oh, Margaret, how terrible !" 

"The fear and the responsibility make it al- 
most a living death for me too, sometimes," con- 
tinued Margaret, slowly; "yet only sometimes. 
I am grateful in my heart for being spared to 
Steven, and he is often very happy with me. Only 
now and then does this dangerons excitemenc 
seize him — the excitement of which he hioiself 
spoke yesterday in court. Any commotion of 
the elements — wind, or rain, or thunder — excites 
him tenibly, and he escapes at once into it. Thos» 
are the times when I fear how it may end ; and. 
yet between the attacks he is quiet and sensible 
— as you have known him. The physician who- 
has charge of my father says Steven's faculties* 
are only enchained, and that he knows the right,, 
and may be trusted to follow it ; though his owik. 
personal safety must be in danger during his wan — 
derings. So there is always the fear for him^ 
and I have sadly dreaded this last excitement of~ 
appearing at the trial." 

"Yet you risked it?" 

" Indeed I risked it," said Margaret, thought — 
fully, "for Scot's sake, who would never himself^ 
have asked it, but has always kept my secret hon^ — 

orably, and has been true and good to Steven 

I don't know how Mr. Bradford managed it ail^^ 
but I had little trouble after my first request t 
Steven ; and — and I saw how gently and skill 
fully he had been dealt with, by his ease an 
clearness yesterday. I know quite well tha 
Steven sometimes really thinks, and that lie ha 
been convinced yesterday that he was — by re 
membering everv thing — to help Scot. " 

"And he did.*" 

"Yes, he did; and what do we not both owe^ 
to Scot ? Not of great gifts, or denial, so muclk-^ 
as of constant, thoughtful help, on which we^- 
could always lean and trust. Long ago he made^- 
me promise to trust him always (in this neigh — 
borhood, only he and his father have ever knowiu 
our secret), and I did indeed trust him, seekin^^ 
him always in my fear. No one else could, or — 
would, have helped me as he did ; with no on^- 
else would Steven have returned to me so quiet — 
ly and willingly. So, is it wonderful that I shoulJB^ 
think gratefully of Scot Monkton ?" 

"But, Margaret," said Doris, gazing wistfully^ 
up through her tears, "if you had told Arthur^ 
the truth, he would have made it easier for you."' 

"Nothing could make it easier," Margaret an — 
swered, with deep thought. "As it has been, i^ 
will go on to the end ; and then, perhaps — as I 
shall be true to him through all my life — I may" 
tell him so in heaven." 

"And vou have bravely given up your own 
life-" " 

"No," interrupted Margaret, with a gentle 
smile ; "it was no brave deed. I saw that only 
one thing was right for me to do, and I — ^I left 
the rest to God. Though my life must always 
be a life apart — " 

" No, no !" cried Doris, eagerly, " never apart, 
Margaret — never apart from me again! Oh, 
Margaret! never apart from me, for Arthur's 
I sake'," 
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"Dear little friend," said Margaret, tenderly, 
as she bent to kiss the pleading face, "I have 
loyed you always,ybr Arthur's sake. And now 
you will think less hardly of me ?" 

** Less hardly ! Oh, Margaret ! what ft lesson 
for me never to judge another ! Can you really 
let me be your friend, and Steven's ?" 

** You have always been Steven's friend," said 
Margaret, clasping the band which sought hers. 
"Now, let us go to him." 

They found him in the high shrubbeiy which 
nearly surrounded the house, and he stopped, 
and smiled to see them. He had been singing 
softly to himself, but the low, uncertain notes 
ceased at their approach. 

"It was a lark," he said, touching Doris's 
shoulder with one hand, while he pointed with 
the other; "he will finish it quite as well alone. 
Did you come to listen ?" 

They strolled on together, and, as Doris talked 
and listened to him, the dazed look left his face, 
and he talked gently and sensibly, the abrupt 
break in some of his sentences being filled bright- 
ly by Doris. She idled with them a long time, 
seeing that it did Steven good, and that Marga- 
ret, in her care for him, was pleased ; and when 
she left, she asked, quite wistfully, if she might 
come again soon. 

Kenneth was waiting for her near Comely 
Place, and they loitered together in the winter 
fonshine, picturing Kenneth's coming triumph, 
and making the most of these last hours they 
could spend together. When, at last, the part- 
ing was over, Doris went to her own room, and 
wrote — first a long letter to her brother in Mexi- 
co; and then a tiny one to Kenneth, in London, 
that it might sui'prise him the next morning, and 
— as he told her that her letters always did — 
make the whole day seem bright. 

And he, recalling her dear words, went on, 
with eager earnestness, up the steep path he trod 
to meet his fate. 



CHAPTER LL 



" Then you don't like this room, my darling ?" 

" You may well laugh as you ask me, Ken- 
neth. Of course t don't." 

This was Doris Egerton's first visit to Ken- 
neth's room in the quiet street between the Strand 
and the river ; and she had come with him now 
because she wished to see where he had written 
most of the drama which to-night she was to see 
upon the stage. 

"Doris, I can scarcely believe that there has 
really come at last the realization of that dream 
which has been mine for so many years.'* 

He had stopped in his task of sorting the pa- 
pers on the table, his eyes resting upon her, as 
she stood looking out. 

"I shall never be able again to imagine the 
17th of April a usual sort of day. Ken," she re- 
marked, brightly, and though her eyes had not 
turned back to meet his, he smiled as he resumed 
his task. 

" Kenneth," she said, presently, with a shud- 
der, " some of the windows here look as if they 
had not been opened for ages. How dismal for 
you!" 



" Not for me, dear ; I rarely see them. There's 
a curious legend attached to one room, though — 
dismal indeed, as you say. The shutters have 
really been closed for years, and the room, has 
been fastened. No wonder, though ; for if a bride 
— she was almost a bride that day— can prove 
faithless to her promised husband — " 

"It ought to make her house look dismal for 
a hundred years," put in Doris, hurriedly, as she 
joined him at the table. 

" But," Kenneth went on, as he slowly tore up 
a loose sheet of manuscript, "it was the lover's 
home which was left so, and — it isn't a hundred 
years ago, dear." 

"Many of these houses have gloomy legends 
belonging to them, haven't they, Kenneth ?" 

" There are historical associations — " 

' * Ah, but those are not so interesting as ghosts. 
Your room has a ghost, I dare say." 

"It has a good many," said Kenneth, smiling. 
"How suddenly that little legend roused you 
from your thoughtfulness, Doris!" 

"Because I felt," returned Doris, hfer eyes 
veiy bright and true, as she stood beside him, 
"how difierent it was to be faithful! Oh, the 
wide, wide difference there is between the two 
words, though we can write them with nearly 
all the letters the same ! Ken, what a terrible 
life that girl must have led — afterward ! But I 
don't want to hear more of her. — ^And so," siie 
added, presently, "your room is haunted, is it. 
Ken ? Not, I'm afraid, by one melancholy, in- 
teresting ghost, but by a crowd of little Pucks 
and Oberons." 

"No," laughed Kenneth. "Do you remem- 
ber whose chamber ' fillM was with flies, which 
buzzed about him. These flies are thoughts and 
fantasies, devices, dreams, and — ' No, that's all, 
as Miss Michal says." 

* ' Yet you say you are fond of the room, Ken ?" 
questioned Doris, reflectively. 

" I shall feel so if I succeed to-night ; but if I 
fail—" 

"You are veiy fond of that *if,' " said Doris, 
demurely. "If you were gifted a little more. 
Ken, you would see how you misplace it," 

" Even when people prognosticate success for 
me," resumed Kenneth, in his thoughtful way. 
"I only feel that they do not understand what 
is my dream of success." 

"But I do," asserted Doris, speaking very 
brightly for his sake; "and, even if there were 
a chance of the possibility of a failure, Kenneth, 
in my heart there never could be any such word. 
Could you and I, dear Ken, go any less faith- 
fully through life just because these people who 
chance to listen to your verse to-night can not 
detect its beauty and power ?" ' 

"Your words are bright and pleasant, like 
yourself, dear," Kenneth said; "but think how 
I could bear to hear the world pitying you for 
my infatuation ! If my drama be a failure to- 
night, Doris, it will be a gi*eat failure — greater 
than I dare to picture." 

"Then, of course, if it be a success, it will bo 
a great success. You would understand this more 
completely if you hadn't been working so hard 
lately." 

"If your prophecy be tnie, though, darling, 
all the hard work will soon be made uq to \nft« 
But I have wot \?wV.^>a»x^— A>x\«6s. ^ww^gj^\% 
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so gatmt as I do. I thought of poor Thomas 
Charchyard this morning, when I first caught 
sight of my face in the glass. Do you remem- 
ber how he says, 

* T look in glasEi, and find my cheeks bo lean— 
And hollow eyes in wrinkled brow doth shroud, 
As though two stars were creeping under cloud V " 

''I suppose he was about a hundred when he 
wrote that," remarked Doris, dryly ; '*and you 
have no sense of the fitness of things. Now, 
come, Ken ; you don't deserve to look so hand- 
some as you will to-night, or that I should be so 
proud of you as I shall be sure to be, Kenneth " 
— with puckered lips and dancing eyes — *'you 
will never be able to take your eyes from my 
dress!" 

'*I think I shall," he said, with his dreamy 
smile; ''but they will not stray far from the 
dress, either. What is it ?" 

''Just as if you would understand, even if I 
elaborately described it!" 

"Try me." 

"When I warn you," she began, gravely — 
they were out in the quiet sti'eet now, walking 
side by side — " that it is made of a French ma- 
terial, do you still rush headlong into confusion ?" 

"Yes." 

* * Then, what do you think of — cretonne ? Oh, 
this is too much !" she added, as Kenneth laugh- 
ed frankly out. "I expected you to say that 
that would look beautiful, knowing nothing at 
all yourself about it, and relying implicitly on my 
taste. Why, yon actually seem to know what 
cretonne is. Ken!" 

"ISlightlv. lias your dress birds of paradise 
all over it?" 

" You evidently think you understand a great 
deal," she answered, with dignity ; "but I know, 
if I told you th6 real material, you would have 
no notion of it." 

"Perhaps not; but tell me the color." 

"I shall tell you every thing," said the girl, 
with a sudden change of tone. " It's what you 
always call two dresses. Ken ; firat, a gorgeous 
silk one, the color of a turquois — I chose that, 
because in Warsaw, where papa bought me my 
turquois ring, they told him its color indicated 
prosperity — and then over it there's a gauzy sort 
of white fabric, which I'm sure you couldn't un- 
derstand, because I shall never understand it my- 
self until I see it on. Of course, it is altogeth- 
er quite simple — not n ball-dress at all — only I 
wanted it to be, as far as possible, perfect for to- 
night. Do you think you shall like it ?" 

" If you went in — " 

" Cretonne, with birds of paradise," suggested 
Doris. 

" Yes ; however you went, dear, there would 
be none prettier or brighter in the theatre." 

"In your eyes," added, the girl, in her soft 
tones. " I like to Ifhink that, Ken." 

. As they walked on, through the busy streets 
and the quiet ones, Doris chatted brightly, and 
kept Kenneth's attention engrossed ; though ev- 
ery now and then, as they passed the walls on 
which was placarded the name of his drama, the 
talk would again fall, for a little, into the old 
groove. 

"But, Kenneth,'* cried Doris, astonished, 

when he offered her his hand in the portico of 

Miss Bradford's hoase in Gordon Square, "you 



are coming in, of course ? Aunt Joan will just 
be ready for luncheon." 

" No, I can not stay, dear ; I am going to the 
theatre. Besides, I am not hungi-y — indeed, I 
could not eat." 

"But a glass of wine. Ken? You must 
come!" 

He shook his head, and stopped a passing cab. 

"Good-bye for a little time," he said. 

"You — ^you won't do any thing unnecessary 
to-day. Ken," she entreated, standing with her 
hand in his in the quiet shadow of the portico, 
" to tire yourself before to-night." 

"No, darling." 

"You — you feel hopeful, Kenneth," she went 
on, impelled to the questions by some feeling 
which she hardly comprehended, "and — and 
happy?" 

" So happy, darling, in your love." 

She stood to see him start, with a smile npon 
her lips ; and she had a smile for her aunt when 
she joined her a minute or two afterward ; yet, 
before they rose from the luncheon-table. Miss 
Joan wondered — only once aloud, but many- 
times to herself — why she heard no sound of the 
familiar laughter. 

When they entered thrf drawing-room, Doris 
tempted her aunt to that window which opened 
to the roof of the portico, under an awning nnd 
among the flowers; then she drew her own )()^y 
chair beside her aunt's, but did not seem to have 
any words to say to Miss Joan, though she look- 
ed wistfully at her- once or twice, as if she would 
have liked a voice to break her own long thought. 

And so the afternoon wore slowly on. 

" You've never once turned a leaf, I firmly be- 
lieve," remarked Miss Joan at last.' "Aren't 
vou reading?" 

"No, auntie." 

"Would you not like to go and play, then?" 

"Oh no!" 

Again the silence ; while Miss Joan knitted, 
uninterrupted by the anxious glances she cast at 
the girl, and while Doris looked out npon the 
tiny leaves stirring softly on the plantain-trees; 
and thought of the many, many times she had 
sat here, as a child, with Kenneth, weaving 
romances, boundless as the summer sky, yet 
brought back to her always by the sight of the 
narrow line of trees before her. 

" There, Doris," cried Miss Joan, delighted at 
the interi'uption, when a servant brought in a 
parcel for Miss Egerton; "what do you guess 
that can be ?" (" For now," thought Miss Joan, 
with a feeling of great relief, "I shall have her 
once more alert and cheerful.") 

' ' What is it, auntie ? What can it be ?" 

" Perhaps you would learn more readily if you 
looked inside, my dear." 

So Doiis, smiling now, cut the string, to find 
an inner paper on which was written, "With 
Kenneth's love," and which infolded a morocco 
case. 

"Oh, Aunt Joan," she cried, without raising 
her head, when she had opened the case, "it is a 
whole set of turquois ornaments ! So lovely !" 

"Doris, my dear, when you have quite satis- 
factorily returned from your reverie, perhaps you 
will show me the jewels." 

"Oh, auntie," cried the girl, rising quickljr at 
this reminder of her long silence," how forgetful 
of me'. I was only thinking." 
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. "But I don't quite sec, my dear," rejoined 
Miss Joan, looking through her spectacles at 
Doris as she knelt beside her, "why, with such 
a gift in your hand, the thought should have 
been a sad thought." 

"No, auntie," Doris assented, softly, as she 
kissed her, "but I couldn't help it. I have the 
hardest work to avoid being sad to-day — even 
to-day of all days — and — and these made me 
more so. Oh, what would I not give if the day 
were over — for Kenneth's sake ?" 
" Is he so anxious still, dear?" 
" No, I think not ; but I can not look at him, 
or even think of him, without knowing how much 
he considers at stake to-day." 

Miss Joan, sitting so quietly there, with her 
clear gaze on her pet's face, saw — as a simple, 
loving nature often will see — the kindest and the 
wisest way to treat this inexplicable depression, 
for which she had hardly been unprepared in the 
excitement of the day. 

"They are very beautiful!" she said, looking 
down upon the ornaments. "In your chosen 
dress, and in these, dear, you will look lovely 
enough to give Kenneth, without a word, the 
brightest compliment of the night." 
*' Thank you. Aunt Joan." 
Another silence, which was broken wistfully, 
at last, by Doris. 

"Auntie, I — I wish yon would talk." 
"My dear," returned the old lady, grasping, 
\vith the greatest dexterity, the consciousness 
that the giri was weary of her own thoughts,"! 
am always talking. I was talking then, wasn't 
1 ? — or was it only to myself? You see, I often 
talk to myself when I am here alone, and I dare 
say you sometimes hear me, and laugh." 

" Indeed I don't, auntie," said Doris, feeling 
already that her aunt's simple words were slowly 
driving back into chaos her haunting and fore- 
boding thoughts ; " I expect you talk to yourself 
quietly — for you were very quiet just then." 

"Perhaps so, my dear," acknowledged Miss 
Joan, briskly, her kind heart prompting her so 
effectuallv in her search for conversation that 
she had already gained her desire. "I was won- 
dering then why genius doesn't run more in 
families. There's a partiality and want of fair- 
ness about its choosing one, and leaving his rel- 
atives quite ordinary mortals. I'm sure, if I had 
had my wish, I should have been a genius ; and, 
as wishing is the only thing we can do toward 
getting it, if we do our best in that, we ought to 
be successful — don't you think so, my dear?" 

" We should all be geniuses, I suppose, if that 
were so," said Doris, as the thoughts went slow- 
ly farther and farther back into that chaos from 
which they had risen. 

"Yes, I suppose we should," assented Miss 
Joan immediately; "and the world would not, 
perhaps, be so comfortable. But I always was 
a hero-worshiper," she resumed, after only a mo- 
ment's pause, her eyes upon her knitting, and 
her mind, to all appearance, buried in her remi- 
niscences. " Once, when I was in Ireland, I walk- 
ed five miles to see the celebrated Miss Mangnall. 
I remember quite well how your papa teased me, 
and said her celebrity was questionable — a sort 
of joke, my dear, upon her "Book of Questions." 
Well— where was I ?" 

"Did you see her ?" asked Doris, falling, with- 
out suspicion, though with unconscious willing- 



ness, into the conversational snare prepared for 
her. 

"I did, my dear: and a great blow it >Tas. 
She was ft small old lady, in a mob-cap — that 
did not matter; but she was cheerful, and I 
never could reconcile myself to that fact, and 
never shall. • That she should be cheerful after 
writing so much grammar, and wading througli 
the Reformation, the Revolution, and the Res- 
toration, was, and is, incredible to me, and 
doesn't look straightforward and natural, niv 
dear." 

"What next, auntie?" asked Doris, fairly 
laughing now. 

*' My next excitement was when a friend prom- 
ised me a thimble which had been Jane Austin's. 
Think of it! I did, day and night. A thimble 
which had touched the hand that immortalized 
*Emma,' and threw such a charm round 'Pride 
and Sensibility ' — I think that is the title, mv 
dear, but sometimes my memory is a little de- 
ceptive in fiction, as you" know. I suppose it 
was because my enthusiasm was so boundless 
over this anticipation, that my friend found it 
best not to encourage me by ever fulfilling her 
promise. Yet I never remember," continued the 
old lady, in her musing, cheerful tone, " being 
myself visited by the divine afflatus, or attempt- 
ing literature, save in a diary — which, though 
i-ather a fashionable form for fiction, is, in my 
opinion, rather inclined to be personal. For in- 
stance, take to-day foe an example — * Wednes- 
day^ April 17. — Discovered the moths in my 
sable. Letter from one of my old house-maids, 
who finds that the gentlemanly man she has 
married is what he calls an "asker," which is 
nothing more nor less than a professional beg- 
gar, to whom belongs a certain comer in Regent 
Street. She has a comfoitable house and good 
income, but still she is not satisfied, an uncom- 
fortable consciousness of his daily dilapidations 
militating against her perfect enjoyment. No 
other letter, but nn invitation to dine with the 
Brents ; refused it, as their soup is always cold, 
and their entrees too highly flavored, and old 
Miss Brent alway sings **Life let us cherish," 
which is, I think, impossible upon their dinners. 
This evening — '" Quick as thought Miss Joan 
changed the drift of her words, as she felt how 
nearly they would touch her own heart, as well 
as Doris's, in the mention of what the evening 
was to witness. "That, my dear, would have 
been a good specimen day, and yet I feel that, 
as literature, it might be deficient in excitement 
for the general public. What do vou see, mv 
dear?" 

"Mr. Bradford, auntie. May I open the door 
to him ?" 

Doris was down the stairs almost before Miss 
Joan had answered ; but still, when she returned 
to the old lawyer's side, it seemed as if even those 
few minutes had sufficed to^bring back that in- 
comprehensible heaviness of heait which was so 
new to her. 

"Kenneth not here ?" questioned Mr. Brad- 
ford, looking round him in surprise. 

"He went to the rehearsal," Doris answered ; 
"but he said ho would certainly return to diii- 



ner. 
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**I doubt his remembering to-day that life 

holds such atv- \tv?X\VoX\wv «& ^vn^kc, ^q»kv.,X 
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one it will have been standing for three or four 
days in the decanter. That's the worst of being 
a small family." 

"You should come oftener to help me," said 
Joan, as she rang ; " but I will insure yoa a 
fresh bottle, cousin." 

** I'll try to believe it — even while •! drink it." 
Epicure as he was, he took the wine at a 
draught, and both Miss Joan and Doris saw that 
he could maintain his usual calm now only by a 
great effort ; still he did maintain it, and, to all 
appearance, talked on with coolness and indiifer- 
ence. 

"Then you are really going td-night, Joan ?" 
he questioned, with a brightening of his face 
which touched Miss Joan visibly. 

"Yes, I have changed my mind, though I 
still—" 

" Pooh, pooh ! If you are weak enough to 
go, you can not be wise enough to have qualms. 
Off to decorate, are you, Doris ? And as silent 
as the hai^) that once — Jaques made a mistake, 
my dear, in thinking it good to be sad and say 
nothing." 

" I don't, Mr. Bradford— indeed I don't," said 
Doris, eagerly. "I — I know I've been silent; 
but, in truth, I had no cause. And as for being 
sad to-day of all days — " 

"I see no difference between to-day and yes- 
terday," was the quick rejoinder, "and to-mor- 
row. 

" But you will see a difference, Mr. Bradford, 
before the day is over. Wait and see." 

Doris was first to return to the drawing-room, 
as she had fancied Kenneth would be there. 
But, except that Mr. Bradford walked slowly to 
and fro through the length of both the drawing- 
rooms, they were empty. Never afraid of a re- 
buff from the old man, even in his sternest moods, 
she went gently up and stood before him, to show 
him Kenneth's present ; and, while she stood so, 
smiling at the admiration so plainly to be read 
in his shrewd eyes, though expressed rather am- 
biguously by the one word, "Indeed!" Colonel 
Egerton and Scot Monkton cnme in together, 
and there was a further examination of the tur- 
quois ornaments. 

"I will take them off," said Doris; for she 
saw that Mr. Monkton, from where he stood, 
could not see them quite as they should be seen. 

"Well done, Kenneth," said Colonel Egerton, 
cordially, as he passed them on. 

*'What do you think of them now?" asked 
Doris, when they reached Scot's hands. 

"The workmanship, you mean?" 

"Not exactly; but the beauty of them alto- 
gether." 

" You have prevented my seeing that. I un- 
derstood I was to study the back of the setting." 

"If you will allow me," said Doris, with the 
greatest gravity, "I would suggest that they 
look prettier the right side up." 

" Prettier is but a mean comparntive. Let us 
see where they look prettiest of all." 

She took the ornaments and put them on again, 
}>miling a little to see how every one watched her, 
and only the very faintest tinge of color rising in 
her cheeks, because she was surothat Mr. Monk- 
ton had a laugh in his eyes. 

"And pray, Miss Egerton," inquired her fa- 

ther, iinding it quite impossible to conceal his in- 

tense pride in her, as she stood before him; her 



blue eyes shy in all their mem'ment, her lips 
breaking from their gravity into smiles, her dress- 
exquisite in the richness of its turquois sheen, 
and the purity of its soft whiteness; "do you 
consider we are appareled with sufficient gor- 
geousness to accompany you ?" 

"Don't you see, papa," she answered, very 
softly, as she looked up into his face, " I wished 
to please and compliment Kenneth to-night ?" 

Miss Joan had entered now, soft and harmo- 
nious, like an evening landscape, in her white 
lace and lilac satin — and still Kenneth had not 
come. Scot walked to a window to look out for 
him ; and just then, for the first time, the old 
lawyer ceased the cool remarks by which he had 
chosen to detain Doris beside him, as she came 
up to Scot. 

"Mr. Monkton, I am sure it was you who 
sent me two white roses this afternoon. I found 
them in my room when I went to dress." 

"Yes, I sent them," he confessed, frankly. 
" I felt sure Kenneth would give you your bou- 
quet, as well as the flowers you wear (you near- 
ly always wear flowers ; I've noticed that ever 
since I knew you first) ; but I thought you would 
leave mine at home, and perhaps they might not 
be faded on your retuni. I believe it was ridic- 
ulous to buy them, for they have no pretensions 
to a bouquet." 

"They are very lovely!" said Doris, utterly- 
unconscious how lovely she herself was, in his* 
eyes, just then, with that wonderful gentleness 
which sometimes infolded her in his presence, as 
if it were the subtle consciousness of a pain near 
her which she could not grasp. " This is Ken- 
neth's bouquet ; isn't it beautiful ? And these "" 
— touching a few snow-drops which nestled, al- 
most unseen, where her dress fastened below the 
open frilling at her throat — "are Kenneth's too; 
but I have left only one of your roses to greet us 
when we come home. The other is — do you 
recognize it ?" 

She bent her head down, just as if she had for- 
gotten that he must look down upon it in any 
way ; and, for a moment, the fragrance of the 
rose gave him a thrill of happiness which was 
rare with him. In the next, he turned his eyes 
from the sunny hair and the rich flower. 

" I hope you will be able to get it out readily, 
when you need a flower to throw at any of the 
actors." 

"Oh, that reminds me!" she said, with a_ 
laugh. "I must show you the bouquet Mr. 
Levey has sent me. I hadn't intended to take 
it, but now I see how I can make it useful. I 
suppose " — demurely — '* gentlemen don't, as a 
rule, care to carry bouquets ?" 

* * I could fancy its constituting the height of 
bliss for some men — Mr. Bradford, for instance." 

"Or yourself, Mr. Monkton," laughed Doris. 
A sudden rapid wish darted into her head just 
then — as she noticed that he wore no flowers — 
but it did not reach her lips. In her heart she 
knew him better than she fancied, even when his 
light words puzzled her. " It is a fine bouquet," 
she said, gi'avely. 

"And he is a fine fellow," put in Mr. Brad- 
ford, who had strolled up to them. "Doris, 
surely Aunt Joan has not educated yon so blind- 
ly that you don't discern the advantage of prn- 
nello over leather. And so the Leveys are in 
\ town for to-night ?' 
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*' Every body is in town for to-night," asserted 
Scot, in his genial way. 

Just then Kenneth came in, pale and with al- 
most a fevered brightness in his eyes, but unusu- 
ally calm. 

*^I presume," observed Mr. Bradford, putting 
on his glasses to examine his son, and imagining 
that liis voice was as unmoved as usual, ^' that 
you have been detained dotting your paid men 
over the theatre to guide and insure plenty of ap- 
plause — packing the house, in fact, to use your 
own vernacular — eh, lad ?" 

"Indeed, father," said Kenneth, with great 
earnestness, **I should not call that success." 

**Oh, success is a crowd without packing, is 
it ? What folly ! Can you suggest any mortal 
show or excitement which a crowd will not col- 
lect to see ? Why, the biggest I ever witnessed 
had rushed together to see one of Astley's clowns 
sail from Vauxhall to Westminster in a washing- 
tub drawn by geese ! That was just thirty years 
ago, and you weren't bom, lad. If I'd known 
you'd been going to act clown to-day, and gath- 
er a ci*owd of your own, I'd never have had you 
baptized." 

They all laughed, save Kenneth ; but then he 
WAS answering Miss Joan's signal that dinner 
waited. 

•*I will go and dress, then. Aunt Joan," he 
said, as if the prospect of dinner in no way touch- 
ed him. "No, thank you," he added, with the 
old lifting of his hand to his forehead, when one 
or two of them exclaimed that of course he must 
dine. '* I should like " — with a brightening of 
his tone at the thought — " I should like a cup of 
tea. Aunt Joan — of your particular tea, as it used 
to be in old times, when you first taught Doris to 
make it." 

*' I see," said Doris, brightly ; ** I shall make 
it this time too, Kenneth. You will find it here, 
all ready." 

When, half an hour afterward, he re-en t«red 
the room, to find Doris alone in the twilight, 
with a table drawn up among the fiowers at the 
open window, and the tea waiting, his eyes filled 
with tears. She thought it not unnatural, be- 
cause, in the nervous tension of his excited feel- 
ings, tears must be very near to eyes that had 
lately known so little sleep. But he knew that, 
weak as he was, these womanish tears would not 
have risen, but that, beyond the soothing pretti- 
ness of the picture, came the sudden realization 
of her having left them all to wait here for him, 
as if she knew how entirely she belonged to 
him. 

"Dinner is quite over. Ken," she said, lifting 
the cozy and looking inquiringly into the tea-pot, 
to make a perfect certainty of not being able to 
see the tears in his eyes ; "but papa isn't going 
to leave his wine just yet — not he ! I expect " — 
with a pleasant little matronly air — "that they 
will join our tea as soon as ever they can." 

" Our tea !" repeated Kenneth, taking the seat 
siie had drawn up for him, and leaning one arm 
rutlier wearily upon the table, though his face 
had no weariness in its bright glance of love. 
"How you must have hastened over dinner, to 
give me this pleasure! And I see how kind 
they all are to treat my discourtesy and my whims 
80 generously. 1 know they will come presently, 
and I know why ; but in the mean time they have 
given you to me fof these few minutes. Doris, 



I wish I could tell you — I tried before, but I 
could not — how lovely you look to-night." 

"But I know," returned Doris, with gravity. 
"That is one of the few things I know better 
than you do. Ken. Tell me something else." 

"I can not: my thoughts will hold only you 
just now." 

"That's most ungrateful of you. Where is 
your appreciation of that splendid cup of tea? 
Why, you have finished it. Ken !" 

"Yes; will you give me another? I am so 
glad you liked my present, Doris. I heard your 
whispered thanks, but the dearest return was to 
see the ornaments on you." 

"You remember the legend of the stone?" 
asked Doris, as she sipped her own tea compla- 
cently. 

"Yes ; that was why I chose them. You have 
granted every one of my requests to-day, Doris. 
I see my snow-drops in your dress. You remem- 
ber how you wore them on that afternoon at 
Richmond when you made me a promise about 
to-night ? The time between that day and this 
seems very short. Yet to think of the changes 
it has wrought in some lives — Mr. Monkton's, for 
instance!" 

" Wasn't it pleasant of him to come from the 
Black Birches for to-day, Ken ? And doesn't he 
look to-night as if he had never known such 
great troubles, and difficulties, and privations as 
he has had ?" 

" He can no more help looking easy and hap- 
py, when he wishes to encourage any one — as he 
wishes now to encourage me — than he can help 
looking as thorough an aristocrat in his harvest- 
fields at the Black Birches as he does to-night. 
No; don't tempt me, darling. I can not eat, 
even at your request ; but I will have more tea, 
please. What a quiet spring evening, Doris! 
And how peaceful the old square looks ! If no 
happiness were to lie beyond this night for me, I 
feel that I have had my share, even if only in 
those hours we have spent together here, for whole 
summer evenings, weaving romances." 

"You teaching me every thing," whispered 
Doris, softly. 

"But you always teaching me," he answered, 
with his gentle smile, "how to love you." 
• "Now the brougham is at the door. Ken, 
dear Ken, you will have no faint heart, will you? 
For it must need all one's strength to meet face 
to face the greatest triumph of one's life. Yes, 
Aunt Joan, I'm ready." 

" Then come, dear ; your papa and Mr. Monk- 
ton walked on ten minutes ago, and I would not 
keep them waiting in the vestibule. Make haste, 
Kenneth. Though your father is a model of 
patience to-night — not that he thinks we see it, 
though — I would not keep him longer pacing the 
hall." 



CHAPTER LII. 

Colonel Egerton's box was still unoccupied, 
while the author's, which was next to it, was- 
rather overcrowded; but, then, this was only a 
temporary gathering about the chairs of Miss 
Bradford and Doris. The giri's eyes wandeted 
round the crowded ViwMwv^i;, nnK'Ocv ^>akX^^«sNRi%.\v^ 
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of observation, even if her prettiness and gi*ace 
had not done so. 

**I see — oh, I can see such numbers of faces 
I know ! Can you, Kenneth ?" 

No," he answered, turning his head slowly ; 

I see no one whom I know, Doris. I see a 
crowd, but I can not recognize one face." 

The biilliance left her eyes in a moment ; but, 
after that anxious glance at him, she looked 
round, with a strange, nervous wistfulness. 

** They will give us more light presently," she 
said ; and then she studied her programme for a 
few minutes in utter silence. 

** The Miss Leveys are exactly opposite us ; I 
have acknowledged them, and now they are bow- 
ing to you, Ken." 

** Bradford has just been called away, Miss 
Egerton." 

" Then it is to you Miss Levey is bowing," she 
said, turning with a smile to Scot. 

He had been in a group at the back of the 
box ever since their entrance, but now he was on 
tiie chair beside her. 

**I'm sure," she said, in her unconscious ac- 
knowledgment of how cool and easy he appear- 
ed, **that you must know every body here, Mr. 
Monkton." 

" I know the Miss Leveys ; but do you insist 
on my salaming, because I have been with them 
for some minutes in the vestibule?" 

**I — I thought Miss Levey bowed directly to 
you, but I suppose I made a mistake. I wonder 
where her brother is ?" 

**0n his way to your box," retunied Scot, 
placidly; ** I saw him start the instant he recog- 
nized you ; therefore an unpropitious fate must 
have lured him from his circumnavigation." 

'* I wish Margaret were here," said Doris, 
thoughtfully. 

**So do I; but I could not prevail on her to 
come." 

**You did try? I might have known vou 
would." 

**Miss Egerton," asked Scot, recalling the 
time when she had spoken so diflferently of Mar- 
garet — though the recollection of how her secret 
had been made to win this change could not yet 
bring any thing but a shadow to his brow — *' do 
you know the great men here — men, I mean, 
whose names are gi'eat in art ?" 

**Only very few of them. Please to point 
them out to me, Mr. Monkton. I felt quite sure 
you knew every body, because so many gentle- 
men — and ladies too — spoke to you as we came 
upstairs." 

She did not see his smile as she leaned for- 
ward; eager for his information, that she might 
tell Kenneth, afterward, what a distinguished au- 
dience had listened to his words. One after an- 
other, he pointed out the men whose names were 
known in music, art, and literature ; and her eyes 
followed his, radiant in their excitement, while 
many an admiring glance was turned upon her. 

** Mr. Bradford," said Doris, eagerly, ** there's 
Doctor Bovd." 

"So I see. I always thought Boyd a sensible 
man until to-night." 

"Let us hope he never credited T. & C. Brad- 
ford with much sense," remarked Colonel Eger- 
ton, laughing. ** Boyd asked me, on his way in, 
how Kenneth had fortified himself ; but I couldn't 
tell whether lie was pleased or vexed about the 



freak for tea. By the powei*s, Bradford, just 
look how crammed the house is getting !" 

" Such an audience is a triumph in itself," ob- 
served Scot, speaking warmly to the old lawyer. 

" The better the audience, the more severe the 
test." 

** Certainly ; but the more triumphant the vic- 
tory too." 

The band was playing when Kenneth returned 
to the box ; so Doris knew why Scot made way- 
for him so quietly, and why he only retunied her 
smile, and did not speak. When the band had 
ceased, and the curtain was slowly raised, Doris 
felt her heart beating humedly. 

** I feel. Ken," she said, wondering at his un- 
usual calm, "as if I were the author. Oh, how 
pretty!" 

"Please don't credit me with the perfection of 
the scenery," requested Kenneth, when Scot, too^ 
had leaned forward to speak of it, with his eye:^ 
upon the stage. 

" Hush !" put in Doris, eagerly, as the play be^ 
gan. But she was wondering, even then, at th(^ 
great calm which had fallen over Kenneth's in — 
tense excitement. 

Theiii*st act went on quietlj^ scene after scene^ 
with that want of interest inevitable among ne^v-'^ 
characters ; and when the curtain fell, it was onl\-^^ 
to an even, calm applause. As Scot said, in hi&r^ 

prompt way, the attention was a greater compli 

ment than the applause ; but Doris wondered t^L^ 
good deal at the composure of the house." 

"Kenneth," observed Mr. Bradford, for a few — 
moments relaxing in his upright firmness. aniK- 
turning toward his son, "that was a sleepy^ 
scene ; you'd better have burned it in manuscripts 
No, thank you — why should I want a programme b^ 
Bless the lad ! if you don't write to be understood^ 
what's the use of writing at all ?" 

" I hear remarks here and there," said Col — - 
onel Egerton, cheerfull}', as he came in from tb<^ 
next box. " I hear them talk of latent power^ 
Ken, and poetic ardor y and — '* 

"Other quotations from the dictionary," add — 
ed the old lawyer, calmly. 

"Kenneth," whispered Doris, touching hi^ 
hand, "please speak to me between the acts, or*" 
I shall forget you are here, and fancy it is yoiB^ 
upon the stage." 

He turned with a smile, but at that moroenc=^ 
the band ceased. The interest rose now witiv 
each scene, until the curtain fell the ^cond time,, 
to a music of applause which gladdened Scot'i^- 
heart, and brought the old lawyer's sha^^ eye^ — 
brows lower over his dim eyes. 



t( 



This is a tribute to the actors," Kennetli- 
said ; but the words were unsteady, and ceased^ 
abruptly. 

" I never was^morc surprised in my life!" cried- 
Colonel Eg^rfon, entering in his energetic «m*e^ 
serve, an(^ent, as before, on encouragement. 

" I'm riot surprised," confessed Scot, in his cor^ 
dial way. "Are you. Miss Egerton?" 

"Yes; but I'm not surprised that I'm sur- 
prised. I expected to be." 

Colonel Egerton thought no longer of picking 
up stray remarks to make Doris rejoice. Ther^ 
was no further doubt about the general approba^ 
tion ; and it would not have been very haiti to 
hear opinions which were uttered now with 90 
much confidence. 

" Graceful, yet so vigorous*!" 
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" Has genuine dramatic strength, and — what 
is rarer stSl — dramatic spirit." 

* ' Ardor of passion ! " 

** Intensity of sympathy !" 

"True to nature, equally in its humor, its 
pathos, and its passion." 

Such words passed to and fro now, uncontra- 
dicted, to the music of the band. 

Presently the curtain rose once more, and from 
that time the whispers ceased, and the wonder 
grew with every line of the glowing, ardent veree. 
And now that utter silence of strong and deep 
emotion held all heaits, and Kenneth's ideal of 
pure success was realized. He sat very still be- 
side Doris, Mr. Bradford near, his aims tight in 
their old attitude, and his eyes fixed only on the 
stage ; while Miss Joan sat in an unusual nerv- 
ousness, glancing from Kenneth to his father. 
And through all the theatre the wonder grew 
and grew, as this pictured life drew to its close. 
So that, when the last word was uttered, it was 
with one simultaneous impulse that the house rose, 
swayed by intense sympathy with those grand 
creations of the poet, which the actor's art had 
made so real. There had been outbursts of en- 
tiuisiasm now and then through all the later 
scenes, but they were nothing compared with the 
acclamations wliich now rushed from the crowd 
as from one man ; there had been flowers show- 
ered on the stage before, but nothing like those 
rapidly flying trophies. 

DoyU too had risen from her seat, and Ken- 
neth's flowers went whirling through the air, a 
willing tribute to one who had so well interpret- 
ed Kenneth's thoughts. Then she remembered 
the flower in her hair, and took that out and 
threAv it too ; but Kenneth's snow-drops were near 
lier heart, and one of Scot's white roses waited 
for her at home. 

The actors passed before the lowered curtain, 
but the shouts continued, and the call now was 
for the author, while the people rose to stand 
upon their seats. 

**They want you on the stage," said Scot, 
leaning forward to speak to Kenneth. 

Kenneth looked down upon the stage, and 
then round upon the house ; and it only seemed 
to Doris that he hesitated whether to go or not. 

The calls were growing louder and louder for 
the author — while among them rang hearty and 
involuntary "Bravoes!" — when the manager of 
the theatre entered the author's box. 

'*They are calling you before the curtain, Mr. 
Bradford," he said; *'and they mean it. Will 
you come? If not," he continued, with quiet 
tact, " they will be satisfied with your acknowl- 
edgment from here." 

"That will be best, Kenneth," whispered 
Scot ; and Kenneth, moving forward, boweftl very 
gravely. 

*' Oh, Kenneth, do you see how they smile and 
wave their handkerchiefs?" 

It was all Doris could say as, in her pride, 
she kept beside him, unconscious that the oth- 
ers had moved back, and were clustered behind 
them. 

"A splendid success!" the manager was say- 
ing now to Scot and Colonel Egerton; '* almost 
unprecedented I There is not, as one mny say, 
an order in the house, and yet witness this en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Bradford must feel to-night the 
consciousness of a great victory. The actors 



have risen to his inspiration, and he has already 
shown himself a thorough master ofhis art." 

Scarcely had Kenneth stepped back, when the 
calls were repeated, even more loudly than be- 
fore. The excitement had been increased by the 
sight of the young poet, and the applause seem- 
ed literally to sway the building. 

"They want you again," cried Colonel Egerton, 
his face a perfect picture of delight and pride. 

Miss Joan stood against the side of the box, 
trembling in her proud excitement. But Mr. 
Bradford's head was quite turned away now, and 
the muscles strained in his folded arms. 

" Once more," said Scot, his kind face very 
grave and anxious-; as Kenneth stood at Doris's 
side, his eyes cleaving to her face. "Go once 
more, Bradford, or they will clamor on forever. 
You — surely now you feel the * divine intoxica- 
tion.'" 

Slowly Kenneth went forward, but, instead of 
glancing round upon the waiting faces, he look- 
ed down upon the curtained stngc. 

At that moment Doctor Boyd, whose eyes had 
sought his friend's box with a pleasant glance of 
congi'atulation, hurriedly apologized to the ladies 
near him, and passed from his seat ; making a 
way for himself through the crowd, while those 
opinions which might liave made Kenneth so 
proud were uttered frankly around him. But 
other whispers, too, now passed from mouth to 
mouth in the groups. 

" What kept him ?" 

" Is it true that he is not sober?" 

"What a public exposure!" 

"Look at him!" 

"Pity!" 

" Our young successful dramatist has taken 
too much wine." 

"One would have fancied that such a full 
draught of success had been sufficient — eh ?" 

Through the shouts and roar of applause there 
forced its way at last one long impressive "Hush !" 

Then the waving handkerchiefs grew gr-adually 
quiet, and the physician was still far from the 
author's box. 

"Dear Kenneth," whispered Doris, standing 
near him, "smile, and acknowledge this great 
welcome and approval." 

"Where?" he asked, looking vaguely round 
the brilliant' scene for a moment — looking past 
the hundreds of faces, pleased and curious ; and 
then again fixing his eyes upon tlie stage — 
" Doris," he said — and his hand fell on hers just 
then with a grip which hurt her — " tell them to 
drop the curtain." 

" Dear Kenneth," she said, most softly, " the 
play is over, and they are telling you how much 
they like it." 

"Tell them," continued Kenneth, still with 
the dazed look down upon the drop-scene, " that 
those are not my words that they are saying now 
— those are not my thoughts. 1 — oh, these hur- 
ried lines are horrible to hear! Tell them to 
drop the curtain, in — in pity to me !" 

"Oh, Kenneth," cried Doris, in a veT7 passion 
of fear, as she followed that gaze of his upon the 
silent stage, " come away — my love !" 

"I will come," he whispered below his breath, 
" when they go. They should not be there so 
long. These words are not — " 

"It was all ex<\vus^.^"\yt^'o^5cv^^^x^^^^^s^ 
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"There** — with a long quivering breath — ' 
" that — is wfell. The curtain can fall — now — at ' 
last.** 

Then he moved his eyes to meet the clustering 
faces, and with a smile he bowed. 

Doris was standing a little way behind him, 
waiting for him to turn ; but, when he did so — 
his step uncertain and his hands lifted to feel his 
way — in an instant every thing faded from her 
sight except his figure, and, in a sudden, over- 
powering fear, she clung to him. 

It was at this moment that the physician en- 
tered the box, too gravely in earnest to utter any 
apology. In that one first glance he saw a 
picture which was to haunt hifh many and many 
a day — the young man with that strange smile 
upon his lips, as his eyes lost their hold upon 
lioris's face, and wandered far beyond the sur- 
rounding walls ; and the girl clinging to him in 
lier pretty dress, her face so sad and wistful in 
its agony, but so beautiful in its great tender- 
ness. 

He had seen it only for an instant, when he 
had his fingers i-ound Kenneth's wrist, and had 
signed back the friends who were gathering with 
hearty compliments. 

It was just as Mr. Bradford grasped his son's 
hand, moved as the old man never had been 
moved before, that the physician felt a strong 
convulsive shock run through a standing figure, 
and knew what it meant. Prompt and skillful 
he was, and ready for the great need which met 
him — but no thought, or skill, or tenderness could 
avail. 

When, with gentle hands — and treading softly 
through that hushed crowd, waiting with bowed 
heads — they bore the young poet from the scene 
of his one triumph, he had still that dreamy 
smile upon his white, dead face. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

That summer was wearing to its close, when 
one day, among the Kingswood hills, there gath- 
ered such a storm as had not been witnessed there 
for many years. 

Margaret Chamberlain, dazzled by the yellow 
glare, had carried her book to the window, but 
could not see to read it even there ; for the stoiTn- 
cloud came quickly on, until it stood like an 
impenetrable wall before her. Presently it was 
pierced by a flash of vivid lightning ; the silence, 
which had been growing heavier and more op- 
pressive all the moiTiing, was broken by a peal 
of thunder rolling slowly from the hills; and with 
a rush the rain came down, sweeping through 
the air like smoke, while the shrubs bent and 
swayed beneath it, and the clouds whirled above. 

Margaret sat very still, in the stillness, of an 
intense suspense. Through an open, door-way at 
the farther end of the long room, she could see 
Steven standing before one window in a smaller 
inner ix>om ; and though she seemed to watch 
the storm, she was acutely aware of his every 
movement. His face was turned from her as he 
stood at the low window, but there was a quiet- 
ness in his whole attitude which filled her heart 
with gratitude; though every now and then, as 
lie turned and restlessly paced the room, the old 



fear, which had become so habitual to her, made 
her heart boat rapidly. But when he had once 
or twice trodden the little room from end to 
end, he would return to his quiet watching of the 
storm, standing motionless before the window, 
and then Margaret would draw one long breath 
of heait-felt relief, and feel — as perhaps she had 
never felt before — more than a momentary lifting 
of that weight of fear under which her life had 
been passed. 

Minute by minute the storm increased, but 
still Steven, after those brief fits of restlessness, 
would stand and look out upon it. The raia 
fell in torrents, the lightning flashed across the 
gloom, vividly and intensely blue, and the thun- 
der pealed above the house, clap after clap, ia 
rapid succession. Then, for a few minutes, there 
would be a pause, and Margaret would listen to 
the ivy clattering against the wall. Then once 
more the slender flame would cut the gloom, and 
the long, rolling peal rise from its distant mutter- 
ing into a near clash of tenible menace. 

Once or twice Margaret nervously rose, as if 
she would have joined her brother, in her dread 
for him ; but a second thought always stayed her. 
Her presence might disturb him, and bring back 
all the old uneasiness which seemed to be stayed 
to-day, even in spite of this wonderful turmoil 
without. And was it not happiness enough for 
her, just now, to know that he made no effort to 
leave the house ; though she could not see his 
face, to judge how little or how much the tem- 
pest might have disturbed him ? 

It had raged for more than an hour, and the 
hailstones clashed almost like bullets against the 
glass, when Steven's old servant-man came soft* 
ly into the room, looking anxiously about him. 
Margaret, so well understanding the fear whicli 
was her own too, pointed to the inner i-oom. 
The old man's eyes were dim, but he could dis* 
tinguish the standing figure, and he drew a lon^ 
breath of relief. 

** He has not attempted to go, then, ma*am?" 
he whispered, approaching Miss Chamberlain. 

"No." 

"Thank God!" 

"And yet the storm is so tenible,** said Mar- 
garet, wondering, while both her fear and her 
great hope were visible upon her face. 

Just as the old man left the room again, there 
was a ring at the outer bell. Margaret started 
nervously at the sound, then smiled at herself as 
she wondered who could have ventured out in 
such weather — above all, who could have cared 
to venture here, where so few strangers ever 
came. 

Just as she questioned this, Scot Monkton 
came in to her, straight from the storm. She 
met him with undisguised pleasure, not only the 
pleasure she felt in seeing liim, but— =-though she 
was not aware of it — a subtle consciousness that 
she had a pleasure to give him. 

" How good it is to see you, Scot!'* she said, 
as she put her hand into his. "From where 
have you come ?" 

"From home, Margaret, of course — from th& 
Black Birches. I could not rest in the storm, 
until I knew that you were not suffering the old 
anxiety and fear. Tell me." 

For all answer Margaret pointed with her hanci 
to her brother's silent figure, staining far off, with 
\ \i\a face tuTued to the storm. 
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He has been quiet all through it," she said, 
in a whisper ; * ' only walking now and then — still 
in that room ; quiet even through such a tempest 
as this. Oh, Scot, have I not cause for gi*atitude 
to-day r 

"And has he been ^o," asked Scot, speaking 
as quietly as she had done, "ever since my trial ?" 

** Yes ; but ho has never before been tested as 
to-day. My fear has been so great — so great, 
Scot — that I did not deserve this gladness." 

"Then that day did him good, instead of 
harm ?" 

"Yes." 

"That is good to hear, indeed. Whenever 
that day rises in my memory — as it does so often 
— I will try to recall only that one happy result." 

It was the mention of this day which made her 
look at him with such anxious scrutiny, and they 
were its traces which she fancied that she saw 
upon his face. 

"If he keep calm through such a storm as 
this," Scot said, breaking purposely this thought, 
which he could guess, "we need not fear again, 
Margaret. You lie so sheltered here, though, 
that you can scarcely realize the ruin the storm 
is working elsewhere. Across the rising ground 
there, the river sweeps through the valley with a 
deafening roar. It has earned away the wooden 
bridge below the Green Pits, and rushes like a 
torrent under the stone bridge in the park." 

" Yet you came through it all, to help me once 
more," said Margaret, below her breath. 

" I had a far more selfish reason. I came to 
set my own anxiety at rest about you both — not 
to mention that I also came to tell you how lucky 
it is that we have no. corn this year, as it would 
have been totally destroyed ; and that we have 
not repaired the house, for some of our windows 
are already shattered by the hailstones. It is like 
standing under fire*now at the Black Birches. 

"But, Scot," asked Margaret, in astonishment, 
" why are you not at Kingswood ?" 

"Because," he answered, very quietly, "my 
little fellow would not have felt it to be home ; 
and, as we only came for one day, it does not sig- 
nify. Elizabeth had the house thoroughly com- 
fortable, and as it used to be ; and Liath's pleas- 
ure at seeing us was worth something. To-mor- 
row Willy is going to make the acquaintance of 
his tenants, and so we must needs be at Kings- 
wood then. He is to give a dinner to them, and 
they are to be introduced to their Squire. Poor 
little lad ! I wish it were over." 

"But you—" 

"Eor his sake, I mean," Scot added, quietly. 
"He is so shy and nervous — so much more so 
than any healthy child of his age ought to be." 

"But I am sure you will spare him every 
thing to-morrow, save the pleasure of the day." 

"Week after week we have delayed coming 
home for this ; but now it must be done. You 
see we have only brought him the day before he 
needs to be there, and we shall take him away 
again the day after." 

"Where?" asked Margaret, feeling how real 
and earnest was Scot's anxiety over this child. 

"We are to try Ventnor, but I dare say we 
shall go on to Madeira. Perhaps it will be sum- 
mer-time of next year before we return, Marga- 
ret." 

"I have — " . She had been going to tell him 
how she had missed him, but she caUed back the 



words, for she would show nothing to-day in any 
light save a pleasant one. " I am so glad, Scot, 
that now I may thank you — hopefully, as I ba^ve 
never yet done — for your long, untiring help, and 
care of Steven ; yet I can not even now thank 
you as I ought. Seeing him as he is to-day , 
makes my gratitude almost choke me." 

" How about yourself, Margaret ?" asked Scot, 
gently turning aside her thanks. ' * Are you lone- 
ly, now that your neighbors seem so scattered ?" 

"Loneliness is almost second nature to me," 
said Margaret, smiling, "and I have still one or 
two friends near." 

" The vicar and his wife pre-eminently." 

" The Leveys are at Osbonie House." 

" So I suppose," said Scot, quite understand- 
ing why she only mentioned their being there ; 
"but 1 m sure Violet's marriage, and the prepa- 
ration for her voyage to India, quite take up her 
time." 

"Yes," said Margaret, smiling, "and Rose 
and her brother have never cared to call since — 
they knew our secret. But," she added, pleas- 
antly, "why talk of them? Tell me, how is 
Miss Windish ?" 

" She it was who, most of all of us, wished to 
stay this time. at the Black Birches," said Scot, 
laughing; "yet she groans over the appearance 
of the farm, and says of course Liath has grown 
childish, or he would not cling to it. I believe 
he will never leave it." 

" Until it is pulled down," said Margaret, with 
a smile. 

"Or falls." 

"Mr. Bradford will be at Kingswood to-mor- 
row, I suppose?" resumed Margaret, presently. 

" Yes ; he is always prompt and kind to come 
where he is needed." 

" He has been very good to me," she said, her 
eyes brightening as she recalled the old man's 
kindness ever since that day when he had found 
out her secret, and she had promised to tell it 
for Scot's sake — a kindness which had never foil- 
ed through his own sorrow. 

"It is very sad to see him so changed now; 
yet he is, as he says himself, in harness still. 
Shrewd and skillful as ever, though, somehow, 
his deepest thoughts seem always resting undis- 
turbed — with Kenneth." 

"Mr. Bradford has been more ihtm once to 
Florence to join the Egertons, has he not ?" 

" Yes ; he goes backward and forward," r^ 
plied Scot, with an added quietness in his voice. 
"Those visits, and his work, keep bun as he is." 

"He thinks of Doris Egerton quite as a 
daughter." 

"Yes." 

" We have lost her for a long, long time, I 
fear," said Margaret; "and you would hardly 
believe, Scot, how Steven misses her. But he 
does so enjoy hearing her letters. She wntes to 
me very often now — it is only like her to do that 
— and such pretty, kind letters, remembering 
every thing about us ; remembering u8, as it is 
plain to see, even in what she tells of hers«lf, 
and of what she sees and hears. I — I can not 
describe what I mean," said Margaret, thought- 
fully ; "and so you will not understand." 

"I nnderatand," Scot answered, with great 
quietness, and added no other word of Doris. 

He waited beside Max^iixcx. \«wN?&. "Cwa. ^vks«:srv 
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and roused liim with a gentle touch upon his 
shoulder. In a nervous tremor, Margaret stood 
to watch the result of this; and when Steven 
tamed and greeted Scot with his quiet, dreamy 
smile, she covered her face a moment, in the 
very intensity of her joy. 

Eor au hour Scot lingered with them, and 
Margaret rang for lunch, and made the rooms 
look home-like, and laughed and chatted as Scot 
had never seen her do before ; and a lump rose 
in his throat as he ^^'atched her, and wondered 
would her life never hold a gladness for herself 
alone, and a joy which touched her own life, 
apart from its sacrifice for others. 

When at last they had separated, and he had 
looked back from the gate to see the brother 
and sister standing side by side in the heavy 
porch, with a new look of peace upon their faces, 
he felt as if a cloud had been lifted from his own 
life, too. 

But there was no one to see this, and to 
wonder (as he had done of Margaret) if his life 
would ever hold a gladness which was for him- 
self alone, and a joy which touched his own life, 
apart from its sacrifice for others. 

"Grood gracious!" 

It was Miss MichaVs only exclamation when 
Scot came in, and Willy clung to him, regardless 
of dripping garments. 

"All right. Aunt Michal; I agree with you 
heartily about * Good gi*acious !' But, then, every 
thing is good to-day." 

*'You think so, do you?" questioned Miss 
Michal, with a mournful skepticism. "Well, I 
must say I don't. Who could, when they had 
been very nearly killed ? Oh, it's all vfery well 
to look concerned, now it's too late," she added, 
jO'owing visibly more cheerful when she saw 
Scot's swift glance of anxiety; "but you ought 
to have staid at home to prevent it." 

" Could I have prevented it ? What was it ?" 

"The — the — Oh, Scot! it sounds so omi- 
nous, my dear, that I don't like to tell." 

"But you know it won't sound ominous to 
me," the young man answered, with no further 
fear. 

"The — the three black birches on the height 
have all — fallen in the storm. Liath says they 
have snapped right off." 

"But you weren't under them, Aunt Michal; 
and, even if I had staid at home, they might 
have fallen just -the same," 

" Really^ Scot," rejoined the little lady, pathet- 
ically, "you never will realize the full hon*or of 
some things. This is an awful spot !" 

" Shall we go up to ICingswood at once, then ?" 
questioned Scot, with a laugh in his eyes. " It is 
ready, you know ; vou have only to say the word, 
Aunt Michal." 

"Kingswood!" — she repeated the word with 
a faint shriek, and clasped her hands — "Kings- 
wood! That shoAvs how little you hear when 
youVe out by yourself. It's awful to be left 
here to hear it. Scot" (Miss Michal's round 
eyes grew rounder, and her limp little features 
were all pulled into an expression of great hor- 
ror), "what do you think happened in the storm ? 
Liath told me. A — a — a cloud burst!" 

"Sol should have fancied," said Scot, coolly. 
" Were jou frightened, Aunt Michal ?" 

*AnJ, " she continued, dropping her voice stUl 



lower, with a glance at the child, but spe;ikiii^ 
in a peculiar whisper, which traveled farther even 
than a raised tone, "it was over Kingswood — 
just over!" 

"And did it do anv harm ?" 

" Harm !" echoed Miss Michal, grievously hurt 
by this view of the subject. "Of course not. 
What harm could it do to Kingswood ? But — 
of course it means something." 

"Oh, I see. Aunt Michal. Then suppose we 
take it to mean confusion to all clouds which try 
to settle over Kingswood — eh, Willy? Your 
home should he free enough from clouds, dear, 
if I could have my will." 



// 



CHAPTER LIV. 

It was the early summer of the following year, 
and the child, for whom so much had been done 
and so many efforts made, still faded slowly day 
by day. W^ithout a struggle or regret, even with- 
out much pain, he seemed gently and gradually 
halting in his little race ; always weary, though, 
in his babyish bravery, he fought against this 
feeling as idleness or sleepiness. Often when 
the little head had dropped upon Scot's shoulder, 
and the tears fell slowly and ^Jilently, the reason 
which Scot won was, " Because I'm such a trou- 
ble, and can't get wakeful." 
. " My darling," Scot would whisper, very ten- 
derly, in his sad knowledge of what this meant, 
"we are never happier than when you are 
asleep." 

But yet he would so often look in vain for the 
wistful eves to close, and the frail hands to slack- 
en in their clinging hold about him ! 

"I hope," mused Miss Michal, in an awed 
whisper, as she sat and looktjd wonderingly into 
the small, white face, "I hope there are but few 
such child-lives spent among us." 

This chill, dull evening. Miss Michal and the 
child sat alone at the closed window, where he 
leaned against the glass, gazing out dreamily 
upon the sea, which (from his first look upon it) 
had been one long wonder to him. The sky met 
it to-day in one universal gray, and only the 
boats, like dark specks dotting it here and there, 
told which was water. 

A tearful, heavy-hearted evening, thought Miss 
Michal to herself, as she listened to the mournful, 
languid sweep of the waves upon the shore, and 
wished Scot would come back. Far off a band 
was playing, and Miss Michal noticed how still 
the child was until it ceased. 

"Did you like it, dear?" she asked then, only 
for the purpose of breaking his silence. 

"It's beautiful !" he answered, looking serious- 
ly up into her face. "Are those what the an- 
gels play ?" 

" I think, my dear," said Miss Michal, making 
the sudden discoveiy that her thoughts upon this 
subject were in some confusion — for with the old 
fancy of angels with their haips struggled newer 
and more restive notions of their perfoi-ming upon 
pianos ; while among all these strayed a surest— 
ive recollection of Jephthah's daughter beating a. 
tambourine — "I think, my dear, that we ha<l 
better not make up our minds about that ; be* 
cause we shall know it all in time." 

" Itv a soon time ?" 
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Bat Miss Miclial, looking on the little fading 
face, and finding she could not answer this ques- 
tion steadily, would not answer it at all, and felt 
greatly relieved that Scot chanced just then to 
retnm to the room. 

'^It was you the gentleman wanted, after all, 
Annt Michal." 

** Me !" exclaimed Miss Michal, starting. ** I 
thought you'd a letter by him from Mr. Brad- 
ford, and I thought the gentleman was Arthur 
Egeiton's partner. Why do you say he wants 
me?" 

"Because he said so, Aunt Michal," Scot an- 
swered, cheerfully, as he opened the door for her, 
*' Don't be nervous: I just saw enough to know 
he is very pleasant ; certainly he need not alaiin 
you." 

"I sha'n't stay," observed Miss Michal, as she 
passed him ; and the words made him smile for 
a moment, as he went up to the window to Willy 
and took his old seat beside him. 

**How they nin ! Will they soon be tired, 
d >u think ?" 

With Scot's arm about him, the child stood 
looking down at the children racing on the sands, 
pausing in groups to laugh and chatter, then fly- 
ing on again toward the sea — looking wistfully 
and wonderingly, but with no shade of jealousy 
or discontent. 

*' Yes, they will be veiy tired to-night," Scot 
answered, promptly, his clasp tightening round 
his weary child. 

"But not in heaven?" 

'*Not in heaven; no one is tired there, my 
ilarlinjc." 

"Won't that be nice?" 

But for all answer Scot bent his face to touch 
the pale one lifted so earnestly to his, with that 
taint smile upon it which nothing ever brought 
now save his own words. Under the window 
a yacht rocked slowly on the water, sailless, spir- 
itless ; and on the beach the waves broke with a 
hollow, dreary plash. The band had come near- 
er now, and while Scot listened — with a keen ear 
for all the instruments, though he fitted broken, 
meaningless words to the familiar air — the child 
was so silent that Scot fancied he had fallen 
asleep. 

The tune was changed, and presently the band 
put up their instruments and passed on. Slow- 
ly, in the gray sky above the sea, there opened a 
little cleft ; and, from the sun behind, there fell a 
ray direct to the sea, making the waters sparkle 
where it touched them. Still sitting motionless, 
not to disturb his little lad, Scot watched it, only 
because it was the brightest spot in the gray scene ; 
and, as he looked, the soft thin fingers of the child 
Mere lifted caressingly to his lips. 

"Mustn't it be beautiful where that comes 
from ?" 

"Not asleep?" questioned Scot, steadying his 
tones, and struggling to make them cheery, as 
they used to be when the child had first learned 
to love them. 

" No, I'm not asleep, thenk you. Are the oth- 
er children looking at it, and saying it's pretty ?" 

"Of course they are," said Scot, glancing hur- 
riedly from the active children whom his child 
was watching. 

" Do they want to go to heaven ?" 

"See! There is a light already on the rock 
»roat4it sea." 



No answer, and Scot lifted the thoughtful face 
with his hands. 

"Willy, dear, what is it?" 

"I want," said the child, simply, "to write 
my will, please. Don't you remember? You 
said, if I was rich — ^and I'm rich, aren't I ?'* 

* * Rich ! " Scot echoed the word sadly. Could 
the child be rich^ and yet languish thus into his 
little gi'ave, where riches were of no avail ? 

"I haven't written any copy for such a long 
time, have I ?" asked Willy, guessing nothing of 
these thoughts. " I know I forget some letters ; 
but you'll help me — ^you'll help my hand, won't 
you '?" — with the old caressing touch. 

"Never mind it quite yet," said Scot, huskily ; 
" vou shall write it some other da v." 

" But, please, I'd better now, if I might. 

"Some day," said Scot, tenderly, "we will 
write them together ; because, you see, when you 
write your will, I must write mine, too." 

" I want to give every thing to you." 

"And I want to give every thing to you, dear, 
so let us both wait." 

"Will it be soon enough?" 

" Quite soon enough." 

"Thenk you," said the child, in his utter con- 
fidence, and lay so still and quiet then, that even 
when he fell asleep at last, Scot did not know it, 
until he had spoken to him, and missed the ready 
answer. 

Then Scot laid him with tenderness upon the 
couch, and softly left the room. There was no 
sign upon his face of that sad look he had given 
the sleeping child, when he entered the room in 
which Miss Michal stood, gazing immovably at 
a stalwart figure near her. 

"And so," said Scot, laying his hand upon the 
shoulder of this visitor, and speaking with a laugh- 
ing cordiality, " this is Arthur Egerton's partner. 
Aunt Michal?" 

"Scot," murmured Miss Michal, in a whisper 
of mingled pride and awe, "it's Luke!" 

" I should think it was, indeed," rejoined Scot, 
shaking Luke Hawthorne's hand for at least the 
fifth time since ho had so unexpectedly found 
him alone in this room. " Who else could give 
us such a pleasant sui-prise. Aunt Michal ?" 

" No — one else," she answered plaintively, and 
slipped her hand back within her husband's arm, 
from which position she had rescued it hastily on 
Scot's approach. 

"Luke himself, indeed," said Mr. Hawthorne, 
presently, when, with a certain bluff, frank fond- 
ness, he had given his little wife an encouraging 
caress ; " come back for good and all, Michal ; a 
more patient fellow, I trust.'* 

"You were not very patient, Luke," the little 
lady answered, with a pensive air. * * I've thought 
it over, and I know you were not very patient ; 
but " (with a lively change of tone), "I've thought 
over other things, too, and I know I might have 
taken one or two things differently. I know how 
it was, Luke. I'd lived so easily, and so — so nar- 
rowly upon my cousin's generosity at Kingswood, 
that I'd never thought of marriage except as a 
pleasant change to give me the devotion of a hus- 
band all to myself — and I'd plenty of time for the 
thought, too, for I was quite five-and-thirty when 
yon proposed for me, as I believe you knew quite 
well — and I'd never thought of having my own 
share to do in. makuv^ Toarrv^^ \&sv Oow^«<\x^. ^s» 
well as eTiOivxTtjWVa, \^ T^sN^t \!ws^^^ ^'^ ^5«ss« 
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there would come trials for us, as well as others. 
But I've thought more of it now, Luke. I've 
had leisure lately ; and — I've seen more. But, 
Luke, my dear, let's keep together just at present. 
I — I think I should like Scot to see that happi- 
ness doesn't make me any worse." 

"Or, rather," said Scot, quietly, **8he has a 
little charge upstairs, whom she is too kind to 
leave just yet, Hawthorne, because he would miss 
her sadly." 

Of course, after that, Mr. Hawthorne had to 
hear the history of the child, and various other 
facts, to which he listened with much thouglit 
upon his healthy, sunburned face, stroking the 
while his wife's silvery hair, with one broad hand 
which was burned almost copper-colored. 

" I see," he said then, looking down with real 
pride upon her. ***Then, if Monkton has no ob- 
jection, I will wait here, too. This house is too 
grand for me just yet, because I haven't thrown 
off the habits of my mountain shed, but there's a 
square sort of hotel close by, which will do fa- 
mously. I declare," he added, with the very 
warmest accent of enjoyment, " it's the very best 
arrangement possible, and here's the finest sea I 
ever looked over — quite." 

There was a lagging sense of honesty oppress- 
ing the "quite," which made Scot smile, but he 
understood the bluff generosity which prompted 
this arrangement, and though he did all he could 
to pereuade Mr. Hawthorne to join them, he re- 
membered him too well to believe he would change 
his mind. 

**I shall be at large, you see," Luke Haw- 
thorne said, waving his hand toward unlimited 
space, "and yet I shall feel among you again. 
And, if it's all the same to you, my dear," he 
added, with a frank kiss upon his wife's lips, " I 
would rather not lose sight of you again just yet." 

"Egerton himself is in England, too, Monk- 
ton," he added presently, when their plans had 
been discussed. "Ah, I see you are glad of that. 
I suppose his father and sister will be delighted. 
He, too, has left America for good, but he is a 
rich man. The mine we worked was his, vou 
know ; for he had bought the land. Michal " — 
with a rueful expression, which yet could not hide 
the merriment in his eyes — "it's a pity his part- 
ner could not get rich, too, isn't it ? It's rather 
too bad to ask you to come back to the old un- 
certainty, and occasional shortness of cash — eh, 
my dear ?" 

"If you say that again, Luke," asserted Miss 
Michal, with meek energy, "you'll make me 
miserable for life. I am sure you really had ex- 
cuse to be cross with me — as you certainly were 
— ^because I bought unnecessary things when 
m»ney ran short, and screwed you up in other 
ways ; but I've a grain more sense now, as you'll 
see. Poverty doesn't — doesn't seem quite the 
same sort of affliction to me, Luke. I've learned 
that — that a person can be cheerful and com- 
passionate and — and even generous, even if poor. 
As I've learned this, Luke," she added, tuming 
to face him, with her hands in his, "I'm very 
glad you are poor." 

**But as you've learned that, my dear — as you 
say," returned her husband, his eyes full of mirth, 
as he shook both her hands energetically, " I think 
you've learned all you need. And so," he said, 
his cheery voice raised alarmingly, "we'll be 
rich, " 



" No, we won't, Luke," amended Miss Michal, 
with unusual liveliness, " because we can't." 

" Yes, we will," he answered, stoutly, " be- 
cause we must. Not rich, my dear !" he repeat- 
ed, with a laugh. "Why, here I am with my 
wife back again, among my old friends, and you 
don't call me rich! Here I am with monev 
enough to buy yon any house in England, and 
you say I'm not rich !" 

"You're joking," said Miss Michal, briskly. 

"Not a bit of it, my dear. When I told you 
I was going to Mexico, as you remember, and 
you declined to come, and told me you had quite 
decided to go back to Kingswood alone, though 
we were three thousand miles away, of course I 
thought you were joking. Even when I found 
you gone, I thought it was only a ruse to frighten 
me out of my decision. When I discovered the 
truth of it, I — but never mind all that ; we had 
tried each other's patience, and proved each oth- 
er wanting. Let us never say a word of that 
again. I went to Mexico, and joined Captain 
Egerton. The mine was his, as I said ; but I 
worked my way into equal partnership ; and— 
we are both come home again as rich as Job. 
Now, my dear, what do you think of that ?'* 

What Miss Michal thought of that was appar- 
ently not to be known for an indefinite period : 
for the moment she had become fully aware of 
her husband's meaning, and his riches were an 
incontestable fact in her mind, she lifted up her 
voice and wept. 



CHAPTER LV. 



The sea was calm and bright next moining. 
as if other waters had taken the place of those 
which ebbed and flowed so heavily last night. 
The fishing-boats stood from the coast with sails 
spread, like a fleet in miniature. " Young oars- 
men, clad in white and crimson, pushed their 
boats down the pebbly beach to lusty shouts, anil 
launched them gayly, with flags waving fiX)m the 
prows. The children frolicked with the tiny 
waves, which broke upon the beach in sweet, 
fresh music, like the wind in summer beeches. 
The sparkle from each boat gleamed white as sil-' 
ver ; the sails dipped white and spotless in the 
breeze; the waves, like tiny cataracts, fell anil 
kissed the shore in creamy whiteness ; the peb- 
bly bank shone white as ruffled snow ; the cloud** 
that sped across the blue were like the embodied 
sunlight ; and far off one pnre sail paused against 
the blue — all white, as if the world were still ii» 
childhood. 

"Isn't it nice upoa the sea?" asked "Willr, 
dreamily, as he stood looking out upon this faU* 
moraing scene. 

"Should you like to go, my darling ?'* 

Scot spoke eagerly, because it seemed so sadly 
impossible to teach the child that what he wishe^l 
for could be his ; so impossible to win him from 
the touching humility which made him (so far 
from asking any thing for himself) wistfully and 
earnestly grateful for the most trifling gift or 
care. 

"Please — when you come. Will that little 
boat soon be in heaven ? — that white one, a loD^ 
way off, sailing into the sky ?" 

* ' Listen ! " cried Miss Michal, interposing har- 
r\ed\y, \\\i\v liev fingpr raised; " listen, •Willy • 
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There's the band. Now you will be happy. I 
like it best staying there, a little way oft^— don't 
yon, dear ?" 

"Yes, thenk you," Willy answered, with his 
rare smile, gi'asping the window as he stood 
within Scot's aim, and guessing nothing, of 
course, of how the band played especially for 
him, in this spot which Scot had chosen. *' I'm 
so glad!" 

The band played on and on, and the little 
music-loving lad stood listening with a real hap- 
piness upon his face ; while, beyond, the healthy 
children, who knew no weariness like this, ran 
out to chase the tiny waves, which laughed too, 
as they ran back into their safe retreat. 

"Aren't those children merry?" breathed the 
child, softly. "Do they always play and run 
and laugh ?" 

"Not always," answered Scot, as he clasped 
his weary child closer. "If they did, they would 
be very tired, dear." 

"I thought so; but you used to say it was 
right — and when I played with you I liked it. I 
wasn't so tired then. You used to get tired 
first, and wouldn't rest 'less I did. D' you re- 
member ?" 

"They were grand games!'* interposed Scot, 
cheerfully, though his eyes saddened as he mused 
how few weeks of real childhood his boy had 
known. 

"And," said Willy, turning from his hold upon 
the window to put his gentle arms about Scot's 
neck, "you used to lose all our races, didn't you? 
— 'cept when I was on your back ; and then " — 
with a gentle little laugh — "you'n me always 
beat Monarch — didn't we ? But " — thoughtfully 
— "I never played before. Father said he was 
grown up, and he didn't laugh never — nor me. 
But he held me like you do ; and when he didn't 
talk I felt him, and it was nice. If I could only 
find father—" 

"Willy, my darling," Scot whispered, laying 
the little white cheek against his own, because 
he could not bear the piteous questioning of the 
puzzleQ eyas, "very soon you will feel your Fa- 
ther's arms about you, and they will never let 
you go again." 

"Never?" 

"Never." 

"Then why," said Willy, bending his solemn 
little face to Miss Michal, with a mute caress 
from one little wasted hand, "are you crying? 
Sha'n't we all be happy there ?" 

" My dear," observed Miss Michal, briskly pat- 
ting with one finger a spot of moisture which had 
fallen straight down upon her work, "this glare 
of sunshine dazzles my eyes until they feel just 
exactly as if there were' tears in them. They 
never were very strong ; but such a day as this 
makes them quite — quite stupid, my dear ; that's 

The narrow boats shot through the water in a 
line, with their crimson ensigns flying. The chil- 
dren stood to watch them, clapping their hands 
and shouting in their glee, and the band played 
on. 

"D' you remember," asked the child, break- 
ing the long silence at last, as he looked up into 
Scot's face with wistful questioning, "when I 
found you in the train that day, and we had din- 
ner — you'n me?" 

"Such a delicious dinner." 

II 



"Yes — ^wasn't it? And thtn — and then," he 
added, with a struggle to remember, "you 



brought me home, didn't you? But father 
wasn't—" 

" There was Liath," put in Miss Michal, with 
a gulp ; " don't you remember Liath ?" 

"Oh! I remember Liath, thenk you, quite — 
quite well. And it was so warm and kind, and 
you kissed me. Father didn't come, 'less it was 
so nice." 

The racing boats were resting now, rising and 
falling daintily upon the waves. The children 
sat in clusters on the beach, resting too, and the 
band ceased ; but there »'as the tiny white sail 
still far away against the blue — pure as a child's 
spiiit at heaven's portal. 

"When we go home," said Willy, "I shall 
tell Liath how I've 'joyed myself. He said I 
should — 'course he knew, didu't he ? Have you 
'joyed yourself, auntie ?" 

Miss Michal made a huge effort to swallow ; 
but, as she could not, she nodded briskly. 

"And you?" he asked, layiug one weak little 
hand upon Scot's face, so sad in spite of its great 
tenderness. 

" I always 'joy myself when you do, my dear 
little fellow,", Scot said, in his warm, loving 
tones. 

"Do you?" Willy questioned, thoughtfully. 
"Then I've liked it— thenk you. And we'll tell 
Liath. Are — why, "cried the child, starting up 
in a sudden shivering terror, " why — are you — 
going? Oh, stay — oh, hold me — please! Where's 
—father?" 

"Coming, my darling," Scot whispered, kiss- 
ing with an infinite tenderness the little raised, 
wan face. 

"Is he? I'm so glad — only — don't loose me 
again, please. It's so nice when — when you 
hold me — thenk you — so nice. Now — father!" 

"Scot! Oh, Scot!" faltered Miss Michal, 
each word uttered in a gasp, "is he — is he — " 

But, before Scot's gentle answer came, she 
knew the little one was safe now in his Father's 
care. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

A SUMMER evening in Lucerne. The lake so 
calm and silvery — save where the green watei*s 
of the Reuss went rushing from it — that the boats 
in the ofiing floated doubly, keel to keel; and 
the three nan-ow bridges — stretching like huge 
ceritipedes from shore to shore — were mirrored 
so clearly that one could fancy even the quaint 
old pictures which adoi*ned their walls were paint- 
ed there beneath the water, too. 

A wide and rich and tranquil scene it was, 
from the majestic summit of the Righi. Smaller 
lakes lay sparkling like gems, in their rich setting 
of mountains forest-tipped, and far away the gla< 
ciers of St. Gothard lifted their white faces to the 
sun. On the summit of the Right a group of 
tourists stood and wondered, but a little English 
party, who had discovered for themselves a love- 
ly spot below, were left to enjoy it undisturbed — 
a party of only three ; all rather silent now, while 
in this wondrous scene heaven seemed so near, 
and all of earth so pure. 
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enjoyment, was Uly pondering over the legend 
of Mount Pilate — becanse the mountain rose be- 
fore him, rugged and mighty, with a cloud rest- 
ing on its haunted lake. Who could have been 
the man who first decided that in this lake upon 
the mountain-top Pontius Pilate had flung him- 
self, in his unbearable remorse ; and that when 
any human being touched it, his spirit roused it 
to that wild tempest whose danger was so well 
known ? And then, who was it who had been 
bold enough one day to swim across it, and thus 
break the superstition which for centuries had 
left it untouched and shunned ? 

Miss Joan, leaning back in her mountain chair, 
with a closed book in her lap, was following with 
her eyes a pilgrim troop descending from the 
confessional of Our Lady, where they had left 
their gifts and prayers. 

But Doris, sitting very still, with her head 
against a giant pine, and her eyes upon the 
snowy summits far away, only sat and listened 
dreamily to ihe mellow notes of the Alpine horns, 
as their distant signals rose from the bergs among 
the mountain pastures. 

And as they sat there, quite silent in the un- 
utterable calm of such a scene, the greeting of 
a familiar voice woke the silence into an em- 
bodied sound, and at a touch brought the vague 
journeying thoughts into that small scene of 
home, which, yet to each of us, is wider than the 
world. 

Guided by one of their foreign servants, from 
the villa on the lake shore to which he had just 
arrived, Mr. Bradford had climbed to join them ; 
and, after their most glad and cordial greeting, he 
sat down among them as if they had only parted 
the day before. 

He had made several of these unannounced 
visits to them, during the fourteen months they 
had spent abroad, and now he hardly could come 
quite unexpectedly wherever they might be. Un- 
looked for, he could scarcely join them now, even 
on the Righi ; unwelcomed, he could never join 
them anywhere. 

"And so," he said, looking keenly at Doris, 
whose face told him so plainly of her real joy 
to see him, " you are eighty miles nearer home 
than when I saw you last." 

"Are we?" asked Colonel Egerton, answering 
for his daughter. *' We never thought of it, did 
we, Doris ?" 

His voice was light and cheery, yet Doris (so 
keen-sighted in her love) could read how this tone 
was assumed for her sake, and her thoughts grew 
fixed and steadfast just then, on a subject from 
which for long they had started and shrunk. 

Home! 

The old home which, crowded by memories, 
seemed to hold all her life, vet in which she had 
not really lived so long as she had lived among 
these foreign homes,, which, however fair and 
tranquil, she could leave without regret. The 
old home to which Kenneth used to come, to 
seek her, in his joy or his anxiety. How dif- 
ferent it would all be now ! She must listen in 
vain for Kenneth's quiet voice and step, and she 
must long in vain for his gentle care and guidance. 

Her thoughts touched no one else, in this 

regret which shadowed the picture of home ; the 

thought of Kenneth was so tender and so sad, 

that^ while it ever lay so near her heart, she saw 

no thought behind it. 



She had been*selfish and thoughtless (so she 
mused to herself now, grasping the decision 
which she had shunned so long) ; she ought to 
have guessed that her father and aunt were 
hiding, for her sake, their longing to return. 

So Doris felt, as she listened to the talk of 
home ; but this feeling was injustice to herself^ 
for neither Colonel Egerton nor Miss Bradford 
had any longing to return, until she should wish 
it. Unless she were to be happier at home, 
they, in their love for her, could never be so ; 
and she, of courae, could not know how, in her 
love for them, she made this life as bright for 
them as could be the life at home. 

"Don't you think, papa," she said, when Mr. 
Bradford had told them on what day he must 
be back in England, "that we could go home 
then, too?" 

"Do you mean it, dear? Do you wish it?" 
he asked, franklv betraying his delight. 

" Of course sne means it," put in the old law- 
yer, perhaps seeing how much better it would be 
just then to take the fact for granted. "I'm 
an old traveler, my dear, and, all my life long, a 
journey has been a trifle to me ; yet, thank God, 
the coming home is the pleasantest part to me — 
even now." 

"1 am sure," said Doris — and from that mo- 
ment no doubt ever rose again in her mind — 
" that I would like to go home with you.** 

"Then we will go," exclaimed Mr. Bradford. 
"I'll take the journey in your leisurely style. 
And now, what questions have you to ask me ? 
I would not have you go home in ignorance of 
every thing." 

Miss Joan's questions came flrst, and Doris snt 
and listened, wondering all the time if it could 
be true that they were going home so soon — 
that in only a few days now she might be walk- 
ing in the old avenue at Kingswood, where^ — 

"I suppose Kingswood is open and occupied 
now, Bradford ? It will be like old times to see 
the fine old country-seat in all its beauty again.** 

"No, they have not returned from Ventnor 
yet ; I told you they were there. Mr. Monkton 
has tried every thing for that child. And as for 
Miss Windish, I should like you to see the one 
solitary letter she has ever written me. She 
wrote it on the night of her husband's return — 
I hope my telegram made you laugh when I sent 
you that news ; it deserved to be borne by elec- 
tricity, didn't it?'* 

" It was grand news," said the colonel, heartily. 
"You can scarcelj^ guess how we rejoiced over it.'* 

" But her letter to me," continued the old law- 
yer, with a keen look into his fiiend's face, "re- 
lated to her husband's partner. He, too, has re- 
turned from Mexico a rich man." 

"And you know him, I suppose?" 

" I used to know him." 

No further questioning, and for a little time 
there hovered among the group that silence, of 
thought and wonder, which is bom npon the 
mountain -peaks. Mr. Bradford, half lying on 
the grass, had rested his eyes npon the distant 
towers of the church at Stantz, while he saw 
more plainly still, just then, that English church 
where his son lay. But the memories of those 
sad partings, with which his life had been so fill- 
ed, were calm and tender now to the old man 
upon whose working-day the sunset light already 
rested. 
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And so in this great cnlm the minutes glided 
bj. The tourists left the Righi Kulm, and, halt- 
ing at one of the little chalets scattered on the 
mountain-side, merrily contested for draughts of 
warm new milk. The dazzling whiteness of the 
snowy mountain - tops tui-ned to purple, and the 
purple to deep rose tints. The floating sails upon 
the lake lay half in shade and half in sunshine, 
until the rays which touched each spire and pin- 
nacle into a star faded, as the stars fade at dawn. 

In the tender evening light, the chanting of a 
stray pilgrim sounded hushed and solemn ; and 
while the sheep - bells tinkled in the pastures, a 
mellower and more distant chime summoned tlie 
villagers to prayer. 

"How strange," said Colonel Egerton, resum- 
ing the conversation when the hush had been 
rudely disturbed by the shrill cry of a bird of 
prey above, *'was the discovery of that missing 
heir ; or, as Scot Monkton himself calls the child, 
the little sqtiire of Kingswood." 

** Strange and uncomfortable," assented Mr. 
Bradford, diyly. " My agency was thrown into 
the sha^. Scot Monkton's prompt, unhesitating 
kindness cut the Gordian knot, which no subtle 
handling (even of the law) could untie." 

"It was a cruel legacy to leave to one so hon- 
orable and stanch. I have not forgiven the old 
squire, even yet." 

"Do you really think you haven't?" asked 
Miss Joan, with a smile. "Kemember he had 
the remorse to bear, and his son never had that. 
Besides, in his most troubled times, Scot has 
never fancied himself a martyr, making atone- 
ment for his father's faults. He just saw the 
course that was right ; and, in his fearless, manly 
way, he kept to it; witli no idea, I firmly be- 
lieve, of what a brave and difficult course it was." 

" But we know," said Doris, gently. 

" Do we?" questioned the lawyer, with his old 
sharpness. " I doubt it." 

"What's done, you know, Doris," put in her 
father, " we partly may compute, as Bobby Burns 
says ; but we know not what's resisted." 

"I've been mad with him many a time, "said 
Mr. Bradford, presently ; "but, after all, I sup- 
pose we seldom understand these things for each 
other. A man's conscience is his safest jury, 
perhaps, in a question of right and wrong." 

"What about Stanley Monkton now? Do 
yon know any thing of him ?" 

" Nothhig beyond the fact of his being back in 
Portugal, if not a sadder, certainly a wiser man 
— on the subject of English legislation. Now 
you have asked after every body at Kingswood, 
Comely Place, Richmond, and Gordon Square, 
but you have all of you forgotten to inquire for 
the Leveys. Ever since Captain and Mrs. Gres- 
ford went to India with the regiment, young Le- 
vey and his sister have been abroad. They had 
lost nearly all the society of Osborne House, and 
therefore found it unbearable. The regiment 
gone, and you, and Monkton — what were they to 
do ? What's that move for, Tom ? We are to 
go, are we ? You shouldn't spring up in that ri- 
diculous manner, in my presence — but, then, no 
man ever possesses any feeling until he has had 
the gout." 

"Doris, my dear," whispered Kenneth's fa- 
ther, as she clung to his arm on the mountain- 
side, pretending she needed his support, "are yon 
sure you wish to return with me ? Much as I 



long to have yon all at home, I would not urge it 
against your wilL" 

"Ever since I knew we were going," said 
Doris, in whispered earnestness, "I have been 
happier. " 



CHAPTER LVII. 

A TOUNG Englishman, in a fashionable tourist 
suit, and with a not too brilliant expression on 
his aquiline countenance as he studied his guide- 
book, lounged in the door-way of the hotel, mak- 
ing up his mind what it would be the correct 
thing to see, during the three days which he had 
underetood that it was right to give to Ziirich. 

He bent over the pages in unwilling study. 
There was an arsenal — fancy going to see an ar- 
senal when a man came abroad for peace ! There 
was a library — fancy traveling hundreds of miles 
away from London to see libraries ! 

Mr. Levey's thoughts, not too firmly clinging 
about the historical associations of Zurich, fotmd 
it easier, after all, to lounge in the scene around 
him. They touched, for an instant, the artist on 
the water - side, engrossed in his sketch of the 
donjon-tower. They hovered, with just a feeble 
curiosity, among the pilgrims, landing on their 
return from a pious mission to Einsiedeln. 
They followed, with fiiint interest, an open car- 
riage, full of pleasure-seekers, who talked gayly, 
and rather loudly, as they passed the hotel. 
Then, when these were out of sight, Bernard 
lighted a cigar, and attacked the guide-book 
again under that stimulant. Wliat else was he 
ordered to see ? Some spot where a fellow call- 
ed Lavater had been assassinated. Why on eart h 
should English people go to see it ? Weren't 
there plenty of spots in England where people 
had been murdered — 

A diversion again. A traveling-carriage roll- 
ing up to the hotel-door, and stopping within a 
few yards of Mr. Levey's inquiring eyes. Then 
the descent of a courier, hot and important. 

The close proximity of a busy and excited fel- 
low-creature was never relished bv Mr. Levev, 
and he sauntered apart with his cigar. But it 
was not to be supposed that he could concentrate 
his interest, in its June languor, on a cluster of 
masculine students (taking their long pipes from 
their mouths to free a passage for their fatiguing 
laughter), when perhaps, in the caniage behind 
him, there might be feminine students, who would 
value the advice and assistance of an English 
aristocrat who was aufait in traveling, and could 
tell them all the best things to see in Ziirich. 

Pocketing his guide-book, and throwing aside 
his cigar, he strolled foi*ward again, and watched 
the party leave the carriage, one by one. A gen- 
tleman, tall, gray-haired, and soldierly ; another 
gentleman, elderly too, but with keen young eyes 
under the shaggy gray eyebrows ; a gentle, white- 
haired lady in a mourning dress, and a fair-hair* 
ed girl, in deeper mourning still. 

Bernard had known each one, but it was not 
until Doris alighted that he came forward, wel- 
coming them lUl to Ziirich, as if it werd a little 
private comer of his own property, and tlwrir vis* 
it to it was a delicate personal compliment to 
himself. 

It had never been the ver^ eiM.v5sX.^3»5v^\s^^^ 
world to set \\d o^ "i&x.ljssse^ «S.\Kt V'^ V^^ vsvx^'^ 
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attached himself. lie had a general idea that it 
>vas a great addition to the enjoyment of any one 
to share his society, and he had to-day a very 
particular idea that it was a great addition to 
I)oris*s pleasure to have the companionship of an 
experienced and suitably attired tourist, who had 
money to do the thing handsomely, and who, be- 
ing such an old acquaintance, had a hundred in- 
terests in common with her. 

"How tired she must be of the old fogies and 
the old maid ! Poor girl, I shall certainly con- 
sider it my duty to give her all my time while we 
are in Ziirich." 

So he told his sister, when he joined her to tell 
of the arrival of Colonel Egerton's party ; and 
when Miss Levey, without the least change of ex- 
pression, laid down her novel and listened. 

"You look excited," she remarked, chillily. 
"What is there to excite you?" 

"Oh, I'm glad to see — to see them all again, 
of course," replied Bernard, moving his face from 
the range of his sister's straight, cold gaze ; and, 
then, of course, you know I feel how glad they 
must have been to find me here." 

* ' Are they changed ?" • 

"Changed? I didn't notice. But now you 
mention it, I think they are. The old lawyer is 
improved a little ; he doesn't quite cut one's nose 
off every time he speaks ; he's unfeeling though, 
still, for when I mentioned his son's name he 
made the iciest remark-:— and on quite another 
subject." 

"I dare say," rejoined Eose, superciliously. 
" What about the others ?" 

" The colonel's just the same ; but Miss Brad- 
ford's hair seems whiter." 

"And Doris Egerton?" 

The tone was one of intense indifference, bur- 
dened by mental fatigue. 

"I haven't decided yet. At first I thought 
she was immensely changed, and afterward she 
seemed just the same. At any rate, if she is 
changed," added Mr. Levey, briskly, "it is not 
for the worse." 

"Of course not," returned his sister, with a 
slow smile. "No girl of nineteen would be 
broken-hearted, or imbittered, because — more 
than a year ago — she had lost a brother, however 
dear." 

"A brother !'* echoed Bernard, turning again 
to face his sister. 

Kose's smile widened a little, much to his sur- 
prise, for it was but seldom now that she cared 
to exhibit her share of the dazzling white teeth 
in which the family took such pride. 

"You don't understand," she said, coldly. 

" But do you positively believe she only frets 
for Kenneth Bradford as she would have done 
for a brothep-?" 

^''You couldn't put my meaning into words, if 
you tried for an hour," she said, taking up her 
volume again. "You had better leave those 
subtle distinctions to us women." 

"But if you mean what you seem to mean," 
resumed Bernard, anxiously, "it won't be too 
soon if I ask her — ". 

A laugh, harsh and unpleasant, interrupted 
him. "The truth of what / refei: to can not af- 
fect you in any way," Rose said. "If you are 
fond of mortifications, try it." 

" Yoa must th'wk I'm very fond of your mor- 
tWcntions," rejoined Bernard, sulkily, "for you 



give me plenty. I wish I knew whnt in the 
world is the matter with you. Rose. You seem 
to care for nothing." 

"At any rate," was the chill reply. "I care 
for myself, and I want to rest until dinner-time." 

" We are going for a sail to-night ; it will be 
moonlight," ^d Mr. Levey, pausing before he 
left the room. • "You will come. Rose?" 

"No." 

"Not if Count Vehrens joins us? I think 
he's smitten a little ; and you know yon think so 
too. Perhaps in the moonlight he might pro- 
pose." 

"That will do, Bernard," interposed his sister, 
rising tardily. " If Count Vehrens felt inclined 
to propose to — any i one, gaslight would be as 
agreeable to him as moonlight. Don't let your 
brotherly solicitude suffer for me. I have every 
intention of accepting Count Vehrens when he 
offers ; but — there is no hurry." 

Left alone. Rose put down the volume which 
she had opened to hasten her brother's depaiture, 
and rose and paced the room, just as she had 
paced her dressing-room on the night she wrote 
that last letter to Scot Monkton. Long ago she 
had destroyed his answering letter, but its words 
— so pleasant, though so few — were remembered 
as di^nctly as she remembered her own long- 
meditated sentences. Sometimes, even now, the 
shame of it all rose up and touched her cheeks 
to fire ; but her mortification was in the defeat 
of her plans, and the disappointment of that pas- 
sion (or ambition) which she still called love. 
Trae, it had been the strongest feeling which her 
nature had ever known ; but when, on its weak 
foundations, it tottered and fell, the selfish nature 
had closed above the gap, and left itself only a 
little narrower than before. It was but rarely 
that, as now, that taunting recollection faced her 
in the corridors of memoiy — ^rarely, because her 
life and Scot's were necessarily far apart during 
his wanderings — but when it did come, it was 
always with this stinging sense of injury and re- 
sentment, which tinctured her life with bitter- 
ness, and could not yet hallow it by sorrow or 
regret. 

While she had listened to her brother, she had 
determined in her own mind not to betray to 
these home-returning friends any glimpse of dis- 
appointment ; but, on the contrary, to convince 
them how much she enjoyed this foreign tour. 
So when she took her place at the tahle-d^hdtey 
the frigid indifference, to which her brother had 
grown accustomed, had deseited her, and the 
fragile little Suabian count beside her grew dumb 
with astonishment at an added charm in a lady 
whom he had elected to admire. 

That an English girl of such a height, wit.^ 
such teeth and hair, and with twenty thousand 
pounds of her own, should be able to jest in t%vo 
languages, and make herself smile so constantl^^) 
was a lesson to him. He must waste no mo*"^ 
time. How she would adorn the heredita.*T^ 
Schloss! — well, scarcely that, considering that ^' 
was at present mingling its ashes with its motl>^^ 
earth ; but how well she would suit his gorgeo^^ 
Paris hotel ! 

"Yes, I felt bound to come," said Rose, o^s 
she and Doris went to prepare for the night-sfl" 
upon the lake. "Count Vehrens would have 
staid with me if I had declined to go. Isn't it 
\ tiresome fox m^ to have him so thoroughly de- 
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TOted to me ? I'm sure my friends at home will 
pity me when yoa tell them about it. Yet he is 
'very rich, and has a theatre of his own in Paris, 
snd he is of very high birth." 

"He is not of very high stature," said Doris, 
the comers of her mouth puckered a little, as she 
read the intention which Miss Leyey fancied she 
had veiled so cleverly. ** When -I first saw him, 
I thought he was a little boy in a dress-coat 
But of course that doesn't signify." 

* * Of course not, " assented Miss Levey, prompt- 
ly, '^when he is so distinguished. I dare say 
people to whom you mention his name at home 
will know him — Mr. Monkton, for instance. 
Would you send me word if he does ?" 

** Yes, "said Doris, in sudden quietness, "if 
Mr. Monkton mentions Count Vehrens, I will 
send you word." 

"Thanks, so much ; it's a promise, remember. 
I'm sure he — Mr. Monkton, I mean — will be 
highly amused when you tell him of the count's 
<levotion to me. I really never saw any thing 
like it before. Men so seldom nowadays be- 
stow affection upon any one. This is my room 
— I shall only be one minute." 

No one but Bernard Levey himself ever quite 
understood how it happened that he was at last 
left for a few minutes alone with Doris. * In the 
boat she had sat at her father's side ; and when, 
At Bernard's instigation, they landed at Rich- 
terschwyl, she had linked her arm in Mr. Brad- 
ford's and strolled with him. Yet Bernard's 
persistence, for all its frequent defeats, was to 
^rasp its reward at last ; and he alone could ever 
have explained the series of diplomatic moves 
which he had found necessary for the result. 

He had brought her to a little natural terrace 
on the lake shore, where he had told her — there 
was little fear of a mistake in his rash guess — 
that the view was magnificent; and she stood 
looking upon it, every feeling harmonized to the 
fair, tranquil beauty of the scene. 

Above the summits of the eastern hills, the 
moon rode unclouded; and across the lake 
cparkled a line of silvery light ; above the shore 
— with its wealth of vineyards, and groves, and 
orchards, and calm stretch of meadow and corn- 
fields, dotted with nestling cottages and snowy 
villas — swelled the vine-clad hills, behind which 
rose the mountains, whose majestic forests no 
moonlight could do more than touch. And 
fai*ther still, and higher, the Alps towered into 
the moonlit sky, with a faint, changing flush upon 
their whiteness. 

" Is it not beautiful. Miss Egerton ?" 

She did not answer, and he was scarcely sur- 
prised. His eyes bad not been upon the scene 
before him as he asked the question, for Doris, 
standing there so still, her hands locked before 
her, and that far-away thought in her face, was 
more beautiful in his eyes than that wonderful 
night-scene which had filled her heart with awe 
and reverence. 

But she would surely break her silence pres- 
ently, and so, though of course he had not too 
mach time to spare, Bernard thought' he would 
wait a few minutes. 

^ Softly and musically, now and then, came the 
rippling of oara in the water, as a boat would 
skim across the silver line, light and bright for 
a moment, then pass on into the darkness, while 
the sound faded. Now and then the baying of 



a house-dog reached them from the opposite 
shore, and now and then the faint notes of a harp 
came from a cottage near. 

"Miss Egerton, "said Bernard, at last, his pa- 
tience gone, * * I believe you forget that I am here. " 

She turned her eyes at once, the long thought 
(so sweet even in its sadness) had fallen at his 
words, as a bird falls when wounded in its flight. 

"Yes, I had forgotten where we were," she 
said, gently. 

"I wish you had not," complained Bernard, 
with pathos; "I could never forget that I was 
at your side." 

"I will not forget again," said Doris, taking 
one last look before she turned. 

Against the background of rich moonlit leaves, 
with the shadowy pine forests overhanging her 
far above (while countless fragrant flower-scents 
clung about her), she looked so pretty and so 
calm that Bernard forgot the old scene in the 
library at home, and took in his the one hand 
she dropped beside her. 

" Doris," he whispered — and for that instant 
even his placid voice was stirred — " let us never 
forget each other again ; let us never part again. 
I love you more than I ever did ; and you know 
I alwavs loved you better than any body, else — 
don't you?" 

" Mr. Levey," said Doris, looking into his fiice 
with simple, grave surprise, as she drew away 
her hand, "I answered you this question a long 
time ago." 

"But since then — " 

"Since then," she said, interrupting him, with 
a shiver, "nothing has made me change my feel- 
ing for you ; and I am sure that nothing ever will." 

"But it was because you were engaged that 
you refused me then," persisted Mr. Levey, in 
real and helpless astonishment at this sudden 
dissolving of the hope which he had placidly 
encouraged ever since Kenneth Bradford's death ; 
"you said so — don't you remember?" 

"I remember every thing,'' said Doiis, in her 
low, clear voice; "and I never thought you 
would speak to me of this again. I am very, 
very sony," she added, gently, while a strange, 
undefined sympathy crept into her tones, and 
prompted her to offer him her hand. " I should 
have been so glad to have prevented your — ^your 
caring for me in vain." 

"Perhaps," said Bernard, eagerly, the sym- 
pathy and the soitow too subtle for his compre- 
hension, "you will feel differently — when — " 

"If we are ever to be friends at all," said 
Doris, speaking very firmly now, in her conscious 
uess that Bernard would only understand the 
plainest negative, "you must never ask me this 
question again, Mr. Levey. I could never give 
you a different answer; and why should we 
weary each other with the subject ? That's papa*s 
voice. Will you call an answer, please ?" 

But she was too kind to hasten from him, even 
though the excuse was ready ; and so they came 
up to the party side by side, and only Rose could 
read the whole truth in her brother's sullen de- 
pression during their return. 

"I shall be very glad to follow you to En- 
gland," he said, ruefully, to Doris, as they landed 
in the "noon of night*;" "I would rather be at 
Osborne House than here." 

" Wait till -joxjl ^^-^k xVi^ T\vxv'(ScwX5s3^»s:^> vsA 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 



** Home again, Doris I" 

"Yes — home again, papa." 

To Doris, as she drove along the familiar road 
in the early summer evening, it seemed as if 
those wonderful scenes in which she had so late- 
ly lived had belonged only to a dream, and she 
bad wakened now all the more keenly to feel her 
sorrow. 

It was bat natural she should fancy it so in 
these first hours of her return to the home in 
which Kenneth's presence was so familiar, and 
while her thoughts rested on him. 

*' Yes, home again, papa," she said, answering 
as cheerfully as she could. "Aunt Joan, are 
you glad ?" 

"I don't intend," said Miss Joan, with a great 
appearance of determination, as she laid her 
hand gently on Doris's, "ever again to travel 
farther than Charing Cross." 

"Why, auntie," whispered Doris, soflly, 
** what would you not do for those you love ?" 

"What do you mean, my dear ? Do you fan- 
cy I went abroad to please any body except my- 
self?" 

"Oh no," smiled Doris, with a kiss; "but I 
know how you best like to please yourself." 

Mr. Bradford had, all through the drive, been 
sitting quite silent in bis comer of the carriage ; 
but, now that they were in sight of home, he 
roused himself; and who could guess, by his 
quick words, how full his heart was ? 

"Well, here we all are — the young folks who 
reveled in mountains, and the old fogy who 
longed for the London streets." 

*'If it does you good to abuse the well-mean- 
ing old lawyer i^ith whom youVe been in the 
habit of traveling all your life," remarked Col- 
onel Egerton, as they alighted at their own door, 
" why, I've no objection to your laying on, Mac- 
duff, to your heart's content." 

That evening, in the quiet sunset time, while 
the excitement of the home-coming still distract- 
ed every one in-doors, Doris slipped away alone ; 
not through the shrubbery and down the larch 
meadows, along the path which had grown so fa- 
miliar to her, but through the lawn, and out into 
the park. 

She had her hands full of white roses and aza- 
leas, and she walked on rapidly, toward the 
-church beyond the great, silent, empty house. 
The trees were in their richest summer beauty, 
and all around her Doris felt the hush of a deli- 
cious peace. Her steps slackened, unconsciously 
to herself, as her thoughts dwelt on what Ken- 
neth had said of this scene one day when he 
came from his London rooms ; and again rose 
that intense longing that others who worked as 
be did should now and then enjoy this pure, 
sweet, country air as he enjoyed it. 

The light was fading when she reached the 
church-yard ; but the gate was open, and she pass- 
ed in, and laid her spotless flowers on Kenneth's 
grave. Then she took back one white rose-bud 
for herself (because it had lain there), and kissed 
it and held it tenderly. And the light faded very 
softly as she knelt. 

The rector's gardener, coming along the grav- 
eled path with heavy, grating tread, started a lit- 
tle la the gloaming when the girl rose to her feet 
MhiBspproach ; but seeing who it was, be paaaed, 



and would have turned but that she spoke to 
him. 

He had only come round to lock the gate, he 
told her, as she stood, with a last look upon the 
grave, recalling that day when she and Kenneth 
had lingered in this very spot, and spoken of its 
restfulness. And when — 

"Can you tell me," she said, speaking rather 
hurriedly — for there were some thoughts she 
dared not touch, because they scared her, even 
now that the past was softened to a calm and 
tender memory — "can you tell me who lies in 
this little new grave beside me ?" 

Yes ; that new grave, the man told her, speak- 
ing quietly, was a child's. The grave of Mr. 
Monkton's child, who'd been called the little 
squire of Kingswood. 

Then the man turned away, for Doris had 
knelt beside this little mound of turf, and laid 
there the one white rose-bud which she had taken 
from Kenneth's grave and kissed. 

Though the dusk deepened so rapidly among 
the trees in the park, Doris still walked home- 
ward very slowly, a quiet, thoughtful figure in her 
mourning dress, so small and solitary amidst the 
giant trees. 

As she passed under the walls of the closed 
house, *in the heavy shadow, her step slow and 
her face bent in her deep thought, Scot Monkton 
met her. He, too, was walking thoughtfully in 
the dying light, clad in mourning as she was; 
and though he quickly smiled to greet her, there 
was something in his face which, through all his 
struggles, she had never seen before. 

He was alone, and he, too, had lost some one 
whom he loved. So, quite simply and naturally, 
while her eyes were raised to his face in sympa- 
thy for a soiTOw she had known, she held out both 
her hands, and left them in his close, warm clasp. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

In the twilight of a September evening Miss 
Joan sat in an idleness which was as unusual 
with her as was the restless solicitude of her 
thoughts. Looking absently before her, as she 
lay back in her easy-chair, she pictured, vaguely 
and anxiously, a future which might be in store 
for Doiis. Now and then before her eyes rose 
Kingswood, a beautiful home, where Scot and 
Doris lived in an atmosphere of love and felicity. 
She saw Scot nobly filling his high place, and Do- 
ris a sweet, happy ^^'ife and mother. She saw a 
crowd of children, making the grand old house 
into a perfect home, with their caresses, and their 
love, and their meniment. There was a little 
Scot, sturdy and brave and chivalrous, but with 
no stem duty awaiting him in the life to come ; 
and there was a shy-eyed girl with sunny hair, 
who had the fairy brightness she remembered in 
her own Doris years ago. There was a gentle, 
studious, little fellow, who bent above the books 
he loved so well, but who had constantly to close 
and leave them, at that loving call for " Ken- 
neth." There was a tiny Margaret, the "Daisy " 
of the house, who did not know what loneliness 
could mean ; and there was an infant in the 
mother's arms, reveling in caresses, while he bore 
the name of that little one who had known no 
\vatc\\ed Mid 0:v^Tiy^^W\s^\KK)d. 
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But now and then a\er tlie picture there 
spread a vague, dim cloud. In fancy now Miss 
Joan saw Scot alone at Kingswood — doing his 
duty still, but worn and grave and solitary; 
while Doris, a pale and silent woman, walked on 
her way alone, until one day when they laid her 
near Kenneth in that quiet church-yard in the 
park. 

Miss Bradford roused herself with a shudder, 
and took up her work, determined to think no 
more. But our thoughts are subject to no word 
of command, and hers were still skirmishing where 
they would on this debatable land, when Colonel 
Jlgerton entered the room, and laughed to meet 
her absent gaze. 

"Dreaming, Joan?" 

"Day-dreaming, yes," she said, with her 
gentle smile. "Dreaming a future for Doris. 
Uow I wish that she would decide it for her- 
self!" 

"So she will in time," the colonel answered, 
cheerily. "It is three months already since 
Scot told her of his love, and I'm sure she can 
see how dear she is to him. Trust me, his 
straightforward, manly wooing will win her." 

"If I felt sure she would say *yes' at last." 

" Do you really think that she can not leani 
to love him ?" 

"If I did," replied Miss Joan, smiling, "I 
should not be harassed with this unceitainty. 
Don't you know that we often shrink from a hap- 
piness which we know has been denied to one 
we loved ? But all the better, Tom, if you can 
not understand me." 

" I know one thing," said the colonel, earnest- 
ly, "that to no one else could we give our child 
so willingljk— eh, Joan ?" 

" To no one, indeed." 

"And Bradford is as anxious as we are. lie 
loves very deeply — though so undemonstratively 
— where he loves at all, and for a long time Scot 
Monkton has been very near his heart. As for 
Doris, she has always been nearly as much his 
child as my own. By-the-way, Joan, will you 
come with me to the station ? I have a fancy 
Bradford will be down to-night, and the drive 
will do us no harm, even if he is not." 

" Where is Doris ?" 

" She set out with Arthur to walk to Comely 
Place, an hour ago." 

"Isn't it delightful, Tom, to have Arthur 
among us once more ?" 

She had no need of any answer beyond the 
intense gladness of his smile; and while they 
were on their way to the village station she list- 
ened, in pleasure equal to his own, to his proud, 
loving mention of his son. But as they passed 
, Kingswood, Colonel Egerton drove slowly. 

" How beautiful Monkton is making the house 
and grounds!" he said. "I suppose his wish 
personally to overlook the improvements 19 bis 
i-eal reason for staying on at the Black Birches." 

"I doubt it," answered Miss Joan. "I be- 
lieve he is hoping to go back — with Doris." 

"He deserves a smooth and happy life here 
now. Though I doubt," added the colonel, with 
a laugh, "whether his life can ever be really 
smooth anywhere — I mean in Bernard Levey's 
neceptation of the term." 

Colonel Egerton had been mistaken when he 
said that Doris had gone with her brother to 



Comely Place. She had only walked down the 
garden with him, and they had parted at the 
shrubbery gate. So when she returned to the 
house she found herself alone. But of course 
her father and Aunt Joan would return soon ; 
they would only have gone to take a stroll in the 
gloaming. She would wait at the window, then 
she could join them when they came in sight. • 
No, she would not watch at all. 

She laughed at herself as she turned away. 
It seemed so curious to be changing her mind 
about a thing which signified so little. She sat 
down to the piano and began to play, softly and 
dreamily, as if the music were bat the voice of 
her own thoughts ; and, while she played, some 
one came in to her, whose vei^: presence in the 
silence (even before he spoke) made her heart 
beat, and her hands fail at their task. 

"Do you know, I think, Mr. Monkton," said 
Doris, striving after her vanishing ease, " that on 
the very first evening I spent at tlie Black Birah- 
es I played this very Lied into which I had fall- 
en." 

"Yes ; I recognized it in a moment." 

" I did not — at least, I did not recollect it un- 
til I saw you." 

She had risen now, but stood before the piano, 
very pretty in the fair September twilight, and 
looking veiT calm, though she was struggling 
with a nervous, new timidity. 

"Papa is out, Mr. Monkton; but in a few 
minutes, I think — " 

" I came to see you. Miss Egerton," said Scot, 
standing opposite her against the table, for after 
his greeting he had moved back from the piano. 
^^I came to ask you if you forget that it is three 
months since you promised that * in a month or 
two ' you would give me an answer to my en- 
treatv." 

" I had not forgotten ; but — " 

"I know," he went on, in her pause, speak- 
ing quite calmly in the strain he put upon him- 
self (which even such long practice had not 
made it easy to put) " that I might wait patient- 
ly for many more months, and even years — as I 
shall wait, Doris, if you bid me — but I want you 
to tell me if there is hope that you will in time 
accept my love and be my wife. And I want " 
— his face had been very grave in its great ear- 
nestness, but an added sadness fell upon it now 
— "to tell you that, if you feel there is no hope, 
you have no need to hide the truth from me in 
your compassion. It will be easier for me to 
part with my hope now than it can be when 
hope has grown into a familiar friend. This 
evening I have come once more to ofier you my 
love — the first and only love of my manhood ; I 
will not say how strong and firm it is, because 
that can make no difierence now in your own 
feeling. If my peraistence pain you, Doris, tell 
me now. If you can not feel that you would be 
happy if you gave your life to me, then say good- 
bye, dear friend, and I will go and try to get ac- 
customed to a solitude where your dear voice 
and face will be but memories. If" — the words 
were very low, but every one was clearly uttered 
— "if you would rather that I never urged again 
this earnest suit of mine, then tell me so to- 
night, and I will go," 

He held his right hand toward her, perha!;ia t<\ 
help her in tb\s "^wxvtv^g, ^^ifcwfe, ^ss^'k^'s* Nsv "^oRk 
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she looked from it straight up into bis face — 
qaestioniDgly, even wistfully. 

" I do not know what answer would be best." 

" Not know ?" he answered, speaking very 
calmly, because all his thoughts were brave, and 
all his passion under control. '* It is a very sim- 
ple question, after all. If you feel that you can 
never think of me but as an old fiiend, the an- 
swer to my prayer is but a simple one for you to 
utter. Do you wish to say it, Doris ?" 

In his chivalry he tried to help her, even in 
dealing him this blow ; but she could read his 
face so plainly now that no command he put 
upon himself could hide what his heart held of 
love and longing. 

" But if vou feel that you can love me, perhaps 
some time—" 

** Oh, Scot ! I — love you — now ! " 

The words had come softly from her lips, un- 
checked, and she stretched both her hands to 
him, as once before, in the grave summer twi- 
light, she had sought his clasp and comfort in 
her own sorrow, and offered him her own the 
while. 

Before her face bent from his sight she had 
read the intensity of his gratitude, and seen the 
tide of joy which swept, like a wave of sunlight, 
over this manly courage which had been his 
armor. 

'*Then, my beloved," he whispered, his voice 
shaken in this moment of utter content, ''give 
me my answer." 

His arms were round fier, and his glad, brave 
face was bent to hers. She had but to lift her 
eyes — bright in their joy and innocence, and 
steadfast in their love and trust — to his, and the 
answer was given. 



CHAPTER LX. 

TnE beauty of the day was matchless, as are 
tliose rare autumn hours when the grave elder 
sister of the summer puts forth her riper charms 
for a brief rivalry. 

Clear and marked against the purple sky, on 
the summit of one plot of verdant rising ground, 
just beyond the Kingswood boundaries, rose a 
long, low building, from which, in the bright 
sunshine, waved a flag at either end, bearing 
no English emblem, but the gay one of the Stars 
and Stripes. This long, imposing structure was 
the model house and farm which Luke Haw- 
thorne had built, himself overlooking and help- 
ing in the work, and living the while in the mov- 
able wooden dwelling which Miss Michal — the 
old name still slips out — had grown to think 
home indeed. And the signals were displayed 
upon that autumn day, to show that the great 
work was finished. 

So old friends, looking up to see these waving 
emblems, smiled with real pleasure, and started 
for the spot, because it was an old promise that 
all Luke Hawthorne's friends should go up and 
wish him joy when the last touch had been given. 

Prom Comely Place the flags were not visible, 

but that signified little, for no sooner bad they 

been seen from the Dower House than Arthur 

B^erton rode off to tell Margaret. She heard 

Jii's horse's step upon the gravel, and told Steven 

ifo; and then, ns her brother went to meet Viim, 



she stood waiting, her calm eyes very bright and 
glad. 

** Margaret, "said Captain Egerton, as he came 
gayly in, *' Steven has gone to order your horses. 
Are you ready for a ride ?" 

"I am always ready when you come." 

He was a grave, stem-looking man, his hair 
thickly silvered, and his shouldei-s bent — as old- 
looking as his father ; but when he spoke or list- 
ened to Margaret his face wore a Aigor and a 
tenderness which brought back his lost youth. 

"And I am always coming, am I not, Mar- 
garet? You have power over me, dear, for 
every thing except to keep me away from you 
any longer. I have accepted now, from your 
own lips, the fate against which I rebelled so 
surlily twelve years ago ; but I will have my own 
way too, and make you my care. . Say, is not 
happiness possible to two dear friends, although 
they do not wed ? I shall live near you always 
now, and we are old, old friends. I was think- 
ing, only this morning, dear, as I rode along — 
reminded, I suppose, by Hawthonie's completed 
work — that you and I must plan some outlay for 
all my wealth. We shall have no one to inherit 
it, and so why should we not use it for all the 
good we can ?" 

** But vou will—" 

**Now, Margaret," he interrupted, gravely, 
** you know quite well that what you are going 
to say is not true. If it had been possible that 
any one could have taken your place in my heart, 
it would have been taken while I thought you 
cold and heartless. My love, could yon imagine 
it possible now, when I know you have loved me, 
and when you have even told me yourself that 
my friendship makes your life a little less — ^gray 
and solita\y ?" 

'* Gray and solitarj' ?" echoed Margaret, the 
glad tears rushing to her eyes. ** Why, Arthur, 
I can hardly yet believe in the gi'eat happiness 
of seeing you sometimes, and knowing that you 
do not think me hard and unfeeling and ungrate- 
ful. That this should be through my telling my 
secret, and that I should have struggled so long 
against telling it ! Do you wonder, Arthur, that 
I can not believe it, even vet ?" 

** Indeed, I don't, as you evidently considered 
yours was to be a life with no happiness." 

"I could never tell you what it is to feel I 
have your friendship now, and your sympathy, 
and your care." 

** And pray who else," questioned Captain Eg- 
erton, trying to make his own words very light, 
" should be my care ? My father is far too thor- 
ough an old soldier to deign acceptance of any ; 
Aunt Joan has every body's. Doris, you must 
own, has sufficient lavished upon her. And as 
for Mr. Bradford," laughed Arthur, '* neither Scot 
nor Doris allows an opportunity for any one else 
to Ifestow any care upon Aim." 

'*I see," said Margaret, laughing in spite of 
her wet eyes. "But yon haven't mentioned 
Steven." 

" Steven needs so little now," returned Arthur, 
lightly. "Besides, I can never recall my lost 
time, and rival Scot or Doris — ^but, remember, I 
do not want to do so, Margaret. The way in 
which I want to make up for my lost time is in 
my effort to lighten your perplexities and troubles. 
In the mean time my own perplexity is, why yon 
\ caused lWx\^\> Vvnv^t K\\^ Mor^ret, yoo should 
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Iiave told me the truth at once. I never shall 
cjaite understand why you did not." 

** I think you do already," she said, with a 
cmile. '* You would have — We were younger 
then," she added, breaking off gently. ** In any 
case, life would have been the same for you, and 
that time has done me good. Then, think how 
dt has made me appreciate the dear friends I have 
now. Arthur, " she added, looking earnestly into 
liis face, "you can never guess the difference 
there is in my life, now that I do not bear alone 
that seci-et fear." 

'*! can see a difference, dear," he said, "since 
I came back to you, more than a year ago ; but 
you are to me just the Margaret of eighteen, 
whom I first learned to love. There comes 
Steven. How quiet he is always, and how hap- 
py, Margaret!" 

"And does he not owe that to you, Arthur?" 

** So much more to Scot, though, and to Doris 
— and we can not even say, as Mrs. Hawthorne 
does, * that's all,' for chief of all has been his sis- 
ter's life-long care and gentle company. Now, 
here are the horses." 

Hiding was a new pleasure to Margaret, one of 
those which her old friend had taught her — 
~ though Steven had been long ago tempted by 
Scot Monkton, and had only left off riding when 
Scot had been unable to lend him a hoi'se which 
he could trust, and to ride with him, as he had 
so often done from Kingswood — and to both the 
brother and sister this new enjoyment was one 
of their greatest. 

**I am so glad Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne have 
such a beautiful day," said Margaret, uttering 
aloud the continuation of a thought, as they 
turned from the high-road into the park, and 
rode down the larch meadows to the river path 
. opposite where the Black Birches once had stood. 

•' I don't believe the completion of his model 
building means quite a festival for Hawthorne," 
laughed Arthur Egerton. " I am sure the daily 
inspection — and, above all, his own manual part — 
has been the most supreme enjoyment to him." 

" I'm sure it has ; but, then, he will have so 
much to do there still. You have just as much 
enjoyed helping him, too, haven't you?" 

"Yes, it has been a capital idea altogether, 
and capitally carried out. He and I should have 
missed our old hard work, if we had had nothing 
to graduate us to idleness ; and, then, it has been 
such an amusement too, and I should think our 
laughter from that spot must sometimes have as- 
tonished the quiet country folk. Hawthorne has 
been such a pleasant tyrant over his work — such 
a hearty, cordial blusterer — and so amusingly 
stanch to his own opinions, while he invariably 
consulted us ; frankly acknowledging to me that 
Monkton's skill in matters of farming (and 
knowledge of horses and cattle generally) was far 
superior to mine, and just as graciously confess- 
ing to Monkton that my practical powers with a 
])ick and saw were enormous. And beyond that, 
Margaret, his confidence in his wife's taste and 
skill, in her special departments, is unlimited, and 
a famous sight." 

"All have had a hand in the house, or farm, 
or gardens, haven't they ?" 

"Every body," assented Arthur, laughing. 
**It has been a regular game for us all, and I 
suppose that is why it has taken so long. But, at 
any rate, we are all to have the pleasui-c of seeing 



our work complete to-day, and the little wooden 
engineeiing house cairied off'; I believe veiily 
that Mrs. Hawthorne will regret that. She has 
been thoroughly happy in it, in spite of a few ef- 
forts after what I fancy must once have been an 
almost chronic dejection — efforts which Haw- 
thorne seems to know exactly how to treat. She 
smiles now at any idea of another separation be- 
tween them, but sometimes — in a moment of un- 
usual content — she still likes to indulge in a few 
tears." 

"I often think," said Margaret, presently, 
"how strange it was for you to meet with Mr. 
Hawthorne." 

" Not at all, dear. I advertised for a working 
partner who thoroughly understood engineering, 
and was English — I made that stipulation, sim- 
ply because I hoped I might catch some fellow 
who was solitary over there,, like myself." 

"I see. It was a strange career for you to 
choose, though, Arthur ? Why did not you, if 
you must leave England — ?" 

" Why didn't I, if I must leave England," 
echoed Arthur, laughing at her tones, "go 
abroad, and idle away (in so-called pleasure) the 
best vears of my life ? In my hot anger with 
you, Margaret, I did not wait to select very de- 
liberately, and it has turned out well. Steven, 
what do you think of this valley now ?" 

They had stopped to look around them, and 
the scene seemed beautiful to them all. The 
woods were brilliant and varied in their autumn 
glory ; the valley was rich with verdure and with 
hai*vest wealth, and through it the river ran glit- 
tering among the reeds and flowers ; while, in 
the utter stillness, they fancied they could even 
hear the leaves touch the tremulous waters. 

"There is no more picturesque or richly culti- 
vated spot on all the Kingswood estate," said 
Arthur, as they stood, "than this valley where 
the Black Birches stood. Now, let us canter to 
the bridge, or we shall not be among the first to 
offer our congratulations to the owners of — By- 
the-way, I wonder whether they have fixed on a 
name for the estate ; we must ask." 

From the smooth square lawn before the new 
house on the slope, Luke Hawthorne and his wife 
watched their, friends coming toward them, on 
that wide, curved road, the cutting of which 
through his own land had perhaps been the 
achievement which had given Mr. Hawthorne 
most delight of all. 

"Michal, my dear," he cried, as the first vis- 
itors neared the summit, "it's one gigantic tri- 
umph of engineering on a domestic scale, and I 
don't know what to say that's jolly enough to 
express my feelings. *Rule Britannia' doesn't 
do it, because I had jilted her when I found my 
good luck; and *Hail Columbia' doesn't do it, 
because I had jilted her when I found my wife 
again. Could you suggest any exclamation in 
which the two ideas would be blended, my dear ?'* 

"Perhaps, Luke, "suggested Mrs. Hawthorne, 
looking pathetically up into her husband's face, 
as if aware he must be suffering a great deal, " if 
you were to say *God save the Queen' a few 
times, it might relieve you." 

There was no further time for conjugal solace. 
In a few minutes, Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne were 
the centre of the wondering and admiring group 
of friends who had g,athfiXQ,d ta Ci^««. nJwjscs. ^<st^s>s^ 
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little clnsters, were making fresh discoveries at 
every step. And perhaps the only quite unex- 
pected discovery among all was the grove of 
newly planted birch -trees which gave the old 
well-known name to the house. 

When, after this investigation, they found 
lunch spread upon the lawn, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne's two men-servants, quick and deft, wait- 
ing to serve it, the surprise was laughed over, as 
if the day had held no greater. But a greater 
was to follow — a less pleasant one too, though 
tliat fact never went beyond the thoughts of any 
there. They were still sitting round the table on 
the lawn when such a dazzling equipage came 
dashing up the new road, that it was some min- 
utes before any of them recognized its occupant 
as Count Vehrens's wife — Rose Levey no longer. 
True, her husband was also with her in the car- 
riage — so showy, with its rose-colorecj lining and 
its vivid blazonry — but his diminutive figure was 
almost lost in the huge comer near her. Two 
footmen, in pink and gold, spnmg do\vn when the 
carriage stopped before the gate ; and Rose, in 
gorgeous apparel, laid her hand upon one pink 
sleeve, and alighted with that slow languor es- 
sential to the maintenance of a lofty position. 
She was complacently aware of the lasting bene- 
fit she confen-ed on the ownere of this new house 
by a few moments of Iier presence to-day, and a 
few words of soulless compliment ; but (for fear 
this fact might not have been fully impressed 
upon them under ordinary circumstances) she had 
insured a display which would secure her from 
the chance of rivalry, even if her woi*st fears 
should be realized, and the Monktons should 
have ordered full-dress liveiy, and gone in tlieir 
greatest style. How many qualms she would 
have been spared that morning if she could have 
seen Scot and Doris walking through the park, 
and up the sloping road, the wife's hand clinging 
to her husband's arm, as if that support were 
dearer to her than a footman's — even in pink and 
gold. 

**I am glad you did not insist on our remain- 
ing. Rose," remarked Count Vehrens, with a fas- 
tidious shudder, as they drove back. ** Certain- 
ly that appears to be a Yeiy perfect little estate 
— stupid name though, the Black Birches — each 
part being appropriately finished and compact. 
But what a fiitiguing pereon ! one feels in honor 
bound to doubt thte fact of his good birth. And, 
then, for the squire of Kingswood to have per- 
sonally assisted in this building, as well as that 
ex-royal artillery officer. Dear, dear, how your 
nation must be degenerating, love, to even allow 
such tastes in its jeunesse doree! It distresses me. 
Tell me what you yourself think on this ques- 
tion: I have generally found your views com- 
mendable." 

'* Oh, do try to be silent for one minute at a 
time ! '* muttered Rose, pettishly. * * I'm tired. " 

The count subsided into a silence which was 
unusual, for, to do her justice. Rose rarely im- 
posed it upon him, leisure for thought being un- 
necessaiy to her as a rule. But just now her 
thoughts were busy in a vague discontent. As she 
drove homeward, in her gaudy Parisian costume, 
her brilliant equipage flashing in the sunshine, 
and her husband's patents of wealth and nobility 
stamped on every thing about her, there hovered 
before her possibilities of wanner feelings and 
of higher purposes which life might hold; and, 



though they would fade in the next excitement, 
just now they made her heart — poor Rose! — 
feel very void. 

A little later on, Mrs. Levey rode up from Os- 
borne House. • It being thoroughly against his 
principles to be betrayed into any evidence of 
haste, he had postponed his visit until afternoon ; 
but it being equally against his principles to neg- 
lect any opportunity of mingling with the " coun- 
ty families," he had taken care to be in time. 

Bernard was unaltered since the time when 
he had first begun to mold himself upon Scot 
Monkton's model. If possible, this modeling 
was more indefatigably pursued than ever, now 
that the squire of Kingswood stood so firmly on 
the highest place in the county ; but the difi^er- 
ence between the two young men was greater 
even than it had ever been. Not possessing feelr 
ings fine enough to discern why Scot's manner 
had had an added kindliness, since he had him- 
self won the wife whom Mr. Levey selected to 
woo, this kindliness had only added a pinnacle 
to the already lofty fabric of his self-importance ; 
and the reason he was still unmarried was, not 
because his heart had been broken by Doris 
Egerton's refusal, but because (was he not the 
brother-in-law of a count ?) he had made up his 
mind that a title would be a suitable appendage 
to the mistress of Osborne House. And so it 
naturally chanced that the suit he always coolly 
and complacently proposed had not yet \von any 
answer more encouraging than laughter or con- 
tempt. This constant succession of selection and 
pursuit might have its advantage in variety and 
excitement ; but there seemed danger of a time 
coming when Bernard would find it safest to 
seek some one to wliom the charms of a well- 
filled purse and an ostentatious establishment 
would have the added charm of novelty. 

But at last there came up the sloping walk one 
solitary guest, whom every body recognized with 
such a glad, spontaneous shout of welcome, that 
when he heard it he looked up and paused one 
moment, as if the pleasure of such a greeting 
touched upon pain. And when they went be- 
yond the open gate to meet him, and seized his 
hands so warmly — some the right and some the 
left — it was little wonder that the old lawyer ut- 
tered his words just then more curtly even than 
of old. 

Then they had to lead him over the new model 
house and farm, and, though he took keen in- 
terest in all Luke Hawthorne said, and asked 
shrewd questions of Arthur Egerton, it was at 
Scot's side he liked to find himself. And though 
he had congratulations for Mrs. Hawthorne, and 
pleasant jests for Margaret and Miss Joan, it was 
Doris's hand he liked to feel within his arm, and 
it was down into her bright, raised face he liked 
to look. 

Tile pleasant afternoon was nearly over, when 
Doris — who had been loitering with Steven Cham- 
berlain among the foreign bii-ds in Mr. Haw- 
thorne's aviary, where he himself was now pa- 
tiently entertaining Steven with their various 
habits and acquirements — ^met Mr. Bradford alone 
for the first time. She joined him with a smile 
of pleasure, and stood beside him at the new en- 
gine-house. 

'*! can not help thinking so ranch to-day," 
she said, presently, in her gentle, winning way, 
" of my own. '^\slxi%, "Mlx. Bv^d^Qid. They have 
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not even been begun, while all these are finished. 
Still, as you have promised some day to make 
them clear and practicable for me, I have no fear. 
But happiness always makes me think so much 
of Kenneth, and sometimes my thoughts feel al- 
most like his thoughts. When may it be ? I've 
thought that if there were one large, comforta- 
ble, quiet club-house, in grounds of its own, that 
there might be utter silence, and yet trees and 
grass and flowers — and not too far from town, of 
course — and where only those who find it hard 
to win their livelihood by their pen may, by pay- 
ing just a little, you know, to make them feel — " 

** They'll feel nothing but laziness," put in the 
old lawyer, testily. *' We shall be overrun with 
scribblers." 

*'But — ** pleaded Doris, looking up in sur- 
prise, as if she felt the old man's looks would 
belie his words. 

"It can't be done," he resumed, conclusively, 
*' until that house at Richmond is empty." 

" Your bouse, Mr. Bradford ! Are you going 
to—" 

"And that house at Richmond," he continued, 
unmoved, "won't be empty until T. & C. Brad- 
ford have won their last case. Tears, my little 
girl ! I know you are in no hurry for the house, 
but you will find your plans all made easy for you 
then. I shall make them easy for you, dear; 
not for your sake, alone, but for — my boy's. But, 
old as I am, I can not rust out, Doris. I must 
wear out — as my boy did. Ah ! at last, there's 
little Kenneth." 

" Yes. Mr. Hawthorne made us promise that 
even he should come hera this first day," said 
Doris, with gentleness, as she noticed how ten- 
derly the old man uttered her baby's name ; 
"but we thought he must not anive too early, 
to disturb any one. Nurse took him to Anna 
Wakeley's cottage ; it is a favorite resort of hers, 
and Anna is fond of baby." 

"I suppose she leads a peaceful life there 
now ?" 

"Yes; it is even a happy one. Scot has 
given her the cottage for her life, and she gets so 
much work to do that she lives very comfortably ; 
and I think every body is fond of Anna. Of 
course, she could never have loved her husband, 
vou know." 

"Think not? Didn't Wakeley strike you as 
a lovable person ?" 

"Listen," cried Doris, laughing; "they are 
calling us. Oh, Mr. Bradford, isn't it nice to 
see papa and Arthur together? Certainly they 
do seem more like brothers than fiither and son ; 
but, then " — with a thoughtful air, which was not 
free from pride — "it's all the better, I think, be- 
cause Scot is so like papa's son. And isn't Mar- 
garet happy ? And did you hear Steven laugh- 
ing with me just now? And — " 

"Doris, my dear," intei^posed Mr. Bradford, 
with great solemnity, "I miss our hostess. Do 
you think she has run away from her husband 
again ? 

It was Scot who found his aunt at last, sitting 
behind an ample laurel in a distant corner of the 
Itiwn, rocking herself in a low garden-chair and 
crying placidly. 

"What is it. Aunt Michal?"he asked, sur- 
prised and anxious. "Has any thing distress- 
ing occun*ed to-day — of all davs ? Why do you 
cry ?" 



"Because — why, because," she sobbed, as if 
the answer to such a question ought to have been 
self-evident, "it is so — so enjoyable, my dear." 

The rich light of that evening sunset glides 
softly into the long libraiy at Kingswood ; while 
the frescoed gods and goddesses, warm and rud- 
dy in it« glow, look down upon its sole occupant, 
as they looked one other evening long ago, when 
he had fancied that he sat there for the last time. 

Beautiful and dear as his home had been to 
hirti when, looking bravely forward, he had leffc 
it at what he felt to be the call of duty, it is 
far more beautiful and far more cherished now. 
Handsome and happy as the young squire had 
been on that day we first saw him lying back in 
this very chair, with his comet in his hand, he is 
a far handsomer and happier man to-day. His 
life had never been a life of show and pomp— his 
nature was both too thorough and too earnest 
for that — but it is a life now which canies a wide 
influence for good. And while his name is wide- 
ly known, and his thoughts valued on all nation- 
al and public questions, his stanch support is 
ever on the side of right ; and when that right 
seems hard to follow, he is all the better an ad- 
viser, friend, or master, from having known what 
poverty means, and from having been — what he 
still is proud to call himself, for he understands 
the wide meaning of the term — a working-man. 

In many a private way, outside the world of 
politics and public life, he finds it easy to help 
his fellow-men ; and there are times when Lewis 
Raine comes down to Kingswood with intelli- 
gence of some poor fellow who, in his despair, 
has tried to seek out Mr. Albert Mostyn — the 
house in Duke Street knows Mr. Mostyn no 
more — or such as he. And in such case of need 
— for Raine brings no word of cases which are 
not real cases of need — the gift or simple loan, 
without a thought of interest, passes, through 
Raine or Mr. Bradford, to the man whose trouble 
Scot can undei*stand so well. 

None of these thoughts are passing through 
his mind to-day. His mental gaze has not trav- 
eled beyond the walls of his own home, when he 
takes up his cornet and begins to play. As he 
plays, Doris enters the room, and comes softly up 
behind him with their baby in her arms. 

Within a few yards of the low chair, where 
Monarch sits beside his master just as he did on 
that first day we saw him, three years ago, she 
stops, raising her finger to baby with a gesture 
of silence which she believes to be fully compre- 
hended, and obeyed, by that marvelous infant. 
It is a pretty picture — the mother's eyes brim- 
ming over with laughter, as her desire to keep 
her baby silent does battle with her pride in the 
incomprehensible springs and thrusts which she 
translates into a perfect appreciation of his fa- 
ther's music. 

"I'm sure, "she says, wlien Scot leaves ofl^, 
and she comes softly up and sits beside him, 
turning to him a face so pretty in its utter hap- 
piness, " that little Kenneth will be a great mu- 
sician, Scot." 

" Not a doubt of it. I understand he is to lie 
in every way the greatest man of his age. Of 
course I'm very proud to know it ; but my one 
hope for him— always swallowing every other — 
is that he shall be as happy a m^axi «& Vv\^ ^s&^Smk. 
Cwi X\\\X\. \i^ ^o^€iW'fc^^"i:iw^^\ss^ ^-^^ ^s«s. ^^-Sss 
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unless — ^near or far off— a little DoriMriQ pres- 
ently appear.** w 

** Jost play ODQ tone and try, Scot," Doris says, 
demurely; ''while you hold him yourself, for he 
will be sent for in a minute." 

Scot plays a few bars, his eyes full of laughter 
as his boy's tiny hand is thrust into his beard. 

"You see," says Doris, with great gravity. 
'' That shows how he likes it." 

"I see," rejoins Scot, with still greater gravi- 
ty. "That punch he gave me shows how he 
likes it." 

"Do you notice his hair, Scot ?" inquires Do- 
ris, still declining to be betrayed into a smile on 
this subject, and surreptitiously ruffling the short 
locks upward as she speaks; "he will have just 
your own curls." 

"That won't do. IIow am I to get on with- 
out them ?" 

"Really, Scot," his young wife says, leaning 
her bright head on his shoulder, "if I didn't 
know yon so well, I might think yon were quite 
calm about baby. But, then" (with a bright, 
low laugh), " I ao know you, you see. And, be- 
sides that," she adds, with sudden tenderness in 
her tone, "I can always remember your love for 
little Willy." 

"Doris, my darling," Scot says, as his eyes 
meet hers, in their great warmth of love and pride, 
"dearly as I grew to love that little lonely fel- 
low, this love is different. Except yourself, my 
own beloved, the world holds nothing half so 
dear ; and I wonder whether you will ever quite 
know how much I love you." 

"Do you think," she answers, smiling bright- 
ly into his earnest eyes, "that it is hard to un- 
derstand a feeling so entirely my own ? I know 
your love for me by my own love for you, dear 
iiusband." 

"I wonder,". Scot says, presently, when baby 
has been carried away, while still Doris lingers 
at his side, " why my thoughts have been so busy 
with old times while I have sat here this evening 
waiting for you ?" 

"Because there has been such a gathering to- 
day, and because we are to meet here again to- 
night. I am so glad you thought of that, Scot. 
It will be such a pleasant ending of the day." 



"/thought of it, eh? But I wasn't musing 
exactly of the pleasantest of the old times, I'm 
ashamed to say. I was recalling one day when 
I sat here, just as I do now, and they brought 
me word a gentleman wished to see the picture- 
gallery. That ' gentleman ' was Monsieur Sour- 
det, Doris, and he was then prasecuting his search 
for the original of the photograph he carried." 

"And, when the thought was over, you found 
me here instead," Doris says, brightly. "Stay 
one moment, Scot, please — don't interrupt me 
yet. Talking of Monsieur Sonrdet as a gentle- 
man, reminds me, too, of something belonging to 
old times. You won't remember it, of course ?" 

" Certainly not, if it touches upon you. I re- 
member nothing of that kind." 

"You won't remember — probably," amends 
Doris; "but it was one day I sat by the river 
waiting for Kenneth, and you came with him 
from the Black Birches, and asked me what I 
was thinking of; and I read you a few lines of 
Hare's, describing what a real gentleman should 
be. I wasn't quite open about that, Scot. It 
was yon I had been thinking of, and how little 
your busy life had changed you ; and the words 
fitted in of themselves to the thought — only it 
luckily happened that I had just read them, and 
so I could say so. But I remember you spoke 
rather strangely about it all, as if you knew noth- 
ing about such feelings. You often did speak so 
to me, Scot, I used to fancy." 

"Did you?" he asks, quite coolly, while he 
bends to kiss her with great tenderness. ' ' I have 
some recollection of those times — faint, of course, 
as you so correctly insinuate — and I think, some 
day, beloved, that you may possibly understand 
what puzzled you then. Not quite immediately, 
but — let me see — ^when Kenneth grows up, per- 
haps, and tells his mother his love-secrets. Ah ! 
what a blush I Did yon not know, my darling, 
how I loved you even then ? and how, in every 
word you said, I felt — My precious wife, look 
up again, with that truthful light within your 
eyes. I will not pain you by a word. I have 
no more old days to recall; I will explain no 
more cold words. I will just read my own love- 
story where now it is so clear to me ; and, as 
Aunt Michal says, 'that's all.' " 



THE END. 
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Gr), The Whiteboy. ByMrs. Hall 50 

66. The Foster-Brother. Edited bv Leigh 

Hunt , r 60 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 75 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 75 * 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. 

Thomson 75 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 09 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs, Gore. 50 

72. The Queen of Denmark. ByMrs. Gore 60 

73. The Elves, &c. ByTieck 50 

74. 75. The Step-Mother. By James.....! 25 

76. Jessie's flirtations 50 

77. Chevalier d'Harmentid. By Dumas. 50 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 50 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue.. 60 

80. The Female Minister ,50 

81. Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh. 75 

82. TheBush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 

croft 60 

83. The Chronicles of Cloveraook 25 

84. Genevieve. By Lamartine 25 

85. Livonian Tales 25 

86. Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 25 

87. Father Darcy. ByMrs. Marsh 75 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 60 

89. Heidelberg. By James 50 

90. Lucretia. By Bulwer 75 

91. Beauchamp. By James 75 

92. 94. Fortescue. ByKnowles 1 00 

93. Daniel Dennison,&c. ByMrs. Hofland 60 

95. Cinq-Mars. BvDeVigny. 60 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 75 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 50 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 60 

99. Bokikd Cnshel. By Lever. I 25 

100. Mttrtins of Cro' Martin. By Lever...l 25 

101. BosaelL By James 50 

103. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald.. 50 

103. Nonnan's Bridge. By Mrs. Marsh... 60 

104. Alamance *» ^6^ 
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106. The Wayside Cross. BvE.H.Milman.^ 25 

107. The Convict. By James 50 

108. Midsummer £ye. Bv Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

109. Jane Eyre. ByCurrerBell 75 

110. The Last of the Fairies. ByJnmes.. 25 

111. Sir Theodore Bronghion. By James 60 

112. Self-Control. By Mary Bnmton 75 

113. 114. liaiold. By.Bulwer 1 CO 

115. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James 50 

1 1 7. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

James 50 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 

ByG. IL Lewes 75 

119. The Discipline of Life 50 

1 20. Thirty Years Since. By Jnmes 75 

121. Mary Barton. ByMrs. Gaskell 60 

122. The Great Hoggaity Diamond. By 

Thackeray 25 

123. The Forgery. By James 60 

124. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 

125. 126. The C^axtons. By Bulwer 75 

127. Mordannt Hall. ByMrs. Marsh 50 

128. My Uncle the Curate 50 

129. The Woodman. By James 75 

130. The Green Hand. A ** Short Yam " 75 

131. Sidonia the Sorceress. By Meinhold 1 00 

132. Shirley. ByCurrerBell 1 00 

133. The Ogilvies 50 

134. Constance Lyndsay. ByG. C. II 60 

135. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair. 1 00 

136. Hands not Hearts. Bv Miss Wilkinson. 50 

137. TheWilmingtons. Bv Mrs. Marsh.. 60 

138. NedAUen. ByD. Hannay 50 

1 39. Kight and Morning. By Bulwer. 75 

140. The Maid of Orleans 75 

141. Antonina. By Wilkie C( llins 50 

142. Zanpni. By Bulwer 50 

143. Reginald Hastings. By Warburton.. 50 

144. Pride and Irresolution 50 

145. The Old Oak Chest. By James 50 

146. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Mai'tin Bell. 50 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. 

Marsh * 50 

148. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. Trol- 

lope 60 

149. The Luttrells. By F.Williams 60 

150. Singleton Fontenoy,R. N. ByHannav 60 

15 1 . Olive. By the Author of ' * The Ogilvies " 50 
162. Henry Smeaton. By James 60 

168. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs. Marsh. 60 

154. The Commissioner. By James 1 00 

166. The Wife's Sister. ByMrs. Hubbacfe 50 

166. The Gold Worshipers 50 

157. The Daughter of Night. ByFullora. 60 

158. Stuart of Dunleath. By Hon. Caro- 

line Norton < 60 

169. Arthur Conway. ByCapt.E.H.Milman 50 

160. The Fate. By James 50 

161. The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. 

Maberly 50 

162. Aims and Obstacles. By James 50 

163. The Tutor's Ward 50 

164. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

165. Ravenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsli 50 

166. Maurice Tiernay. By Lever 1 00 

167. The Head of the Family. By Miss 

Mulock I, 75 

168, Darien, P/ Warburton 50 

169, Falkenbnrg, 75 

170. TheDaltona. By Lever I 50 




naof 

171. Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boj. By Miss 

Carlen $ 60 

172. Pequinillo. By James 50 

1 73. Anna Hammer. By Temme 60 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James. „ 50 

175. Henry Esmond. Bv'lTiackeray 60 

l7G, 177. My Novel. By Bulwer I 50 

178. Katie Stewart 26 

1 79. Castle Avon. ByMrs. Marsh 60 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 50 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author of 

"Olive" 60 

Villette. ByCurrerBell 75 

Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen. 60 
Clouded Happiness. By Countess 

^* D'Orsay 60 

1^. Charles Auchester. A Memoiial 73 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever... .1 25 

188. Sir Jasper Care w. By Lever 75 

189. Quiet Heart 25 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 50 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grej 60 

194. The Mother's Recompense. By Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195. Avillion, &c. By Miss Mulock 1 25 

196. North and South. ByMrs. Gaskell. 60 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Aliss Du' 

puy '. 60 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsburv. 50 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mra. 

Marsh • 60 

200. The Old Dominion. By James ^ 60 

201. John Halifax. By the Author of 

"Olive," &c 76 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh.... 60 

203. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 60 

204. Leonora d'Orco. By James ,...., 60 

205. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock ^ 60 

206. The Rose of Ashurst. By Mrs. MarsJi 60 

207. The Athelings. By Mrs. Oliphant.... T5 

208. Scenes of ClericalLife 75 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 25 

210. 211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever... 60 

21 2. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock. . 50 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 2.v 

214. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Dnirv. 1 00 

215. The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot 75 

216. One of Them. By Lever 75 

217. ADay's Rido. Bv Lever 60 

218. Notice to Quit. By Wills 60 

219. A Strange Story 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By 

Trollope 60 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. Bv John Saunders 75 

222. Olive Blake's Good Work. By J. C. 

Jeaifreson 75 

223. The Professor's Lady 25 

224. Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 60 

225. Aurora Floyd. ByM. E. Braddon.. 75 

226. Banington. By Lever 75 

227. Sylvia's Lovers. ByMrs. Gaskdl..,. 75 

228. A First Friendship 60 

229. A Dark Night's Work. ByMrs.Gaskell 60 

230. Countess Gisela. By E.' Marlitt 25 

231. St. Olave's. By Eliza Tabor 75 

232. A Point of Honor 50 

2SS. lAv^ \\. T>oviTv. "&J 3«akfrie&Qn 1 00 

2^4. "Msa\MkYo\6. ^'s^^iJoxAcw ^ \ 
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PBIOX 

Mary Lyndsay. By Lady Ponsonby.$ 60 

Kleaaor's Victory. Jiy M. E. Braddon 75 

Kachel Kay. By Trollope 50 

John Marchmout's Legacy, )^y M. 

E. Braddon .' 75 

Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By 

Holme Lee 75 

The Wife's Evidence. By Wills 50 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 75 

Coasin FhilUs 25 

WhatWmiieDoWithIt? BvBulwer.l 50 
The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

Margaret Denzil's Histoiy . 75 

Quite Alone. By George Augustus 2Sala 75 

Mattie: a Stray 75 

My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards ; 50 

Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope 50 

On Guard. Bv Annie Thomas 50 

Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 60 

Denis Doone. By Annie Thomas.... 60 

Belial 60 

Carry's Confession 75 

Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards. 50 
Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Ed- 
wards.... . . 60 

GuyDevevell. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 60 
Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards 75 

The Belton Estate. By A. Trollope... 60 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. 75 

Maxwell Drewitt. By Mrs. J. H. Kiddell 75 

The Toilers of theSea. By Victor Hugo 75 

Miss Marjori banks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 60 
True History of a Little Bagamuffin. 

By James Greenwood 60 

Gilbert liugge. By the Author of "A 

First Friendship" I 00 

Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence i»0 

Phemie Keller. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 50 

lynnd at Last. By Edmund Yates.... 50 

Felix Holt, the Radical By Geo. Eliot. 75 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 

All in the Dark. Bv J. S. Le Fanu . 50 

Kissing the Rod. By P'dmund Yates 75 
The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 

Riddell 75 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 

Linton 75 

The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 

C. Clarke 50 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Chas. Lever 50 

Madonna Mary. By Mi*s. Oliphant . 50 

Cradock Nowell. ByR.D.BIackmore. 75 
Bern thai. From the Geiman of L. 

Muhlbach .'JO 

Rachel's Secret 75 

The Claverings. By Anthony Trollope. 60 
Tho Village on the Cliff. By Miss 

Thackeray 25 

Played Out. By Annie Thomas 75 

Blnck Sheep. By Edmund Yates 50 

Sowing the Wind. By E.Lynn Linton. 60 

Nora and Archihtil^i Lee...... • 50 
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292. Raymond's Heroine % 60 

293. Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Lee. 60 

294. Alec Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 

295. No Man's Friend. By F.W.Robinson. 75 

296. Called to Account. By Annie Thomas 60 

297. Caste 60 

298. The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs.Eiloart 60 

299. Circe. By Babington White 60 

300. The Tenants of Malory. ByJ. S.Le 

Fanu 60 

301. Carlvon's Year. By James Fayn 25 

302. The 'Waterdale Neighbors 60 

303. Mabel's Progress 60 

304. Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald... 50 

305. The Brothers' Bet. By Miss Carlen. 25 

306. Flaying for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. Illustrated 25 

307. Margaret's Engagement 60 

308. One of the Family. By James Fayn. 25 

309. Five Hundred Founds Reward. By 

a Barrister 50 

310. Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant 38 

311. Chaiiotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

"Birds of Prey." By Miss Braddon 50 

312. Jeanie's Quiet Life. By Eliza Tabor. 60 

313. Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

314. Brakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

315. A Lost Name. ByJ. S. Le Fand.... 60 

316. Love or Marriage? By W. Black.... 50 

317. Dead - Sea Fmit. By Miss Braddon. 

illustrated 60 

318. The Dower House. Bv Annie Thomas 50 

319. The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever ; 50 

320. Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik.... 60 

321. Nature's Nobleman. By the Author 

of ** Rachel's Secret" 60 

322. Kathleen. By the Author of "Itey- 

mond's Heroine" 50 

323. ThatBoyofNorcott's, By Chas. Lever 25 

324. In Silk Attire. By W; Black 50 

325. Hetty. By Henry Kingsley 25 

326. False Colors. Bv Annie Thomas 60 

327. Meta's Faith. By Eliza Tabor 50 

328. Found Dead. By James Payn 50 

329. Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 50 

330. The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

331 . A Beggar on Horseback. By Jas. Payn 35 

332. Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards 50 

333. Only Herself. By Annie Thomas.... 50 
394. Hirell. By John Saunders 50 

335. Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 50 

336. So Runa the World Away.' By Mrs. 

A. C. Steele 50 

3.37. Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

338. Beneath the Wheels 50 

339. Stern Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

340. Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 25 

341. Kilmeny. Bv William Black 60 

342. John: ALove'Storv. By Mrs. Oliphant 50 

343. True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 60 

344. Veronica. By the Author of "Ma- 

bel's Progress " 60 

315. A Dangerous Gnest. By the Author 

of ** Gilbert Rugge" 60 

346. Estelle RusseU 76 

347. The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of *' Raymond's Heroine" 50 

348. Which is the Heroine ? .V..« «^ 

349. TVift\\V\wv^wsvNM». ^^"^^-eaaast 

\ eo\\m% ^ 
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350. In Duty Bound. Illustrated $50 

351. The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

By A. lYoUope.. 75 

352. From Thistles — Grapes ? By Mrs. 

Eiloart fJO 

353. A Siren. By T. A; Trollope 50 

354. Sir Harry Hotspur of Ilumblethwaite. 

By Anthony Trollope. 1 llustrated ... 50 

355. Earl's Dene. By R. \\ Francillon. ... 50 
35G. Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy 50 

357. Bred in the Bone. By James Payn.. h^ 

358. Fenton*s Quest By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 60 

359. Monarch of Mincing - Lane. By W. 

Black. Illustrated 50 

360. A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 50 
3GL Anteros. By the Author of '*Guy 

Livingstone" 50 

3G2. Uer Lord and Master. By Mrs. Boss 

Church 50 

363. Won— Not Wooed. By James Fayn 50 

364. For Lack of Gold. By Chas. Gibbon 50 

365. Anne Furness 75 

366. A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. 50 

367. Dumton Abbey. By T. A. Trollope. 50 

368. Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon... 40 

369. Lovels of Arden. By M. E. Braddon. 

Illustrated 75 

370. Fair to See. Bv L. W. M. Lockhart. 75 

371. Cecils Tryst. By James Payn 50 

372. Patty. By Katharine S.Macquoid... 50 

373. Maud Mohan. Bv Annie Thomas.... 25 

374. Grif. By B. L. Farjeon 40 

375. A Bridge of Glass. By F.W.Robinson 50 

376. Albert Lunel. By Lord Brougham.. 75 

377. A Good Investment. By Wm. Flagg. 50 

378. A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 

Hoey 50 

379. Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

380. Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard 50 

381. TheMaidofSker. ByR.D.Blackmore 75 

382. For the King. By Charles Gibbon... 50 

383. A Girl's Romance, and Other. Tales. 

By F. W. Robinson 50 

384. Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Ed- 

mund Yates 50 

385. A Passion in Tatters. By Annie Thomas 75 

386. A Woman's Vengeance. ByJas. Payn. 50 

387. The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

By William Black 75 

388. To the Bitter End. By Miss Braddon. 75 

389. Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon 50 

390. Godolphin. By Bulwer 50 

391. Leila. By Bulwer 50 

392. Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton. 75 

393. The Hour and the Man. By Harriet 

Martineau 50 

394. Murphy's Master. By James Pa-vn... 25 

395. TheNew Magdalen. By WilkieCollins. 50 

396. "*He Cometh Not,' She Said." By 

Annie Thomas 50 

397. Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated 75 

398. Too Soon. " By Mrs. Macquoid 50 

399. Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss 

Braddon 75 

400. A Simpleton. By Charles Reade 50 

401. The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas 50 
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402. Joseph the Jew $ 50 

403. Her Face was Her Fortune. By F. 

W. Robinson 50 

404. A Princess of Thule. By W. Black. 75 

405. Lottie Darling. By J. C. JeafFreson. 75 

406. The Blue Ribbon. By Eliza Tabor. 50 

407. Ilany Heathcote of Gangoil. By An- 

thony Trollope ; 25 

408. Publicans and Sinners. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon 75 

409. Colonel Dacre. ByAuthor of "Caste" 50 

410. Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 

erick Talbot 25 

411. Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. 50 

412. Taken at the Flood. By Miss Braddon. 75 

413. At Her Mercy. By James Payn 50 

414. Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo 25 

415. For Love and Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 75 

416. Doctor Thome. By Anthony Trollope. 75 

417. The Best of Husbands. ByJas. Payn. 50 

418. Svlvia's Choice. By GeorgianaM.Craik 50 

419. ASackofGold. By Miss V.W.Johnson 50 

420. Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 75 

421. Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 75 

422. Treasure Hunters. By Geo.M. Fenn. 40 

423. Lost for Love. By Miss Braddon.... V5 

424. Jack's Sister. By Miss Dora Havers. 75 

425. Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley . . . . 50 

426. The Love that Lived. ByMrs.Eiloart 50 

427. In Honor Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 50 

428. Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon 50 

429. Hagarene. By George A. Lawrence. 75 

430. Old Myddelton's Money. By Marv 

Cecil Hay .'. 50 

431. At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. By 

B. L. Faijeon 40 

432. A Strange World. By Miss M. E. 

Braddon 75 

433. Hope Meredith. By Eliza Tabor 50 

434. The Maid of Killeena, and Other 

Stories. By WiUiam Black 50 

435. The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey 50 

436. Safely Married. By the Author of 

"Caste" 50 

437. The Stoiy of Valentine and his 

Brother 75 

438. Our Detachment. By Katharine King. 50 

439. Love's Victoiy. By B. L. Faijeon 2.> 

440. Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 75 

441. Walter's Word. By James Pavn 75 

442. Playing the Mischief. By J. W. De 

Forest 75 

443. The Lady Superior. By Eliza F. Pol- 

lard.... 50 

444. Iseulte. By the Author of '* Vera," 

*' Hotel du Petit St. Jean," &c 5C 

446. Eghintine. By Eliza Tabor 50 

446. Ward or Wife? 25 

447. Jean. By Mrs. Newman 50 

448. The Calderwood Secret. By Virginia 

W. Johnson 50 

449. Hugh Melton. By Katharine King. 25 

450. Healey 60 

451. Hostages to Fortune. By Miss M. E. 

Braddon 75 

452. The Queen of Connaught 50 
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By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

., «- 

"^•f^E STOR Y OF- VALENTINE and His Brother. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
^QUIEE ARDEN. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
" ^OR LOVE AND LIFE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
-^^NOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life, illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

OMBRA, h. Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

yOHN: A Love Story, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

BROWNLOWS, A Novel. Svo, Paper, 37 cents. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the National Scotch 
Church, London. Illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. Por- 
trait. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

MADONNA MARY. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

AGNES, A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE; An Autobiography, A Novel. 12 mo, Cloth, 

$1 50, 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish Story. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS, A Story in Two Voices. i2mo, 

Cloth, $1 50. 

THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR, A Novel. i2mo, Cloth, %i 50. 

LUPY CROFTON, A Novel. i2mo. Cloth, jfi 50. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. A Novel. Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 oa 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD, A Novel. Svo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Paper, $1 25. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. Svo, Cloth, jfi 50; Paper, $1 00. 

THE ATHELINGS; or, The TJiree Gifts. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

KATIE STEWART, A True Stor}^ Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE QUIET HEART. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 



"With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist of the day comparable to 
Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide. Her felicity of expression and aptitude for story-telling are 
remarkable; her characters are human beings, not lay figures ; her description of life and scenery 
is accurate and beautiful, and in all her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive 
hints and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. — The Daily News, London. 

Mrs. Oliphant has that placid yet piquant style which a few English writers possess, and 
they alone — which lends a peculiar attraction to their stories, yet ofiers none of the sensational 
qualities which offend a critical reader, however much they may gratify a certain class of patrons. 
— Springfield Republican, 

Some writers seem to have no power of growth : they reproduce themselves with more or 
less success. But others, who study human nature, improve instead of deteriorating. There is 
no living novelist in whom this improvement is so marked as Mrs. Oliphant. — London Press. 

Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our lady novelists. — London Post, 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS 

The Only Complete Amerkan Edition. 



MIDDLEMARCH. Two Volumes, i2mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, |^i 50 ; Cloth, $2 co. 

ADAM BEDK Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, %\ 00. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, ^i 00. 

Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, %\ 00. 

Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 00. 

8vo, Paper, %i 50 ; Cloth, %2 c». 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVER 
OF RAVELOE. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 00. 



London Review. than that, she never allows it to degenerate into 

It was once said of a very charming and high- coarseness. With all her so-called " masculine" 

minded woman that to know her was in itself a vigor, she has a feminine tenderness, which is 

liberal education ; and we are inclined to set an nowhere shown more plainly than in her de- 

almost equally high value on an acquaintance scriptions of children. 

withthe writings of "George Eliot" For those * 

who read them aright they possess the faculty Saturday Rruicw, 

of educating in its highest sense, of invigorating She looks out upon the world with the most 

the intellect, giving a healthy tone to the taste, entire enjoyment of all the good that there is in 

appealing to the nobler feelings of the heart, it to enjoy, and an enlarged compassion for all 

training its impulses aright, and awakening or the ill that there is in it to pity. But she never 

developing in every mind the consciousness of either whimpers over the sorrowful lot of man, 

a cravmg for something higher than the pleas- or snarls and chuckles over his follies and little- 

ures and rewards of that life which only the nesses and impotence, 
senses realize, the belief in a destiny of a nobler 

nature than can be grasped by experience or Macmillar^s Magazine, 
demonstrated by argument In reading them, ^^ c« George Eliot's" books the effect is pro- 
!!E ^^^^ ^""^ raised above the low grounds duced by the most delicate strokes and the nfcest 
where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, and proportions. In her pictures men and women 
the sunlight has to staruggle through blinding ^jj ^^e foreground, while thifi lines and faint .olor 
veils of mist, and to be set upon the higher s^ow us thi portentous clouds of fortune or cir- 
ranges where the ^r is fresh and bracing where cumstance looming in the dim distance bela^ul 
the sky IS bright and clear and where earth seems t^em and over their heads. She does not paint 
of less account than before and heaven more ^^e world as a huge mountain,with pigmies crawl- 
near at home. And as by those who really feel - ^r scrambling up its rugged sides to inac- 
the grandeur of mountam solitudes, a voice is cefsible peaks, and only tearing their flesh more 
heard speaking to the heart, which hushes the or less for their pains! ♦ * ♦Each and all of 
whispers m which vanity, and meanness, and "George Eliot's" novels abound in reflections 
self-interest are wont to make their petty sug- that beckon on the alert reader into pleasant 
gestions. and as for them the paltry purposes of paths and fruitful fields of thought 
a brief and fitful life lose their sigmficance m the 

presence of the mighty types of steadfastness and Spectator, ' 

eternity by which they are surrounded, so, on ^, ^ ^,. « , o- -.tt ,. 0.1 ^ 

those readers who are able to appreciate a lofty , George Eliot has Sir Walter Scott s art 

independence of thought, a rare nobility of feel- for revivifying the past You plunge into it with 

ing. and an exquisite sympathy with the joys and as headlong an interest as mto the present For 

sorrows of human nature, " George Eliot's " ^his she compensates by a wicer and deeper m- 

writings can not fail to exert an invigorating and tellectual grasp, 

purifying influence, the good effects of which Examiner 

leave behind it a lasting impression. „^^^^^ j,,.^j^„ „„^^,^ ^,„„g ^^ ^^^ ^„j„^. 

Boston Transcript, ing literature of our country — durable, not tor 

Few women — no living woman indeed — ^have the fashionableness of its pattern, but for the; 

80 much strength as " George Eliot," and, more texture of its stufil 
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** Her novels form a most admirable series of popular fiction. They are marked by their faithful delineation of 
character, their naturahiess and puiity of sentiment, the dramatic interest of their plots, their beauty and force of ex- 
pression, and their elevated moral tone. No current novels can be more highly recommended for the family library, 
while their brilliancy and vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste." 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. Finely Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

HANNAH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, 
ti^e Guizot. For Girls in their Teens. Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $i 50. 

PAIR FRANCE. Impressions of a Traveler. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. j 

A BRAVE LADY. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $i 50 ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, n^e 
Guizot Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A HERO, AND Other Tales. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 5a 

A NOBLE LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

AVILLION, AND Other Tales. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

CHRISTIAN'S MIST^AKE. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; i2mo, Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

lillSTRESS AND MAID. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

NOTHING NEW. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR YEAR. Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1 00. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50; i2mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. ^ 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Author of "John Halifax." Illustrated. 
i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. JVow Ready: 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. IS IT TRUE? 

MISS MOORE. AN ONLY SISTER. 
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CRANFORD. i6mo. Cloth, 81 25. 

*'Tha mott perfect of her woite."— ifdiMnrm. 

'' In It* w«7, the moet perfect of lfj». Gaskell's oreationt."'5al«rc(ay Rniaa 

COUSIN PHILLIS. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MARY BARTON. A Tale of Manchester life. 8vo, Paper, 50 ccntSi, 

THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. i6mo, Qoth, 75 cents. 

[ 
MY LADY LUDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and Other Talcs. i2mo. Cloth, Si 5a 

SYLVIAS LOVERS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. , 

" It is impossible to read ' Sylvia's Lorers' (as it Is Impoeslble to read Mr. Tennjaon's poem npoQ the more or leas sfmfl^) 
■object of ' Enoch Arden') without the greatest admiration for tlie powers tlie tx>ok displaTi. It is as tvU of vivid aixl cho&gf^ • 
All passion, of swift and fbrcible incident, of careftilly-woven dot, of hmnan character in tlie Ihll stiengih of youth and man* I 
hood acted upon by the absorbing motives of ordinary human life, as the special drde of 'Craaford' is remote from if. 
these things."— 5a/Mr<{a|r iZ«T««i». { * 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 82 00; Papc^ 
50- . 



London Examiner. 

Tliat tender patlios, which could sink so deep— that gen- 
tle hamor, which could soar so lightly— that delicate per- 
ception, which nothing could escape — that wide sympa- 
thj, which ranged so far— those sweet moralities, which 
rang so true : it is Indeed hard and sad to fed that these 
must be silent for us henceforth forever. 

Let us be grateful, however, that we have still those 
writings of hers which England will not willingly let die, 
and that she has given ns no less an example of conscien- 
tious work and careful pains, by which we all alike may 
profit. For Mrs. Gaskell had not only genius of a high 
order, but she had also the true feeling of the artist, that 
frrowa impatient at whatever is unfinished or imperfect 
Whether describing with touching skill the charities of 
poor to poor, or painting, with an art which Miss Austin 
might have envied, the daily round of common life, or 
merely telling, in her graphic way, some wild or simple 
tale : whatever the work, she did it with all her power, 
sparing nothing, scarcely sparing herself enough, if only 
the work were well and completely done. 

London Ather.aitTn. 
To be missed, as all genuine and individual literary 
irerkers must and should be. 

London Review. 
Bnt few writers in modern times conld count upon so 
wide a circle of friends. Her death will be heard of with 
leap regret by readers of all grades and ranks. 



London Reader. ' 

Her works of fiction all retain their hold on the vtading 

public She could painVEnglish life in its truest co^ 

ors ; and it is this, however fashion may change, that vdl 
make her works descend to posterity as a study both ^t 
genteel and manufacturing life of the reign of Queen Yi^l 
torla, of which no other writer has given so vivid a pictan^ 

• 

London Saturday Review. 

A justly favorite writer. She had written herself into 
a well-deserved popularity, not confined to Great Biitain' 
alone. Mrs. Gaskell lias achieved a success which will 
live long after her. Her descriptive handiwork would 
bear comparison with that of Tennyson. 

Whatever Mrs. Gaskell wrote she felt and entered into 
most thoroughly. When she rose to her lughcst point, 
she showed not only a thorough mastery of her subject 
and her materials, but a judicial command over her feel- 
ings. By her death the world of letters has lost a thoraugfa. 
ly conscientious, industrious, pure-minded, imaginative, 
and vigorous artist. 

New York Evening PosL 

It is said that George Sand remarked to an Engliib 
friend: " Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other 
female writers in France can aooomplish— she lias writteo 
novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and which every girl will be the better for read 
ing.»' 
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